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CHAPTER I. 


PERCIVAL TWYMAN, when 
our story opens, had attained 
the considerable age of ten. 
He was in some ways even 
older than that, for he had 
been much in the company of 
his elders, and though not yet 
emancipated from all the re- 
strictions of childhood he had 
left behind many childish 
things, and suffered some of 
the most symptomatic of the 
pains which accompany growth. 
He had long ago told his first 
lie—and confessed it almost 
immediately, for no reason 
known to himself—he had 
called his brother a fool, and 
lived for two days and nights 
in terror of hell-fire; he had 
read ‘The Wandering Jew’ in 
spite of strictest prohibition ; 
fallen in love with a lady just 


double his age, to whom he 
had never spoken; and finally, 
after learning mensa mense 
from an unusually capable 
governess, had been promoted 
to attend a tutor three times 
a-week in the neighbouring 
town. But even after this 
ardently desired advancement 
his position was not completely 
satisfactory: several of his 
young friends already wore 
the trencher of Queen Mary’s 
Grammar School, and if they 
still admitted him to their 
exclusively masculine amuse- 
ments on equal terms, it was 
only because he was under- 
stood to be very shortly leaving 
his mother’s protection for a 
sphere even more glorious than 
their own—a _boarding-school 
“right away from home.” 
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This change had been pro- 
posed by the mother herself: 
the son, little guessing what 
it cost her, had accepted it 
with characteristic readiness 
as an adventure proper to life, 
which he instinctively regarded 
as a kind of fairy-tale journey 
towards a kingdom and a 
princess of his own. But the 
step was one too momentous 
for a young widow, however 
courageous, to take without 
advice, and to-day was the 
day upon which her little 
council was to meet. The 
other members were her hus- 
band’s only brother, and an 
old friend requested rather 
than appointed to act in case 
of need as her fellow-guardian 
of the three children. 

Percival meanwhile consid- 
ered the future as settled, and 
for the present continued to 
think the thoughts that lay 
nearest him. He loved all 
games—cricket above the rest : 
but he had an equally strong 
taste for the reading of 
poetry, of which he assimil- 
ated enormous quantities, and 
the mysteries of heraldry, which 
expressed for him a whole 
rainbow of feelings and ideas, 
none the less brilliant because 
it would be many years yet 
before he possessed any spectro- 
scope of his own capable of 
analysing them. Cricket was 
of course unorthodox in Nov- 
ember, so that to-day, on his 
return from his tutor, he had 
only to decide whether he would 
use the hour before tea-time 
for reading or painting. 

He was still dallying pleas- 
antly with this choice as he 
left the town behind and en- 
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tered the tiny suburb of a 
dozen houses which lay to the 
south of it along the Brom. 
wicham Road. The last but 
one of these villas was his 
home: he entered quickly by 
a side door, tossed his cap on 
to the hall table, and turned 
into the dining-room. 

It was empty, as he ex- 
pected: the children would of 
course be in the schoolroom 
upstairs, and his mother busied 
elsewhere. The light was still 
good, for the French window 
looked out westward into a 
small garden with open fields 
beyond: it was illuminated at 
this moment by a pale gold 
sunset. Against the glass on 
one side of it hung two trans- 
parencies, presenting coats-of- 
arms, whose medizval design 
and rich colours produced a 
solemn and almost dignified 
effect, not common in sub- 
urban villas, but not altogether 
incongruous here. The room, 
it is true, was small, but the 
furniture was neither new nor 
cheap; it had the repose of 
old and experienced mahogany. 
The china too upon the man- 
telpiece was old; there were 
good engravings on the wall, 
and behind the glass doors of 
the bookcase shimmered, as 
Percival well knew, volumes 
which had once been finely 
bound, and had faded only to 
become still more attractive. 
Crabbe in old turquoise mo- 
rocco, Cowper in black and 
gold, the early Waverleys in 
dark embossed blue: Rasselas 
with Westall’s plates, Camp- 
bell with Turner’s, Tennyson 
with Rossetti’s—but this after- 
noon was not for any of them ; 
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this afternoon was for the of our delight in a marked 
Middle Ages. personality. 


The boy took his paint-box 
from a corner and sat down to 
the table. Eager and active 
as he was out of doors, you 
must picture him now very 
quiet and concentrated, his 
slight figure bowed over the 
table in a rather oramped 
position, his bright keen eyes 
intently riveted upon his work 
—so intently that he never 
moves except to lay down a 
pencil or dip a brush, and is 
totally unconscious of the pass- 
ing of time and the quick fading 
of daylight. But he is alive 
and alert in every fibre, every 
sense, and, above all, in the 
sense of hearing. Few sounds 
in that small house could 
escape his net; and now, even 
while his powers seemed wholly 
given up to laying on ultra- 
marine in carefully ruled slabs, 
his sub-consciousness was aware 
of the distant tinkling of tea- 
cups in the pantry, and the 
still fainter sound of light, 
quick steps approaching from 
the drawing-room. 

A frown clouded his face for 
& moment, but it passed away 
as he heard his mother enter 
the room. Her voice, though 
he did not realise the fact, was 
one of the satisfactions that 
never failed him. Even when 
it was complaining, contro- 
versial, corrective, it was a 
voice that to him could never 
be really antagonistic, and it 
had a timbre that was always 
true to itself. He knew, with- 
out knowing it, that pleasure 
of having one’s expectation 
unfailingly realised, which is 
surely one of the main elements 


“Well, my Old Persever- 
ance,” said the quick, friendly 
voice, “how are you getting 
on?” Then the tone changed 
suddenly. “Oh! Percy, you 
can’t see in this light—you’ll 
spoil your eyes.” 

Mrs Twyman was thirty- 
three—to Percy an immense 
age, the age of almost all 
grown-up people, and her con- 
ventions were those of Stafford- 
shire in the seventies; but she 
had still, strangely enough, a 
youthful and easy manner with 
her children. She was now 
edging herself on to the corner 
of his chair and peeping over 
his shoulder. 

“My dear mother, you’re 
shaking me: I’ve just done.” 
His tone was irritable but 
without ill-temper, and she 
seemed quite unaffected by it. 
He sat back from his work and 
looked at it critically, while 
he rattled his brush in the 
water-tin. She looked, too, 
but through and beyond the 
drawing, and her right hand 
passed from his shoulder to 
his head and lay caressingly 
on the short crisp gold of his 
hair. 

“Tt is very nice,” she said 
in a soothingly uncritical tone. 
“T can’t think how you learned 
to do it.” 

He was pleased, but uncon- 
vinced. “No,” he grumbled, 
“I’m no good at drawing: my 
lions wobble.” 

“But the other shield is 
beautifully done.” 

“Oh! that—you see that’s 
our own, and I’ve done it 
so often. Besides, it’s all 
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straight lines: and the blue’s 
very bad—it will dry in 
streaks.” 

“Well, J think it’s wonder- 
ful: I wish your dear father 
could have seen it.” 

The boy was silent: he had 
very strong and quick feelings, 
especially about his father, but 
his first instinct was generally 
to postpone the moment of 
acknowledging them. 

She continued. “He was so 
proud of everything that had 
to de with his family.” 
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“But why was he proud, 
mother? Tell me.” 

“Oh! he had plenty of 
reasons,” 

“Yes, I know: those papers 
and things in your drawer, 
Why mayn’t I see them?” 

“You may, some day.” 

The frown returned. 
but when?” 

It was an old centroversy, 
and to-day, for the twentieth 
time, fate was against him. 
The door opened, and his 
guardian was announced. 


“ Yes, 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr Mundy was perhaps fifty 
years of age, a large man 
of solid and imposing bulk, 
with a massive head close- 
cropped and grizzled. His 
movements were ponderous, 
but he had the gentleness of 
great strength: his habitual 
tone was so modest as to- be al- 
most confidential, but the sheer 
weight of his character often 
seemed to give his sentences a 
judicial effect. He was a hard- 
working engineer, a distin- 
guished inventor, and man of 
science : in earlier days he had 
cultivated both society and 
literature, and had keenly dis- 
cussed religion with Percival’s 
father, whose preaching he 
greatly admired ; but the death 
of this one close friend left him 
with no real intimacies outside 
his own profession, and his 
life now marched rather dog- 
gedly along a narrowing and 
solitary path. He remained 
devotedly attached to the wel- 
fare of Mrs Twyman and her 
children, but he had little 


leisure for visiting, and this 
was only the second time that 
Percy remembered to have seen 
his guardian. 

It was contrary to Mrs 
‘'wyman’s ideal of courtesy to 
receive her guest in the dining- 
room, but she could not help 
being glad to see Mr Mundy 
anywhere and in anyway. His 
kindness and good sense had 
been a tower of refuge to her 
in times that she was not likely 
to forget; his quiet ‘“ Well, 
Amelia, here I am,” revived 
associations full of comfort. 

He shook hands with the 
boy toe, and surveyed him 
with interest and something 
more: then turned to see what 
he had been doing. Percy 
appreciated the serious manner 
of his overture, “May I look 
at your work?” but as the big 
shoulders bent over it with 
attention he became suddenly 
aware of a burning sensation 
of doubt. He was not ashamed 
of his beloved heraldry, but he 
was ashamed for it: it seemed 
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go unlikely to explain itself to 
so solid an examiner, so cer- 
tain, for all its rightness, to 
be misunderstood and perhaps 
despised. 

Mr Mundy was silent for a 
moment or two longer than 
might have been expected. 
He seemed to find something 
important, something signifi- 
cant, in the boy’s poor little 
daubs; but whatever it was he 
laid it aside on second thoughts 
and brought himself back to 
matters of detail. ‘I see you 
find your ultramarine trouble- 
some,” he remarked confiden- 
tially, to Percy’s great relief. 

“T do awfully,” the boy re- 
plied, “it all dries in streaks.” 

“Just so: what you want is 
a little Chinese white. Mix it 
with your blue on the palette, 
and you'll find it go on much 
more smoothly.” 

“Thank you,—thank you 
very much,” said Percy with 
fervour. 

But the examiner was still 
looking critically at the shields. 
“The geometrical one you ruled: 
but the lions wanted a little 
more drawing, didn’t they ?” 

He looked about for a pencil, 
found one and sat down at the 
table. Percy’s misery was re- 
doubled : bad as his lions were, 
they were consistently bad, and 
he knew only too well that im- 
provement would be their ruin. 
Besides, they were done, they 
were sufficient for his purpose, 
which was symbolic rather than 
artistic, and he did not want to 
be compelled to do them over 
again. He fidgeted desper- 
ately at his instructor’s elbow. 

Mr Mundy, having strength- 
ened the wobbling animals, 
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appeared sstill dissatisfied. 
“There,” he said, “something 
like that: but if you want 
them to look really well, why 
don’t you shade them with 
umber, and make the back- 
ground green instead of red?” 

Percy’s courage came back 
with a rush; the enemy had 
ventured into his territory and 
shown that there at any rate 
he was quite at a loss. He felt 
his own advantage to be almost 
unfair, almost embarrassing. 

“Oh! but it isn’t a picture, 
it’s Heraldry,” he said with in- 
tense earnestness, “and it’s not 
red, it’s gules, and you couldn’t 
put brown on the lions, it would 
make them proper.” 

A gleam of fun twinkled in 
Mr Mundy’s blue eyes, but he 
let the jest go unspoken and 
continued with perfect serious- 
ness. 

“T see you've learnt the 
language,” he said, “what we 
call, in my trade, the technical 
terms. That always makes a 
game more enjoyable, doesn’t 
it? Have you done any Chem- 
istry ?—that has a language 
too.” 

“ae” 

“Any Botany?” The ques- 
tion seemed to be half ad- 
dressed to Mrs Twyman. At 
anyrate she replied for both. 

“We have read ‘Flowers of 
the Bible,’ and Miss Pratt's 
book on ferns—it’s a very good 
book, I believe.” 

Again the gleam twinkled 
and died away in Mr Mundy’s 
eyes. 

“No Geology?” he asked, 
“nothing about rocks and 
fossils ? ” 

“Oh! no, he’s going to try 
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for a classical scholarship,— 
aren’t you, Percy?” 

This was not so much a 
question, as an attempt to 
draw the boy out. He knew 
that, but he was feeling once 
more ashamed: his Latin 
seemed likely to be no more 
appreciated than his heraldry. 
Mr Mundy saw the frown 
gather on his face, and re- 
turned, with the best inten- 
tions, to the drawings. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m glad 
we both like drawing, and I 
hope you'll have some more 
for me when I come again. I 
think if I were you I should 
give up the ruler, and go on 
with the animals: those blue 
and white stripes are not very 
interesting, are they ?— you 
might try to do a dog or a 
cat next time.” 

“We have two very pretty 
little kittens,” remarked Mrs 
Twyman, anxious to further 
the general agreement. 

But Percy was far’ from 
agreeing; he was roused be- 
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yond all shyness. He felt now 
only an irresistible necessity to 
disentangle these horrible con. 
fusions, to protest against 
them even if he perished. 

“They’re not stripes,” he 
cried with flaming cheeks, 
“they're our own arms, and 
what’s the use of kittens,”— 
he very nearly sobbed,—“ how 
could you go into battle with 
kittens on your shield?” 

He began to bundle up his 
paint-box and papers. His 
mother was duly shocked. 

“Percy,” she said with some 
firmness, “I can’t have you 
speak like that to your guar- 
dian.” 

But Mr Mundy ignored her 
interruption. “I expect you 
are right,” he said to Perey 
with consoling gravity. “You 
see I know very little about 
it; you must give me another 
lesson to-morrow morning.” 

“Not if I know it,” said the 
boy to himself, as he hurried 
through the door and fied 
indignantly upstairs. 


CHAPTER III. 


Percy was privileged, as a 
general rule, to take tea in the 
drawing-room with his mother, 
but he was quite used to being 
sent back to Miss Brown’s 
table when there were visitors 
downstairs. To-day he posi- 
tively preferred this arrange- 
ment, for he was reluctant to 
face his guardian again im- 
mediately. Mankind were for 
him either friends or enemies, 
and he felt that Mr Mundy, 
in spite of his kind and even 
flattering manner, must clearly 


be an enemy. “He does not 
understand,” was the child’s 
way of expressing this to him- 
self, and though the phrase 
was vague, the instinct was 
justified. The big, quiet man 
did represent an antagonistic 
principle. 

Commander Twyman—Uncle 
Roland—was in the other class : 
he certainly understood, was in 
fact one of the main sources of 
Percy’s own understanding, 
whatever that amounted to. 
His coming was a relief eagerly 
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anticipated,—it would be the 
arrival on the field of an 
invincible ally. ; 

The implied antagonism be- 
tween the two men was per- 
haps not altogether unforeseen 
by Mrs Twyman; at any rate 
Mr Mundy himself was quite 
conscious of it. He had loved 
the older Percival, but intel- 
lectually he had approved only 
one half of him. He realised 
that his friend’s mind was of a 
rare and fragrant ripeness, but 
he imagined it to be ripe only 
on the side which was coloured 
by the sunlight of science, and 
crude if notunsound ontheother, 
the side which he himself could 
notsee so well. The Commander, 
good fellow though he was, pre- 
sented a still smaller surface 
for agreement. It was his 
health, no doubt, which had 
actually caused his retirement 
from the Navy, but his vision- 
ary and high-strung tempera- 
ment, the engineer felt, must 
have had a good deal to do 
with it too. A man who had 
not succeeded in outgrowing 
the imaginative view of life in 
his first thirty-five years would 
never have distinguished him- 
self in a stern fighting service 
during the twenty-five that re- 
mained. No, there was some- 
thing unpractical, if not actu- 
ally weak, about this brother: 
the other, though a parson, was 
in Mr Mundy’s judgment the 
better man of the two. They 
were, however, in fact singu- 
larly equal, singularly alike. 
Amelia realised this dimly, to 
her comfort: it meant the pre- 
servation of a valuable part of 
her children’s inheritance, for 
they were often with their uncle 
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and received from him precisely 
the influence which they must 
otherwise have lost when they 
lost their father’s presence. 

Mrs Twyman had but one 
spare room during term time, 
Her brother-in-law was there- 
fore to put up at a hotel in 
the town. He had arrived by 
the same train as Mr Mundy, 
but after engaging his room 
and walking out he was some 
three-quarters of an hour later 
in reaching the house. 

“Where are the children?” 
was his first question after the 
usual greetings. 

He was already sitting on the 
hearth-rug, with his long legs 
crossed, and his long, bearded 
face and large brown eyes 
turned up to his hostess 
with solemn but unmistakable 
humour. 

‘You are always in a hurry 
for the children,” she replied, 
—not very complimentary to 
us!” 

“You are not a Twyman,” 
he said: “they are: the con- 
tinued existence of the family 
is always my first care.” 

Mrs Twyman enjoyed nothing 
so much as an opportunity for 
legitimate pride. “You need 
have no doubts of that,” she 
answered with a triumphant 
smile. 

“‘So I perceive,” replied the 
Commander, catching an in- 
harmonious but animated noise 
upon the stairs. It ceased sud- 
denly, and the three children 
entered with demure manners, 
smooth hair, and a faint frag- 
rance of curd soap. Percy 
shook hands with his uncle, and 
then made for his mother’s side, 
where he stood crossing his legs 
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and biting his lips. Molly, a 
brown-eyed dumpling of six, 
flung herself completely into 
the Commander’s arms: the 
third child, who came in age 
between the other two, greeted 
everybody with impassive dig- 
nity, and seemed undecided 
which way to turn. This choice 
was the constant problem of his 
life: his very name depended 
on it, for when he followed his 
brother they were commonly 
called “Alan and Percy,” but 
when he went with his sister, 
to whom he was more closely 
united, the pair were always 
known as “Ally and Molly.” 
To-night he did not hesitate 
long: Molly having hauled 
Uncle Roland to a chair and 
climbed upon one of his long, 
hard knees, Ally took the other 
with unrelaxed gravity. But 
it was Molly alone who insisted 
upon stories being told at once. 

While these were in pro- 
gress Mr Mundy carried on 
@ conversation with his hostess 
in quiet asides, asking short 
pointed questions about the 
children, and receiving much 
longer replies from their proud 
mother. But in so small a 
room it was easy to focus the 
attention upon background and 
foreground at once, and he 
missed very little of what 
was going on across the way. 
There was a story for each 
child in turn. Molly de- 
manded, and got, the history 
of “a very naughty little 
girl”: Alan preferred a fairy- 
tale: Percy, when his turn 
came, asked for something 
about Sir Percival or Lord 
Nelson. The Commander took 
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the second choice, and gave a 
really stirring account of the 
battle of Trafalgar, delivered 
with perfect conviction and 
without for one moment play- 
ing down to his little audi- 
ence. It was an old favour- 
ite with all of them, and 
they all had comments to 
make when it was finished. 

“He said his prayers,” re- 
marked Alan, turning his 
grave eyes on the narrator, 
“Did that make it hurt not 
so much to be killed?” 

The Commander hesitated, 
but Mrs Twyman interposed 
with authority and confirmed 
Alan’s doctrine. Molly took 
the next turn. 

“Was the lady he wrote to 
like cook?” she asked. ‘“Cook’s 
name is Emma,” 

This made Percy furious. 
“How can you be so silly!” 
he cried. “Emma was the 
most beautiful person in the 
world, and the best, too— 
wasn’t she, mother?” 

Mrs Twyman blushed and 
rang the bell: but Percy held 
on firmly. 

“She was, wasn’t she, Uncle 
Roland ?” 

But his mother after all 
preferred to have the question 
answered in her own way. 

“I don’t think we need 
make comparisons,” she said, 
“there are so many good 
people in the word.” 

“But she was one of the 
best, wasn’t she?” 

“That will do, Percy,” said 
his mother in a voice of cold 
and crushing gentleness; “you 
are worrying your uncle,” 

“Oh, no!” said the Com- 
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mander, “I like to see his 
bristles up for a woman. Look 
here, old boy, let us put it 
this way — we'll stand up for 
her against all comers, shall 
we?” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘we'll 
throw our gloves down.” 

But in the very middle of 
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his proud little gesture he 
saw the quiet sensible blue 
eyes of his guardian fixed 
upon him, and knew that he 
had exposed himself once more 
to the enemy. He coloured 
deeply, and hastened to fetch 
a chessboard for which no 
one had asked. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Late hours were not in 
question in that remote age— 
at any rate, not in Midland 
society. By half-past eight 
Percival had gone to bed, 
and the two men who were 
to discuss his career were sit- 
ting one on each side of the 
dining-room fire, preparing to 
smoke, Their hostess, who in- 
herited traditions of the most 
careful hospitality, had pro- 
vided long clay pipes of the 
kind known as_ Broseley 
Churchwardens, which she re- 
membered from of old to be 
favourites with Mr Mundy. 
To the Commander they were 
not so familiar, but anything 
that would burn tobacco was 
good enough for his purpose. 

Mrs Twyman was upstairs 
saying good-night to Percy: 
she had promised to return 
immediately, and had begged 
them not to begin without 
her. Mr Mundy, however, was 
already busy with the first 
movement of his well - dis- 
ciplined but not very mobile 
thoughts. He took a deep 
pull at his pipe, closing and 
slowly reopening his eyes 
before he began. 

“Roland,” he said in his 


most modest and consultative 
voice, “have you gone much 
into the question of modern 
education ?” 

The slow, heavily accent- 
uated march of the words 
almost alarmed his companion. 

“No,” he replied, “I’m 
ashamed to say, I haven't. 
The fact is, I’m afraid I 
have rather a way of taking 
things as they come, and not 
before.” 

“We all do that,” said the 
other very quietly. ‘“ But some- 
times,” he went on, with an- 
other long pull, “sometimes I 
take up a question—like an 
equation—and try to work it 
out for my own amusement.” 

He was silent again: his 
troops still seemed to find the 
road heavy at the start, and 
he pulled harder at his pipe as 
if to help them along. 

“What do you think,” he 
said presently, “of the kind of 
education—the kind of training 
—this boy of Amelia’s has had 
—so far?” 

“Oh!” replied the Commander 
vaguely, “I don’t know: she 
hasn’t told me much about it.” 

“Nor me: but I’ve noticed 
one or two things to-day.” 
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“He’s not been making bad 
weather of it?” 

“He’s been—I’m afraid—on 
the wrong tack altogether: of 
course the child himself r 

At this point Mrs Twyman 
entered the room, pushed back 
the table, and seated herself 
between the two men. “Don’t 
stop talking,” she said, “I’ve 
got my work,” and her quick 
fingers were instantly busy 
with woolwork, her still quicker 
eyes and ears alert to watch 
her companions and mark the 
drift if not the depth of their 
conversation. 

Mr Mundy _ deliberately 
changed his formation and 
began to march again. 

“Amelia,” he said very 
gently, “we were talking about 
modern education. I’m a quiet 
old fogey myself, but the educa- 
tion of the young is not what I 
should like to see it.” 

Mrs Twyman smiled at the 
wistful emphasis on the word 
“like,” — it was so character- 
istic. But though it pleased 
her, she saw through it uner- 
ringly. ‘You are talking of 
Percy,” she said in the tones 
of one accepting a challenge. 

“We were talking generally,” 
he replied, determined to avoid 
controversy as long as possible. 
“ Your boy, I am sure, has been 
very well taught,—it is the 
whole system I criticise.” 

She looked at the Com- 
mander, but he was looking 
at the bowl of his pipe. Mr 
Mundy wreathed himself once 
more in a deliberative cloud, 
and as it cleared his gentle 
voice was heard again in a more 
even and continuous effort. 
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“When you come to think of 
it,” he said, “the only object of 
education is life. You've got 
to teach the young as much as 
possible before they begin to 
live. The time is short: there’s 
a great deal to be learnt: you 
can’t afford to waste a day. 
To let them spend time on any- 
thing unreal is waste.” 

“I quite agree,” interposed 
Mrs Twyman. “TI have always 
loved things to be real: I never 
would wear imitation of any 
kind.” 

Mr Mundy utilised the in- 
terval to keep his pipe going, 
but made no direct reply to 
this remark. 

“In the matter of reality,” 
he continued, ‘‘ we seem to have 
got off the road some long time 
ago; and we have not yet got 
back. We must. There has 
been a break in our progress. 
I’m not a scholar myself, but 
the other day an Oxford Pro- 
fessor showed me some very 
remarkable passages from 
Cicero. The ideas were not 
quite our ideas: but the stand- 
point was an advanced stand- 
point. He convinced me that 
the ancients, some of them, 
were nearer to us, mentally, 
than our own forefathers were 
—nearer to our view of science 
and polities and religion.” 

Mrs Twyman pounced, almost 
before the word was out. 

“Religion? You mean the 
early Christians, I suppose?” 

“No,” said Mr Mundy with 
great steadiness, “ not religion: 
I should have said Cosmogony. 
What I mean is that these 
Romans took a real view of 
the world: they had given up 
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they were sane. Then unhap- 
pily, for some reason, the 
European world went mad : 
germs of barbarism got into 
the system : fever followed : the 
human intellect fell into the 
delirium of the Middle Ages. 
It has recovered for some time 
now, but we still go on teaching 
our children a good deal of the 
nonsense we used to talk while 
we were all out of our senses.” 

Mrs Twyman looked very 
uneasy, but she only shut her 
lips tightly and gave her 
brother-in-law a glance that 
was as good as a command. 
He took his pipe out of his 
mouth at once. 

“Yes, Mundy,” he said, “for 
instance?” 

“For instance, the classics 
themselves—dead languages.” 

Mrs Twyman pounced again. 
“The New Testament is written 
in Greek.” 

“The translation is more 
useful,” replied Mr Mundy. 
“T think translations would be 
always more useful,” 

“What about poetry?” asked 
the Commander. 

“Of course I only meant 
translations of books that are 
useful in the original.” 

This appeased Mrs Twyman, 
but not her ally. 

“T’m not a scholar either,” 
he said; “but, do you know, I 
believe Latin prose was as 
good mental exercise as any 
that I ever got. It teaches 
you to steer and keep your 
head.” 

“T don’t find fault with the 
classics as gymnastics,” Mr 
Mundy conceded. 
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‘“ As literature, then?” 

“T admit literature,” replied 
Mr Mundy, “but as an orna- 
ment rather than a foundation, 
and I should wish the liter- 
ature to be more modern.” 

“Percy is very fond of 
modern literature,” said Mrs 
Twyman. “He has read nearly 
all Scott’s works.” 

“Has he?” The percentage 
of regret in the tone was al- 
most infinitesimal, but it could 
not escape Percy’s mother. 

“ Of course not the ‘ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,’” she said; “I 
forbade that.” 

“Quite so.” Mr Mundy sat 
up with an energy which Mrs 
Twyman mistook for approval. 

“JT think you can’t be too 
careful about what boys read,” 
she continued: but he only sat 
back again with a rather dis- 
couraged air. 

Presently he began once 
more, as if from the very be- 
ginning. 

“ Amelia, if you won’t find it 
too. dull, I should like to tell 
you and Roland my scheme of 
education — the scheme I’ve 
been thinking over lately. 
Then you can both criticise it.” 

“Do,” replied Amelia warm- 
ly; “that is just what I was 
wishing you would do.” 

“Good!” said the Com- 
mander, “but let me refill first, 
these clays are so small in the 
bowl.” 

Mr Mundy also refilled, and 
then began. “The chief thing 
that struck me,” he said, “on 
looking back at my own edu- 
cation, was its futility. It was 
a grind, but it ground no grist. 
It mostly came to nothing. It 
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was mostly waste of time. The 
knowledge by which I work 
and earn my living I had to 
learn afterwards.” 

“My dear husband wouldn’t 
have agreed with you about 
that,” said Mrs Twyman. 

‘No, it was not all waste,” 
added the Commander. “A 
man must have friends, and it 
is not by his professional know- 
ledge that he gets them, as a 
rule.” 

“IT was coming to that 
later,” said Mr Mundy in his 
quiet, unshaken way. “Aman 
needs a social education as 
well as a general training, but 
the general training comes 
first. It comes first in time 
and first in importance. It 
almost seems as if the whole 
thing were too simple to be 
understood—too obvious. We 
have first to learn all about 
the world — inanimate nature, 
then life, then human life. This 
learning we may call Natural 
Philosophy—let us stretch the 
words a little if necessary. 
Part One would include Geo- 
graphy —the surface of the 
earth: Geology—the frame- 
work underneath: Chemistry 
and Physics—the composition 
and forces: Astronomy, — all 
these sciences gathered up and 
carried to an immensely higher 
power.” 

“Mathematics?” suggested 
the Commander. 

‘‘Mathematics, of course, as 
the a b c of all the rest. 
After these would come Part 
Two, Biology —a whole life 
and education in itself, I am 
told; and then Part Three, 
History: but History from 
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the anthropological side — no 
myths, no battles, no person- 
alities. A general training of 
this kind would give a young 
fellow a chance of acquiring a 
broad and natural view of 
things—a real view: and by 
pushing it farther in any given 
direction it could be developed 
into the special training re- 
quired for any profession or 
work in life.” 

“Pretty wide—your Natural 
Philosophy course,” remarked 
the Commander. 

“Yes, indeed,” sighed Mrs 
Twyman. 

“I know,” said Mr Mundy, 
“so wide that to me it seems 
to claim the whole of the time 
available: the elements of social 
training—my second course— 
must practically be learnt out 
of school hours—a kind of 
intellectual game, or holiday 
task. This course is a triple 
one too: Moral Science, Poli- 
tics and Political Economy, 
and some kind of Aisthetics— 
these would go towards what 
is called general culture, and 
form a special training for 
social life.” 

“You promised us Litera- 
ture,” the Commander reminded 
him. 

“Yes: it would come in 
under Adsthetics.” 

At this point Mrs Twyman 
drew a suspiciously deep 
breath, rolled up her work, 
and glanced at the clock as 
an act of formality. “If you 
will excuse me,” she said, “I 
always go in, about this time, 
to take a look at the children.” 

Her brother-in-law opened 
the door and she disappeared. 
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CHAPTER V., 


The two men settled down 
again into that position of 
dignified comfort which is only 
possible for the smoker of a 
long-stemmed pipe. The Com- 
mander waited for his compan- 
ion to resume. 

“Your sister-in-law is a 
charming woman,” said Mr 
Mundy presently ; “but like so 
many women—most women, I 
think—she can’t get on with- 
out concrete instances. Any 
discussion of general principles 
makes her yawn—she wants 
particulars, personalities.” 

“Well, in this case,” remon- 
strated the Commander, “it 
was rather the idea—wasn’t 
it?—that we were to consider 
the particular instance of young 
Percy ?” 

“Yes, my dear Roland,” said 
the other with a more emphati- 
cally confidential tone, “ but 
that was just my difficulty: I 
was bound to avoid the per- 
sonal question. I am _ very 
much interested in this boy— 
too much interested to be cool 
about the way he is being 
brought up. If there is any- 
thing in my ideas on education, 
he has been wasting his time 
even more thoroughly than I 
did. He has been losing ground 
—learning only things that 
must be unlearnt.” 

“Let us have that out,” said 
Twyman; “it might clear me 
up a little.” 

Mr Mundy seemed quite 
glad to relieve his feelings. 
“Percy,” he said, “has been 
fed on sweets. By sweets I 


mean that kind of stuff that 
all children love — remantic 
fantastic stuff, succulent but 
innutritious ; unreal tales about 
unreal people with unreal ideas 
of life It is the common 
thing, of course: and it is easy 
to see how it came about. The 
taste is inherited: the human 
race in the primitive stages 
loved adventure, and what is 
called the heroic, and mystery 
—especially mystery about the 
relation of the sexes. I find 
no fault with children for being 
primitive in these ways,—they 
have only to outgrow it. But 
see what has happened. It is 
just these unreal and mysti- 
cal notions that have always 
formed the chief material of 
Literature. Yet instead of 
putting Literature in its proper 
place, at the end of the less 
important part of the curricu- 
lum, we go on to this day 
making it the actual text-book 
of our education.” 

“Good!” said the Com- 
mander. “I am getting hold 
of it now. We have been put- 
ting what is merely one of the 
dessert dishes in place of the 
joint?” 

“In place of all the substan- 
tial courses,” said Mr Mundy. 
“And it is not even a well- 
arranged wholesome dessert 
dish—it is a sort of: compdte, 
a dangerous mixture of all 
kinds of fruit, ripe and unripe, 
not at all fit for young and 
growing people.” 

The solemnity and the hum- 
our of the Commander’s ex- 
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pression deepened together. 
“Well now,” he asked with 
evident enjoyment, “how far 
do you think the mischief 
has gone,—how much of the 
dangerous compound do you 
suppose young Percival has 
absorbed ?” 

“There's a good deal in 
the complete set of Scott’s 
novels.” 

“There is indeed,” replied 
the other; “but you forget— 
the set was not complete, it 
was selected.” 

“Just so,” said Mr Mundy 
energetically. ‘That com- 
pletes my case. The one 
story of real human interest 
is forbidden—the only one 
which could give the boy any 
light on the real world: he 
is allowed all the rest, the 
fancy-dress Crusaders and 
Knights, the stagey historical 
characters, and the still sillier 
Cavaliers and Jacobites.” 

“You think poorly of. Sir 
Walter,” said the Commander. 

“No,” replied Mr Mundy, 
“T’ve read his Life. He was 
a fine character, but he wrote 

. . He hesitated. 

“Yes, yes—he wrote Lit- 
erature, I admit,” said the 
Commander. “But the ques- 
tion is, What ill effect has it 
produced on Percy—so far?” 

“This afternoon,” replied 
Mr Mundy, “I arrived a few 
minutes before I was expected. 
I found the boy spending his 
energies on a couple of her- 
aldic drawings. Now I don’t 
understand heraldry. . . .” 
He paused. 

“T do,” said the Commander 
promptly. 
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“Then you can explain to 
me what it is—I mean, why 
it attracts. The silly old 
business of silly old women, 
some one called it once. What 
does Percy find in it?” ; 

“Probably much what Sir 
Walter found,” said the Com- 
mander. 

“TI was afraid so,” replied 
Mr Mundy. “Then it appears 
that my objection to the novels 
was well grounded.” 

“T am sure Percy did not 
get his love of heraldry from 
books.” 

Mr Mundy looked at the 
speaker, but seemed unwilling 
to press the question. 

“You needn’t look at me,” 
laughed the Commander. “I’m 
no more guilty than Scott. 
We all three got it from the 
same source. We inherited it. 
But I may have done some- 
thing to help the boy on. I 
own to that.” 

“You have told him stories,” 
said Mr Mundy, with the same 
unwillingness as before. 

“Yes,” replied the other, 
“there’s no denying it—you 
heard me this very afternoon. 
I needn't ask what you 
thought of my _ subjects— 
myths, battles, and person- 
alities.” 

“T’ll be frank too,” said Mr 
Mundy in his quiet, pleasant 
voice. “I had this afternoon 
in my mind when I spoke 
just now. But the opinion 
was one already formed—it was 
not an impromptu suggested 
by you.” 

“Well,” replied the Com- 
mander, ‘“‘you have the better 
of me there—the fact is, I 
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have a theory of education 
too, but it 2 an impromptu 
suggested by you. Still ”—_he 


added cheerfully —“T'll play 
it against you, if you don't 
mind.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


At this moment Mrs Twy- 
man entered the room and 
took her place again. ‘Where 
have you got to?” she asked. 
“I’m sorry to have been away 
so long, but Percy was talking 
in his sleep.” 

“About Emma?” asked her 
brother-in-law. 

“How did you know?” she 
exclaimed. 

“My doing,” he replied with 
immense seriousness, “and I 
am just going to be heard in 
my own defence.” 

She glanced quickly away 
from him at his opponent, but 
Mr Mundy’s blue eyes shone 
reassuringly at her through 
the cloud of smoke. 

“Roland,” he said, ‘has just 
thought out a system of edu- 
cation. We are the first to 
hear it.” 

“No hit!” laughed the 
Commander boyishly. ‘The 
system is a good deal older 
than me. It is the same old 
system that he has _ been 
abolishing: only my ideas on 
it are new—new to me, that 
is. Seriously,” he continued, 
“T do believe there’s more in 
it than he thinks, and I be- 
lieve I see why. It is a 
case of the scientific against 
the imaginative.” 

“Tm with you, so far,” said 
Mr Mundy comfortably. 

“You won't be much 
farther,” retorted the Com- 


mander, “because I mean my 
view by the scientific, and yours 
by the imaginative.” 

“Continue,” said Mr Mundy 
stolidly, without even moving 
his pipe. 

Mrs Twyman ventured an 
apology for her brother-in-law’s 
paradox. ‘You know, Roland 
is rather good at science: the 
last time he was here he put 
the boiler right.” 

“Any how,” resumed the 
Commander, “I’m trying my 
best now. I’m quite serious. 
What I should call a really 
scientific view of anything is 
one which is based on ascer- 
tained facts, one which takes 
all the observed facts into 
account and proceeds from 
them— never in defiance of 
them. An imaginative view, 
on the contrary, is one not based 
on facts but on a theory, one 
which ignores some facts and 
overrides others. Your system 
of education does this, Mundy, 
if you will forgive me for 
saying so. It is a method, 
arbitrarily imposed from with- 
out, and not taking account of 
man’s natural needs,” 

“T should have thought 
knowledge of the world we 
live in Mr Mundy was 
beginning. 

“T grant it,” the other inter- 
rupted, “‘we do need that, we 
do desire it: but not all in the 
same way. Some desire it 
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methodically, perhaps, as you 
do: others, and more of them 
I imagine, desire it experiment- 
ally, as a series of adventures 
rather than a mass of useful 
information. So far as I know 
anything of men,—or boys,— 
what they want in life is not 
a set of material data, but a 
kind of spiritual remance. 
They begin by looking for it 
through the senses, but whether 
they recognise the fact or not, 
all adventures are really ad- 
ventures of the spirit.” 

“T don’t know about that,” 
Mr Mundy replied, “but let 
me remind you that we are 
talking of education, not of 
adventures.” 

“T’m glad you reminded me,” 
said the Commander, “that is 
just what I wanted you to say. 
To me—to Percy—to any boy 
—life is all adventures, and edu- 
cation, as I understand it, is the 
same thing as life. You speak 
of education as the acquiring 
of a mass of information, to be 
used in a later stage called life. 
I say it is experience, practical 
experience—that is, experience 
mainly spiritual.” 

“You don’t make your 
living,” said Mr Mundy, “out 
of your spiritual experience— 
unless you happen to be a 
great preacher.” 

“T should like Percy to take 
Orders, of course,” Mrs Twy- 
man interposed, ‘‘ but at present 
he seems more inelined for the 
Army.” 

“Well,” said Mr Mundy 
rather doubtfully, “at any rate 
for that, Roland will admit, 
Literature is not much of an 
equipment.” 


“I admit nothing of the 
kind,” answered Roland, “ but 
my present point is that in 
truly scientific view education 
is not so much an equipment 
as @ process of development, 
Biologically, I imagine, you can 
speak of an organism— the 
human mind—being developed 
in powers, but not of its bein 
‘equipped’ with external things 
like information. In order to 
develop, a boy needs food and 
air and perhaps a_ certain 
amount of clothing, but you 
merely propose to put him into 
plaster-of-Paris,” 

“T don’t believe Mr Mundy 
ever proposed that,” said 
Amelia firmly. “If he did, it 
was not while J was in the 
room,” 

“T was speaking of the 
mind,” replied Roland, “but 
there’s no difference between 
us there—the plaster mould is 
a mistake in either case: a 
boy’s mind is no more born 
crooked than his body is. I 
can believe that our present 
system of education is often 
too cramping, but it is not 
nearly so rigid or so unlike 
the himan shape as Mundy’s 
would be. That is why I say 
his view is the unreal view, the 
unscientific view: he looks 
upon boys’ minds as so many 
lumps of clay, all featureless, 
all similar, all to be squeezed 
in the same arbitrary mould.” 

“TI do rather,” said Mr 
Mundy, “and I think I am 
more right than wrong.” 

“But your Biology has » 
good deal to say about in- 
herited differences.” 

“In the case of plants and 
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animals, yes: but men have to 
do the work of the world, they 
must be standardised, you 
can’t have them all going their 


own way.” ; 
“No indeed,” said Mrs 


Twyman, “it would be the 
ruin of them—though I must 
say that Percy is quite an 
exceptional boy.” 

The Commander laughed 
heartily. “He is: but so are 
all boys, quite exceptional: as 
some one said of the angels, 
there are as many species as 
individuals.” 

“Then you are advocating 
chaos,” said Mr Mundy. 

“ Theoretically — imaginat- 
ively—you might say so,” re- 
plied the Commander, “ but not 
if you observed the facts. 
Boys differ in hundreds of 
ways, but they have some 
things in common, and one of 
them is just the thing that 
makes it possible to educate 
them together.” 

“T see,” said Mr Mundy, 
“the love of sweets—you have 
only to indulge that.” 

Roland laughed again—the 
laugh of one who admires his 
adversary’s shots without fear- 
ing them. “Your disrespect 
for science,” he replied, “is be- 
coming unscrupulous: you are 
using metaphors to colour your 
facts. We are agreed that 
men love certain things, cer- 
tain ideas. You do not in- 
quire into the nature of these 
ideas, you label them ‘un- 
wholesome sweets,’ and hope 
that we shall outgrow the 
taste for them. Too many of 
us do: love wakes men once a 
lifetime each, perhaps, but that 
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and the child’s unheeded dream 
is all the light of all their day. 
Still the desire is immertal— 
the desire of the soul for ad- 
venture. We may forget it, 
but we hand it on.” 

Roland’s voice had changed 
imperceptibly. ‘‘ Do you know, 
Mundy,” he continued, “ when 
you spoke of the delirium of 
the Middle Ages you hit me 
very hard. The Dark Ages do 
look from this distance rather 
like a feverish dream—an in- 
coherent grasping at the 
phantoms of earth. But the 
Middle Age was a waking to 
reality, a discovery of things 
new and old, a recognition of 
man’s true nature and an in- 
tense delight in it.” 

“A childish delight, may I 
say?” 

“All delight is childish if 
it is intense,” replied Roland ; 
“but it need not be childish 
in its subject or in its method. 
The delight of the Middle Age 
was in that with which every 
man starts, and to which all 
men must come,—the delight 
in adventure and in service.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” 
said Mr Mundy; “how does 
service come in?” 

“There is no satisfaction in 
adventuring merely for profit: 
that was part of the discovery, 
that you must serve something 
greater than yourself, even if 
it is only a King or a Church. 
But the strongest impulse, the 
impulse that we are all born 
with, is to serve God, or a 
woman, or the weaker in a 
fight.” 

Mr Mundy’s voice was very 
gentle as he replied. —" 
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—and he paused a moment— 
“there’s a great deal in what 
you say, though I’m not sure 
how far it affects the argu- 
ment. But why shouldn’t a 
man delight in serving Sci- 
ence?” 

“He may,” said the other 
quickly, “he may serve any 
cause: and if he delights in 
it he will personify it as fem- 
inine.” 

“Putting that aside——” 
Mr Mundy began. 

“You can’t put it aside— 
Science, like everything else, 
must be an adventure and a 
service. It would be mere 
frivolity to collect information 
for its own sake. There must 
be a fight or a pilgrimage in 
it somewhere.” 

“You make life a very rest- 
less affair, don’t you?” 

Roland moved _ suddenly, 
stretching out his arm with so 
much energy that his long pipe- 
stem snapped and fell clatter- 
ing in the fender. “I?” he 
exclaimed, “‘ J make life rest- 
less? When has life ever 
rested? How could it rest 
and be life?” 

Mr Mundy sat up very 
deliberately, took a new pipe 
from the table and handed 
it across without comment. 
“My dear Roland,” he said, 
“T accept your phrase—Science 
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is a pilgrimage to the shrine of 


truth. But it has been the 
only part of my life that has 
given me any peace.” 

“Mere Science may be peace,” 
said Roland more quietly, “ but 
life cannot: life looks beyond 
science.  Inguietum est cor 
nostrum.” 

Amelia glanced up quickly, 
but with gentle eyes. “You 
got that from my dear 
husband,” she said with old- 
fashioned simplicity ; “it was 
one of his favourite quotations, 
But there is more, isn’t there? 
—two or three words more?” 

“Yes,” replied MrMundy very 
quietly, “I remember it well. 
You are very like your brother, 
Roland—more like than I knew. 
I could almost fancy .. .” 
His slow voice ceased, without 
any abruptness, and there was 
a silence, during which his 
thought seemed still to hang 
in the air like the last vibra- 
tions of a bell. Amelia bent 
more closely over her wool- 
work: her lips trembled per- 
ceptibly, but after a last 
vigorous stitch or two she rose 
with a gallant little gesture of 
the head. “There are plenty 
more pipes,” she said, “but I’m 
afraid I must leave you before 
you begin again. There will 
be time to finish our talk in 
the morning.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


After their hostess had said 
good-night and gone, the two 
men remained standing near 
the door: neither of them felt 
it necessary to express the 


sympathy and admiration that 
was moving them both. Roland 
half seated himself upon the 
edge of the table and pushed 4 
tray towards his companion. 
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“Qhall we light up again?” he 


asked. 
Mr Mundy poured out a glass 


of water. ‘1 think it is rather 
late,” he replied, ‘“ but there 
are one or two things I wanted 
to hear about from you 
privately. Do you know 
anything of this school that 
Amelia is thinking of?” 

“Tt is a long way off,” said 
Roland, “but it seems quite a 
good school: the headmaster 
was my brother’s old tutor at 
Cambridge—a high wrangler 
as well as a scholar, so his ideas 
won’t be one-sided.” 

Mr Mundy drank, and stood 
looking reflectively at his 
glass. 

“ Roland,” he asked suddenly, 
“what is the boy going in for 
—not the Church, really ?” 

“Oh! no,” replied the other, 
“that is only her sentiment—it 
doesn’t prevent her from being 
quite business-like. She wants 
him to have a try for the family 
fortune.” 

“T never heard of it,” said 
Mr Mundy. “Where does it 
come from?” 

“Tt is land,” replied Roland, 
“a big place in the south of 
England, belonging to the 
other Twymans. The present 
man is the last of them, and 
the property is entailed — at 
least we say so. He has a 
married daughter and some 
grandchildren, but the theory 
is that young Percy is the next 
male heir.” 

“You astonish me,” said Mr 
Mundy. “I never heard of 


these people—are they near 
relations ?” 
6“ No, 


very distant: our 
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common ancestor lived in the 
reign of Henry the Highth.” 

“My dear Roland!” Mr 
Mundy remonstrated. 

“Well, I know,” admitted 
the other, ‘it does sound rather 
far-fetched, but it seems that it 
isa very peculiar case. Legally, 
I believe they think there may 
be something in it.” 

“Legally?” repeated Mr 
Mundy. The word seemed to 
impress him. ‘ Do you mind,” 
he asked suddenly, “if we sit 
down again for a moment ?— 
this is all new to me.” He 
turned his chair to face the 
corner of the table where 
Roland was still sitting, sank 
into it, and began to fill a fresh 
pipe in silence. 

“Do I understand,” he began 
presently, “that this claim has 
been submitted to a lawyer? 
It seems so strange to me that 
I never heard your brother 
speak of it.” 

‘“‘ He never spoke of it to any 
one: it troubled him—he had 
scruples about it. As far ashe 
himself was concerned, he re- 
nounced it: but as it was a 
claim that he had inherited, he 
didn’t think it right to decide 
against his successors. So he 
handed over all the papers to 
me many years ago, before he 
married, and it was then that 
I took a legal opinion.” 

“Tt was favourable, 
say?” 

“ Well, it was not unfavour- 
able, and Amelia is all for fol- 
lowing it up. It is the only 
thing in which her husband’s 
wish is not law to her; she 
thinks he was too unselfish to 
stand up against a usurper.” 
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“What view does the usurper 
take of it?” 

“Oh, he’s very polite—we 
had some correspondence with 
him. He says he never heard 
of any ground for such a 
claim, and he has long ago dis- 
entailed the property fand re- 
settled it on his grandchildren. 
That makes Amelia furious.” 

“Tt would,” said Mr Mundy. 
“‘ And what does the boy say to 
it?” 

“ Well, it doesn’t concern him 
till Sir William dies—he’s a 
man of sixty-five, and quite 
hearty, I believe. Even then, 
a family lawsuit is not a career 
for a boy like Percy. I asked 
Amelia, when I gave her back 
the papers, not to talk to him 
about it at present.” 

“ T think you are right there,” 
said Mr Mundy; “it is a matter 
that may sleep: it has nothing 
to do with the question of his 
education—at least, not from 
my point of view.” ; 

“Nor from mine,” added 
Roland; “the adventures you 
find in the law courts are not 
usually chivalrous ones.” 

The words turned Mr 
Mundy’s thoughts back into 
their channel of half-an-hour 
ago. He began again in his 
sudden and confidential man- 
ner— 

“Roland, you haven’t told 
me this. Why do you insist 
so much on a literary educa- 
tion? Where does Literature 
come in?” 

“Everywhere,” replied Ro- 
land, “ Literature is the record 
of all the adventures that man 
ever had worth remembering. 
It is the only school of arms for 
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a boy’s soul, and the only guide 
to the enchanted ferest through 
which his way lies. He will 
go, of course, by a way of his 
own; he will come to castles 
and fords that he has never 
read of, but they won’t be so 
different from those his an- 
cestors found—the wooing and 
the tilting will be very like 
indeed, and then—” he hardly 
paused—‘ whatever else may 
change, the Sangraal does not.” 
Mr Mundy was silent, but his 
silences were not dumb ones; 
there was a breadth, almost a 
warmth about them, which 
made them more like twilight 
than darkness. Roland under- 
stood that his own last sentence 
was being received, not with in- 
tellectual assent, but with grave 
respect. He could not know 
that this was but partly for its 
own sake, and partly because 
he had once more vividly re- 
called the mood and manner of 
his dead brother; but he felt 
that in the sympathetic talk 
the edges of their controversy 
had softened. It was a plea- 
sure to hear the quiet, kindly 
voice begin again— 
“Roland,” said Mr Mundy, 
“you keep your point clear to 
the end. I like that; it makes 
a discussion more interesting. 
But mightn’t we leave arguing 
now, and find some place of 
agreement before we go to 
bed? I mean, of course, on 
the theoretical question, be- 
cause practically I imagine the 
boy will go to whatever school 
his mother sets her heart upon, 
and learn whatever they choose 
to teach him there. You think 
the most valuable part of that 
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will be what brings out his 
inherited character, especially 
the chivalrous and mystical 


tendencies of it. May I say 
that I still believe in another 
element as even more useful 
and necessary — the scientific 
spirit, the will to get clear of 
the mists of imagination and 
to look at the world in the 
broad daylight of fact and 
reason, to see things objectively 
as much as possible and sub- 
jectively as little as possible?” 

“My dear fellow,” said 
Roland cordially, “ of course 
ou must believe that, and 
why shouldn’t you? All I ask 
is that Percy shall not be put 
into too strait a waistcoat.” 

“T think, perhaps, I was 
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hasty there,” replied Mr Mundy. 
“T did my own cause an in- 
justice. What I should have 
said is that my view of life 
—the ancient - and - modern 
view of life, is—well, not less 
old and true than the medieval 
view, and cannot give way to 
it, either in the progress of the 
race or of the individual. The 
boy will fall in with both, no 
fear of that: they will pull 
him both ways: you and I 
needn’t trouble about the end, 
because we shall not live to 
see it.” 

“Good!” said Roland; “I 
like that way of putting it: it 
may very well happen as you 
say, and if it does, then that 
will be Percival’s adventure.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AN INCIDENT 

THOSE whose work takes 
them into the world’s by- 
paths frequently find some- 
thing in the little unexpected 
happenings on the march to 
compensate them for the dis- 
comforts of their journey. It 
is possible that the old-stagers 
in China who travel continually 
in carts, litters, or wheel-bar- 
rows which may be pulled, 
pushed, and sailed, may grow 
in time to find all journeys 
wearisome and all sensations 
dull; but for a fresh young 
spirit who has never been be- 
yond reach of a railway, albeit 
an engineer, a trip into the 
wilds sparkles with the glamour 
of the unknown. The great, 
lonely space of the Northern 
Plain has a voice that can call, 
the passes have fingers that 
beckon. Cities may entice, but 
once outside their walls the 
little rugged path cries, “ Fol- 
low me!” 

The traveller in question had 
lived in China for a year, but 
he had been stuck in his own 
particular treaty - port, or else 
travelling up and down his 
especial section of line. Until 
a week ago he had thought 
that he knew all about China, 
because he could speak the 
language a little and saw the 
Chinese every day. He con- 
sidered the country “ monoton- 
ous,” and the people “harmless,” 
and his attitude towards them 
was one of good-humoured and 
indulgent patronage. But 
when he arrived in Peking he 
became aware that his ready- 
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made ideas were undergoing a 
speedy and a lasting change, 
He entered the capital and 
was filled with astonishment; 
and then in turn with horror, 
laughter, and dismay. And 
the outcome of all these emo- 
tions and of the interest that 
they aroused was a wild love 
of unregenerate Peking, strong 
enough to upset all his treaty- 
port convictions and to accom- 
pany him to the end of his 
days. No one is ever the same 
after a visit to Peking as be- 
fore. Upon a short acquaint- 
ance Peking ceases to be a city 
and becomes one of the great 
elemental passions, like love or 
hate or fear. It is something 
that changes you, either for 
better or worse. What its 
influence will be you cannot 
tell: you only know that things 
will never be quite the same 
again afterwards. 

Richard Boyd was a tall, 
square-shouldered, clear-voiced 
man of twenty-four; a typical 
“foreign devil,” blonde and 
blue-eyed. He was on his way 
to Kalgan in the interests of the 
Peking to Kalgan railway, and, 
as he climbed into his cart at 
the door of the inn-yard, he 
felt a little sorry to be off on 
a dull country journey when 
the city offered so many new 
experiences. And as they drove 
under the An-ting Mén, the 
carter sitting on the shaft and 
chirruping gaily to his two 
mules which were harnessed 
tandem with long rope-traces, 
Boyd stood up and leant his 
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arms on the top of the blue 
hood of the cart, and watched 
so regretfully the busy scene 
they were leaving that the 
picturesque Mongol village 
huddled outside the northern 
wall entirely failed to console 
him. The heavy wheels sank 
deep into the mud or jolted 
over stones. The cart swayed 
and rocked, Boyd swaying, 
rocking with it. Then he dived 
under the hood, and sat clutch- 
ing the little wooden handles 
with which the sides were 
fitted, and held on until the 
mules gained the welcome 
grassy slopes that stretch at 
the foot of the hills. 

The Nank’ow Pass thrilled 
him ; at the sight of the Great 
Wall his heart beat a tattoo 
of admiration for this mighty 
work of the old-time hero. This 
was not the monotonous country 
that he thought he knew. He 
was aglow to see more of its 
highly civilised barbarity, and 
realised that though Peking 
with its laughter and its weep- 
ing and its fascinating sparkle 
lay behind him, there might be 
other things just as interesting 
before, 

On that Monday he lunched 
at Nank’ow and slept at Ch’a- 
tow; on Tuesday he lunched 
at Huai-liai-hsien and slept at 
Sha-ch’ung ; on Wednesday he 
ate macaroni and weak soup 
at a little village that seemed 
too small to have a name, and 
slept at Hsiang-shoei-p’oo; and 
on Thursday he rose up, still 
giddy from the rocking of the 
cart which had bumped its 
way placidly up and down a 
road composed of shallow steps, 
and felt pleased to think that 
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this was the last day of his 
journey, and that to-night he 
would sleep at Kalgan. 

But the clear sky darkened 
as the morning wore on, and 
the wind began to blow in 
cold puffs, bringing the dust 
upon its wings. Boyd had 
been walking beside his cart 
for a couple of hours, and he 
climbed in and put on his 
dust - glasses. In this locality 
the road is merely the dry 
bed of a river, and as they 
turned round a bend and 
left the shelter of the rocks, 
a cold squall, driving the 
dust before it, came fiying to 
meet them. 

Cover his eyes as he would, 
the sand drifted into them. 
It crept down his neck and 
up his sleeves, and irritated 
him beyond words. Dust- 
glasses were of little use; he 
bound his muffler round his 
eyes, but there were still cracks 
and crevices through which 
his enemy could find him. 
At last he sat with his rug 
tent - wise over his head, 
and suffocated patiently be- 
neath it. 

But the carter on the shaft 
had to face the storm. He 
was an amiable old man, with 
only one eye—a little blue 
orb set in a red socket. He 
had beguiled the way with 
long histories of people whom 
they had passed—other carters, 
camel-drivers, and inn-keepers ; 
unconsciously teaching Boyd 
not only more of the lan- 
guage, but much about the 
customs of the country also. 
When Boyd put the rug over 
his head the carter smiled at 
him good -humouredly, and 
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then settled himself upon the 
shaft with a sigh of resigna- 
tion as another gust enveloped 
him. 

The road was long and 
lonely, and Boyd’s cart bumped 
along among several others, 
and wound in and out between 
strings of eamels which marched 
with slow, majestic steps. 
When the eamels were loaded 
their drivers had to walk, 
but if the beasts carried no 
burden the men could ride; 
and at early dawn they looked 
like so many corpses as they 
lay spread out upon the 
camels’ backs fast asleep, face 
downwards, one arm and one 
leg hanging over on either 
side to keep them in position. 
Along the river-bed highway 
all the traffic went at about 
the same rate, and on rocky 
ground the camels would over- 
take the carts; but where the 
occasional sward lay green 
and even, the tandems of mules 
and ponies would quickly out- 
distance the caravans. Boyd’s 
cart toiled up a hill, and at 
the top the carter signed to 
him to get out. 

“Call this a road?” mut- 
tered the traveller, looking 
down over a_ succession of 
steps and juts of rock. ‘ How- 
ever are we going to get 
down ?” 

But the mules, though slit- 
eared and knee - hacked, were 
very willing, and knew their 
work as well as the carter 
knew his. The long whip was 
seldom used. The wheeler 
had to hold the cart back, 
while the leader’s duty was 
merely to keep clear of him. 
The wheeler picked his way 
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delicately as long as he 
could, and then leapt bold- 
ly from one jut of rock 
to another, and somehow 
the cart followed him. Or 
where a long, smooth, turtle- 
back of rock cropped up in 
the road, he would sit down 
and slide, the leader having 
slid in like fashion before him. 
Half-way down the hill the 
two men built up a chasm 
in the road with pieces of 
loose rock from the hillside; 
and when this had been done 
and the place safely passed, 
Boyd got into the cart again, 
while the driver seated him- 
self once more with a sigh of 
relief. 

Among the rocks the dust 
was not so worrying, but all 
along the loess road, where 
the ground was soft and dry, 
each wheel and hoof let loose 
a blinding cloud of fine, hard 
particles, as tormenting as 
they were minute, This loess 
road had apparently been 
hollowed out of the rock by 
the constant passing of cart- 
wheels which planed off just 
a shaving for the wind to 
scatter.- The result was that 
the road had been worn down 
to a depth of forty or fifty 
feet, with cliffs of the soft rock 
towering above it on each side, 
making a passage which acted 
like a funnel for the draught 
and dust. The sand came 
swirling through, silting up 
the wheels ina moment. There 
were several carts on ahead, 
and the dust raised by them 
came racing back to annoy 
every unit of the procession. 
A handful of coolies had come 
with spades and shovels from 
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the surrounding villages, to 
earn a pittance by digging out 
the cartwheels and helping 
them up the hill. Boyd helped 
too—put a strong shoulder to 
the wheel and set it going. 
The dust was frightful. It 
poured down in volumes, as if 
the high walls were a chute; 
it filled every crevice, choking 
all who tried to face it. Boyd 
thought that it would be im- 
possible to get to the top of 
the hill, but the coolies dug 
out the wheels between each 
gust, and then with a great 
effort the cart would progress 
about a dozen yards and 
come to a standstill again. 
Men and mules turned their 
backs and waited for the squall 
to pass, and then rushed ona 
few yards farther. The patient 
animals had grown fractious, 
and kicked and tried to bite. 
The scene was like a vision of 
the Inferno: the dust - clouds 
racing through the pinky 
atmosphere, the struggling 
animals, and the tired, irritated 
men. 

Then the air lightened and 
Boyd saw blue sky at the end 
of the vista and plants grow- 
ing out of the cliff. The bare 
wall which flanked the road 
was only broken by a little 
cave at the top of the steep 
bank on the right. Its mouth 
made a dark blot on the 
brilliant sunshine that followed 
the storm, and looking up 
Boyd saw that there was 
something crouching within 
it, and wondered whether it 
were dog or wolf, since there 
were wolves in this district, 
and stooped for a stone. Then 
he saw that the thing that 
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crouched was a man, — evi- 
dently a beggar. 

The dust came whirling 
again. He covered his face 
with his arms and turned his 
back to the storm. As soon as 
it was past he helped on the 
work again, glad of the exercise, 
for it was very cold. They 
dug out the wheels and set 
the cart going, and then Boyd 
looked up to see how the 
beggar had weathered the 
squall, He was creeping to 
the mouth of his little hole, 
and something in his listening 
attitude told Boyd that he was 
blind. 

“Throw him some cash!” 
he said, and the carter, who 
carried the cash-bag, tossed up 
half a dozen coins threaded 
upon a string and sang out 
that they had fallen on the 
north side. The man did not 
reply or stretch out to take 
them. He was on his hands 
and knees, with head thrust 
forward, listening intently, and 
Boyd saw that his lips were 
moving. 

The Englishman stood still 
and listened. Above the sound 
of the thudding hoofs he caught 
an occasional word, and a dim 
feeling of unreality came over 
him. He had been told that 
the Mongol language was 
rather like Sanskrit in its 
flow, but he had never heard 
that it was translatable Greek. 

“Hupagé: hé pistis sou 
sesoke se,” the blind man said. 
And the fragment of a classical 
education gave this back to 
Boyd as “Go; thy faith hath 
saved thee.” 

The carts went slowly past 
him up the hill, but he re- 
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mained standing under the 
cave, his ears strained in listen- 
ing. The voice had dropped 
to a lower key and sounded 
dull and exhausted, but it was 
still audible, and Boyd waited 
there riveted by a mixture of 
English and Greek. He heard 
the word “ darkness,” and then 
“mighty voices,” and “ tharsei ” 
—take courage. 

He looked up and down the 
road. Sunshine flooded all. 
The tail of a particularly fine 
dust-devil was vanishing down 
the hill, while a Mongol beggar 
in a hole in the rock above 
him talked to himself in broken 
English and Greek. If he, 
standing in the road, were 
Richard Boyd, it was certain 
that the dust must have pene- 
trated into his brain-cells, or 
else the rocking of the cart 
had bumped him foolish. He 
shook himself awake, stepped 
forward quietly, and listened 
again. 

The mechanical murmur ran 
on— 


‘The thronging multitudes increase ; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 
The beggar’s voice is shrill and loud ; 
Until they say, ‘ He calleth thee !’ 
Tharsei; egeirai, phonei se.” 


The wind blew and the mur- 
mur died, but came to life 
again at, 

“*O, give me light ! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight !” 


Boyd, rooted where he stood, 
took a long stare. The man 
in the cave was small, shriv- 
elled, starved. His thin cotton 
clothes were no _ protection 
against the biting wind. His 
little dark queue was streaked 
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with grey. His face held 
Boyd’s attention: a broad, 


capable face, over which the 
skin was drawn as tight as 
parchment, a small straight 
nose, @ slightly square chin. 
The eyelids were closed into 
deep pits of shadow, but the 
face was in no way soulless; it 
looked rather as if everything 
in it that was crushable had 
been crushed out, and there 
was only left that which was 
indomitable and _ undying. 
And as the man strained 
forward on his hands and 
knees, speaking mechanically, 
listening intently, it seemed as 
if the other senses must surely 
make up in power of observa- 
tion for that one which was 
lost. As the verse continued 
Boyd saw that though he was 
weather - beaten he was pale 
and not sallow, and that there 
was something about the struc- 
ture of the bones behind the 
eyebrows that was not Chinese 
nor yet Mongol. 

“T believe you’re English!” 
he cried. “I’m coming up!” 

The man backed into his 
cave like a dog into his kennel, 
and as Boyd began to scramble 
up the steep slope, wondering 
how a blind man could achieve 
it, the voice above cried in 
Chinese that there was nothing 
to detain the foreigner on his 
journey ; that the blind should 
be left unmolested ; would the 
stranger pass on? And as 
Boyd mounted a hand was 
thrust out, either to help him 
up or to push him down, 
powerless to do either, for he 
caught it and held it, and 
stooped into the cave. 

“My word!” he said. “This 
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known! Who are you, and 
how do you come to be here?” 

The man gasped and backed 
away. His blind face seemed 
to look at Boyd, too terrified 
to speak. 

“I’m not going to hurt you. 
Want to help if I can,” the 
young man said, realising that 
his goodwill must be shown 
by words, since the blind have 
to judge their fellow-men by 
sound, and the subtle sym- 
pathy that may be conveyed 
by a smile it is never theirs to 
know. He saw that the beg- 
gar had to struggle with him- 
self before he answered, in a 
dull, breathless voice, ‘I’ve 
been saying over those verses 
for two years in the hope that 
some Englishman would hear 
them and stop, but nobody has 
ever come this way. And now 
—now that it’s happened—I’m 
half afraid——” He broke off 
with a laugh. 

“T know just what you must 
feel like,” Boyd hastened to say. 
“Two years is a long time, by 
Jove! How did it happen?” 

The voice came as slowly as 
if it had to feel its way in the 
darkness. “I—went—blind. 
I was robbed of everything, 
and then I went blind. Now 
I live with my adopted father 
—an old Chinese.” 

Something choked a laugh 
out of Boyd and choked it back 
again, but not before the sharp 
ears had heard it. 

“Does it amuse you?” the 
man asked in a stone-cold voice. 

“No, it doesn’t. Indeed it 
doesn’t,” Boyd answered, angry 
with himself, but at the same 
time feeling that if he were not 
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allowed to laugh soon he must 
die of suppressed hysterics. 
The dust-storm had been a 
nightmare, but now he was 
simply living through an im- 
possibility. 

The quiet voice went on: “I 
beg for him; give him what I 
get, and he keeps me in return.” 

“But where were you when 
you went blind, and what 
brought you to China?” 

“T was on a trip, coming down 
from the north, and the winter 
set in early and caught us on 
the Plateau. It was a near 
thing —so near that I was 
grateful to find myself under 
any sort of a roof, with any 
sort of means of keeping alive.” 

“Well, you’re coming along 
with me. I’m on my way to 
Kalgan. There are foreigners 
in Kalgan—American mission- 
aries and Russian merchants, 
and a man who looks after the 
telegraph through Mongolia. 
If there’s any luck there might 
be a doctor amongst them. He 
shall prescribe for your eyes.” 

“But I tell you I’m blind. 
I shall never see again. The 
sight’s gone.” 

“Perhaps it’s only tempor- 
ary. Doctorscan do wonderful 
things. You might give them 
the chance.” 

“But — but——,” he moist- 
ened his lips and continued, 
“my eyes have been scraped. 
There’s no recovery from blind- 
ness after that. They’re dead.” 

“Scraped?” said Boyd, and 
the horrid feeling that he must 
laugh took hold of him again. 
“Eyes scraped? Oh, what are 
we talking about? I believe 
I’ve been jolted in that cart 
until I’m silly.” 
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“No, you haven’t,” the other 
said quickly. “It’s I and my 
absurd story that must sound 
ridiculous to a sane English- 
man.” He did not continue 
the story, but added, “I wish 
I could see your face. Might 
I feel it?” 

*‘Do,” said Boyd, and steeled 
himself to the touch of the claw- 
like hands. 

But they were clean hands 
in spite of the dust, and there 
was about the man’s whole 
appearance an air of well-kept 
cleanliness that contrasted 
strangely with his attitude 
and dress. His hair had been 
plaited that very morning, and 
his clothes were well washed 
and mended. The cotton cloth 
shoes which lay with his staff 
beside him were patched with 
almost every shade of blue, but 
they were still decent. And as 
the blind man lifted his face as 
if to look at Boyd, the younger 
man was suddenly arrested by 
its look of dignity. This was 
not only an Englishman, but 
an English gentleman, who 
knelt in the dust and begged 
for his adopted father. Boyd’s 
instinct of propriety was out- 
raged. Hefelt that providence 
or fate—that power that pulls 
the strings for human puppets 
—had been in error. This was 
not the right man for the part ; 
one of coarser stuff would have 
done just as well. That was 
the first word that his brain 
had to say upon the matter. 
The second was that the man 
was not degraded or dis- 
graced. He was none the less 
what he was because of his 
coolie clothes. It was merely 
fate who was to blame if she 
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caused an English gentleman 
to stretch out his hands for 
cash. 

He could not pursue the 
subject further, for the claw- 
like hands had pushed back 
his cap and were busy with 
his hair. It was soft, thick 
hair, turning back from a 
rather high forehead, and the 
searching hands appreciated 
the whole extent of brow. 
They went to work thoroughly, 
feeling for wrinkles and frowns 
and crow’s-feet. The gentle 
fingers went into the pits of 
his eyes, and came out again 
and ran down the bridge of 
his nose, and over the lean 
cheeks that told of a hard, 
healthy life. They felt the 
cut of his chin and the column 
of his throat, and finally came 
to rest upon his shoulders 
while the observer said, “I 
like your looks. Fair, aren’t 
you? And you must be very 


oung.” 

“I’m twenty-four,” said 
Boyd. | 

“No more than that! And 


I am forty-three.” 

Then in his turn Boyd 
scrutinised the other’s face in 
the light from the cave’s 
mouth; and the blind man, 
with some inkling of this, kept 
it turned bravely towards the 
light. It was two years since 
he had seen a fellow-man, 
three years since he had seen a 
fellow - countryman. Neither 
did he know what the face 
that he showed to Boyd was 
like, he had been through so 
much since he had seen it last. 
He did not know if it were 
scarred and marred and un- 
recognisable, or whether he 
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were still like enough to his 
former self for a friend to 
know him. 


“Who's that shouting?” he 


“Oh, your 


said suddenly. 
We'll 


carter. He’s lost you. 
have to say good-bye.” 

“Good-bye?” cried Boyd. 
“No, indeed! You’re coming 
with me to Kalgan.” 

“No, I—I—you won’t get 
to Kalgan to-night, either. 
You can’t make it from here 
starting at this time. I sup- 
pose the dust delayed you.” 

“Then where can I stop?” 

“Better come back to my 
village with me, and share my 
k’ang.” <A tragic little smile 
passed over his face as he 
added, “My adopted father 
will be delighted to put you 
u 
Thank you. I will come. 
We shall be able to talk things 
over. Now come down to the 
cart. Ill help you.” 

He held out his hand, but 
the man slipped past him, and 
ran fearlessly down the roughly 
cut steps into the road. He 
had left his shoes and staff 
behind him in his hurry, and 
went along the road barefoot, 
striking his heel now and then 
sideways against the bank to 
be sure of his way, and crying, 
“QO, carters, there is a blind man 
coming on the east side of the 
road. Take care that your 
beasts do not kick him or 
trample him. Have a care for 
the blind brother!” 

Boyd followed, bringing the 
shoes and staff, and helped him 
into the cart. The blind man 
turned his face towards the 
sky. 


“Noon,” he said. “No, you 
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wouldn’t get to Kalgan to- 
night. Better come to the 
Wang village.” 

Boyd, holding firmly to one 
of the little wooden hand-grips 
inside the cart, put his arm 
round the frail figure beside 
him to ease it from the worst 
of the jolting. 

“You haven’t much on to 
keep out the cold,” he said, 
feeling the thin clothes. 

“T don’t feel the cold,” was 
the answer. ‘Nor the heat 
either. Don’t feel anything 
now,—just like a mummy, only 
that somehow my heart goes 
on beating, and I still have 
my wits. Only ,’ and he 
laughed, “it’s so long since I 
spoke my native language that 
I can’t feel sure I’m talking 
sense!” 

“Yes, you are, every word 
of it,” Boyd answered gravely. 

When once he realised that 
he must not look to the eyes 
for help, he found the stranger’s 
face full of expression and 
sensitiveness. 

“T would like to know more 
about you, and who you are?” 
he said. 

A sudden flicker went over 
the man’s face, and Boyd, leap- 
ing to the idea that he had 
disgraced a good name, hurried 
to add, “I beg your pardon— 
[| oa 

“Not a bit, I assure you. 
My name’s James Wilding.” 

“Wilding! Not ‘Turkestan’ 
Wilding? Oh, we all thought 
you must be dead!” 

“TI knew they would, but I 
had no means of telling them 
that I was not. I suppose my 
name’s dead and forgotten in 
England?” 
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“No!” and he took the thin 
hand and shook it, and shook 
it, gently, out of consideration 
for its frailness, but none the 
less heartily. ‘No, you’re not 
forgotten! But how was it 
that the expedition didn’t find 

ou?” 

“Expedition? What ex- 
pedition?” 

“Some fellows went to look 
for you, but they could find no 
trace.” 

“Hey? Where did they 

0?” 

“To Turkestan, of course. 
We all thought you’d come out 
there.” 

“So I meant to—originally. 
But as it happened I never 
touched it. I landed at Bunder 
Abbas, and cut up through 
Persia, and then made a line 
dead east to the sea. Then I 
went north through Manchuria 
and followed the Russian 
boundary to Kiachta. Then I 
decided to come south through 
the Gobi. The whole trip had 
been as easy as possible and 
rich in interesting discoveries. 
There were no great difficul- 
ties and very little hardship, 
but—mark this—it’s on an easy 
trip that a man often fails! 
Ileft Kiachta just a little too 
late in the season. There was 
no reason to think that it was 
late enough to matter, but that 
year the winter came early and 
met us before we were out of 
the desert. I can tell you we 
suffered! First, the beasts be- 
gan to die, and then the men. 
I lost two men before we were 
out of the Gobi. Then at the 
first village we reached, two or 
three decided to stay sooner 
than travel farther. We would 


all have stayed if it had been 
possible, but the Mongols 
couldn’t keep us all. They 
hadn’t enough food to do it, 
It had been a bad year, and 
they declined to exchange their 
valuable millet for hatugs and 
brick-tea. So I came on with 
two carts and twomen. And 
we lost our way. The road 
is a mere cart-track, and rain 
blots it out in no time, and 
when it gets soft the carters 
have a way of driving beside 
the trail, and the many faint 
trails soon become obliterated. 
Both the men were quite fogged, 
and though I did my best to 
steer by the stars when we 
could see them, we somehow 
missed Kalgan. The district 
is very sparsely populated. 
We travelled for days with- 
out seeing a tent, and once 
off the highway we got into 
a more deserted part of the 
country at every mile. Then 
we fell in with a band of 
Chinese robbers, who were 
marauding over the border at 
a safe distance from Kalgan, 
and they nearly finished us,— 
took all we had, knocked us 
on the head and left us for 
dead. And we were out all 
night on the Plateau late in 
October.” 

“T can’t think how you 
weren’t frozen to death,” said 
Boyd. 

“Neither can I. Mercifully 
they left us the clothes we 
wore. There was so much 
else to loot in the carts that 
I suppose they forgot them, 
and it was my English clothes 
that saved me. But in the 
morning, when the sun came 
out and warmed us, I found 
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that one of the carters was 
dead, either from his hurts 
or the cold, and the other poor 
fellow was not much better off. 
He had only calico shoes and 
stockings, and his feet were 
cruelly frost-bitten. We nearly 
lay down and died that morn- 
ing, just to save ourselves 
trouble, but after a bit we 
found that we had another 
kick left, so we decided to try 
to push on. He couldn’t walk, 
and I was too weak to help 
him, so he had to crawl on 
his hands and knees. My eyes 
had been awfully bad up in the 
desert,—dust and glare,—and 
they got worse and more pain- 
ful as the days went on. I 
could hardly see out of them 
that morning. We toiled 
along all that day, but never 
came to a house, and when 
the sun was high we were 
very thirsty and there was 
nothing to drink, and we were 
hungry and there was nothing 
to eat. We worried along 
until nightfall, and then we 
came to the edge of the Pla- 
teau,—it stops as abruptly as 
a table; and we went down 
the hill and got out of the 
wind. We sheltered for the 
night in a tiger’s claw: you 
know what I mean?—a place 
where the loess has broken 
away suddenly in a flood, and 
it makes a little gulley just 
the shape of a pug. There 
are wolves round about, and 
altogether it’s rather touchy 
work sleeping out in winter. 
I didn’t think we should see 
the morning. But the sun 
rose and warmed us, and we 
got up and went on again. 
Once at the edge of the Pla- 
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teau the carter knew the way 
to this village, and we reached 
it late in the evening. The 
moon was bright, so that he 
could find his way, but when 
we arrived there was no sign 
of life in the place. The har- 
vest had long been over,— 
there was no work to be done 
in the fields;—so the people 
had begun their winter sleep. 
They are just like dormice, and 
sometimes scarcely stir out of 
their houses all day. 

‘We were both fairly played 
out, so we sat down in the 
road and called for help. I 
think the carter could hardly 
have gone another yard. His 
hands and knees had been so 
cut on the hard ground that 
he had left a track of blood 
behind him for the last mile. 
I was fairly done up too, and 
did not feel as if I could totter 
another fifty paces to knock at 
a door. So we sat there and 
shouted whenever either of us 
could raise enough voice. After 
a bit the carter said, ‘They 
think we're ghosts. No one 
else would come to the village 
at this hour. They won’t come 
out.’ And he called out that 
we were not ghosts. For a 
long time nobody came, and 
we were afraid that we should 
be frozen to death here, within 
hail of help; but by-and-by a 
door opened and three men 
looked out. They thought 
they were doing a most risky 
thing in venturing into the 
street at that time of night. 
They carried sticks, and spoke 
to each other in whispers. We 
told them that we were travel- 
lers who had been robbed and 
beaten, and even then they 
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were shy of us, but after a 
little they came out and helped 
us into a house.” 

He stopped, and Boyd said, 
“Go on, please, go on.” 

“Look out of the cart and 
tell me where we are. Do you 
see a cross-track that bears 
away to the left?” 


“Yes, about fifty yards 
ahead of us.” 
“That’s it. Tell the carter 


to turn down that road and go 
to the Wang village.” 

Boyd gave the order and 
settled himself again in the 
cart, wrapping a rug round 
Wilding and propping him up 
as comfortably as he could. 
He had already a love for the 
blind face to which his eyes 
kept reverting, and an anxious 
consideration for the little 
figure that leant against his 
arm. 

‘**Go on, sir,” he said. 

“Not ‘sir’ from you to me. 
You found the beggar in his 
cave.” ; 

“<¢ Turkestan,’ then,” said 
Boyd quickly. “It’s the name 
that Europe couples with 
yours. You are part of Turke- 
stan, and for the average Eng- 
lishman the place only exists 
through you.” 

A sudden glow lit up Wild- 
ing’s face. Whatever life had 
left to offer him, if, indeed, it 
had anything save its latter 
end, he had the consciousness 
of good work behind him, diffi- 
cult and well done. He had 
brought a bit of dark land 
under the light of day, and his 
country had thanked him for 
it. And not the gold medal 
that he prized was dearer to 
him than the thought that he 
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had taught the world some 
geography. 

“Of course I had to earn a 
living,” he said, when the cart 
had swayed off the highway 
and into the branch road. 
“My idea was to rest a bit, 
and then scrape up a little 
money and go to Peking. The 
carter lived here with me for 
some time, but it was months 
before he could walk. He lost 
one of his feet, and used to 
drag about on crutches. He was 
a plucky fellow if ever there 
was one,—simply wouldn't 
knuckle under. He went away 
with a friend when he was a 
little better, to a village some 
miles east, and they started a 
soap-works. They used to 
come and see me back in the 
summer; but I did not enjoy 
their visits, for they brought 
such a smell of Chinese soap 
with them that it used to 
make me sick, My poor fellow 
died when the winter began. 
I remember that he told me he 
would not be able to stand the 
frost. He ought to have died 
long ago really, but he simply 
wouldn’t.” 

He paused, with a sudden, 
wistful smile that faded quick- 
ly, since he could not see the 
answering smile that came to 
meet it, and said, ‘“ Same here! 
I only held out in the hope of 
some day meeting a foreigner 
that I might tell him what had 
happened to me!” 

It was Boyd’s way to grow 
very quiet under any emotion. 
He put a firm upholding arm 
round Wilding and drew him 
up against him, saying, “Go 
on with your story,” and 
Wilding lay with his face 
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turned towards the breeze, 
now sweet and dustless, that 
came into the cart, his fingers 
playing with the watch on 
Boyd’s wrist. 

“TI was too seedy for hard 
work, and there was not much 
to do, so I decided to be a 
story-teller. I sat myself 
down at the corner of the 
street and began to talk to 
the air, and by-and-by a crowd 
gathered. And I told them 
Jack the Giant-killer and 
St George and the Dragon 
(that was an unlucky venture, 
for they thought it was the 
Chinese dragon), and David 
and Goliath, and the labours 
of Hercules, and anything I 
could think of. And I passed 
round the hat, and was re- 
warded by a great many very 
small coins. It was a slack 
time. There were no distrac- 
tions and nothing doing till 
the spring sowing, so they 
flocked to hear me and be- 
lieved all the yarns. When 
Iran short of nursery rhymes 
I had to fall back upon solid 
fact. I told them about ships 
and motor-cars and balloons, 
and they were rather incred- 
ulous. One old man _ said 
frankly that nobody had ever 
been able to ride in the air 
except the great god with the 
hammer and nail who makes 
the thunder. I couldn’t con- 
vince them that I was telling 
the truth, but they came to 
listen all the same. I should 
soon have been able to get 
to Peking if my eyes had 
not given out. They got 


more and more painful until 
I hardly knew how to endure 
it. 


Old Wang, the village 
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patriarch, asked if he might 
adopt me. He had no son 
and was getting old, and he 
thought he could introduce 
me into his household and 
pass me off as a son in the 
sight of his gods. I was so 
hard put to it for a living 
when I got too bad to tell 
the stories that I agreed, and 
went to live with him on the 
understanding that he would 
do what he could for me 
if, when he died, I would 
spread out the food before 
his grave on anniversary 
nights and do the k’ow-t’ow- 
ing. I told him that I wasn’t 
likely to outlive him, but he 
said he’d risk it. He’s a kind 
old fellow. I’ve been with him 
ever since.” 

The rough yellow road grew 
misty before Boyd’s eyes, and 
the arm round Wilding was 
more than ever careful to ease 
him from the bumps. 

“How long have you been 
blind?” Boyd asked. 

“About two years. Wang 
took me to a Chinese doctor. 
My eyes were so bad that 
something had to be done. 
I'd have sent a man to Kalgan 
to see if he could find a for- 
eigner who could do anything, 
but the weather was very 
severe, and nobody was in- 
clined to go unless they were 
well paid. The Chinese have 
such wonderful cures for 
fevers that I felt tempted to 
believe in their surgery,—I 
knew nothing of it then,— 
and anyhow, I didn’t think 
they could have made my 
eyes any worse. So Wang 
took me to a doctor, and he 
scraped them, as I said. 

3 F 
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“T tell you I know what 
purgatory is like. I’ve been 
there! After the man had 
finished I didn’t know what 
to do for the pain. I must 
have been nearly demented. 
It seems like a nightmare to 
look back upon. I remember 
rushing about the street shriek- 
ing and people running away 
when I came near. I re- 
member tearing round and 
round the little room in 
Wang’s house. I burnt my- 
self upon the stove, and 
bruised myself against the 
walls, but I never felt any- 
thing except the pain in my 
eyes. And then one day, as 
I was rolling upon the floor, 
thinking that my _ brain 
must give out under the 
strain, and hoping it would 
do it soon! all of a sudden 
at broad noon the blessed 
darkness came down. I could 
feel the sunshine upon me, 
and I knew that it was 
daylight, but I was in the 
dark, and my eyes had 
stopped hurting. 

“ Wang came to me and said, 
‘My son, the door of suffering 
is shut, and the door of peace is 
open,’ and he gave me some 
rice-water to drink, and I lay 
down and slept and slept for 
ages. And when I woke up, I 
was well and cool and sane, 
but I was blind. 

“ And the queer thing is that 
I don’t seem to mind it very 
much. I could have got home, 
I know, if I’d had my eyes, 
but if I’m doomed never to go 
home the yoke of blindness is 
very light. Oh, I was sorry 
not to see the dear green earth 
when the spring was on it, or 
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the harvest scenes when they 
gather in the kowliang. And 
I'd like to see your face, you, 
whoever you are, who have 
come in time to save me from 
dying in the darkness without 
a fellow-countryman knowing 
of my fate. But when you 
have been in the dark for 
quite a long time, a sort of 
peace comes to you; I feel 
that I have something that 
other people haven’t got,—a 
feeling of security. They have 
the blinding glare and the 
smart of the dust-storms, but 
all that will never happen 
again to me. My eyes can 
never ache as theirs do, if 
they’re dead,—they can’t, can 
they? Oh, I own it’s a poor, 
one-foot-in-the-grave feeling, 
but still it is peace, of a sort, 
If I had the chance of having 
my eyes back, I don’t believe 
I should take it; I should be 
afraid of their bringing that 
purgatory with them! At 
this time of year the spring 
winds are awful, and in the 
evening when the carters come 
in I hear them out in the 
street swearing and saying 
they are getting eye - disease, 
and I go out and wash their 
eyes for them, for they would 
never take care of them them- 
selves. I think I must have 
saved the sight of many a one, 
but I couldn’t save my own!” 

Holding tightly to Boyd’s 
arm he leaned out of the cart 
and sniffed the air and listened. 
Two or three hundred yards 
away a handful of huts and 
hovels seemed to have been 
thrown carelessly into a heap 
in the middle of a field. 

“Do you see a wolf-trap?” 
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Wilding asked. “ Some big 
circles chalked on a door?” 

“ Yes,” , 

“Well, old Wang’s house, 
where I live, is the next. We 
draw those things on houses so 
that the wolves may think they 
are traps and keep away. And 
sometimes, when they turn 
cattle out to graze, the farmer 
will write up on a rock, ‘Cattle 
are forbidden to graze here,’ 
and we expect that the wolves 
will read the notice and ignore 
the cattle!” 

The mules stopped at the 
door of the most habitable- 
looking hut, and Wilding 
climbed out, took Boyd’s hand, 
and led him swiftly and un- 
erringly into the house ? ” 

“Old father, are you with- 
in?” he cried, and went on to 
explain briefly how Boyd came 
to be there. 

A ragged old man entered 
by another door and _ stood 
and stared. Then he re- 
covered himself and bowed, 
saying that the filthy hovel 
which he called his home was 
not worthy the honour of 
the stranger’s presence. And 
Richard Boyd, six foot of well- 
educated and well-disciplined 
English manliness, whose brown 
boots alone could have bought 
up the house and all that was 
in it, put his fists together and 
bowed in return and answered 
that his feet were not fit to 
enter, and that it was only the 
light of Wang’s countenance 
shining into the dark places of 
his soul that gave him courage 
to do so, He heard Wilding 
chuckle and say, “ You’ve quite 
got the knack of it, haven’t 
you?” 
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Wang was pleased with the 
compliment, and waved the 
guest to the seat of honour 
upon the k’ang, a heated brick 
platform that was the only 
approach to furniture that the 
room contained, and Boyd sat 
on a mat-cushion on the right 
of the wooden tea-stand. Wang 
took the left side, and the 
adopted son ran to the stove 
at the other end of the room, 
and made up the fire with a 
handful of dried leaves and 
stalks of the giant broom-corn. 
Then he put the kettle on and 
stood back waiting for it to 
boil. Boyd watched him nerv- 
ously, afraid that he would 
burn himself, and cried to him 
to take care, but he poured the 
boiling water into the teapot 
with unerring judgment and 
answered quietly, “All right, 
old boy ; I know the ropes.” 

He climbed upon the k’ang, 
took five strides towards the 
tea-stand, and when he felt 
Wang’s outstretched fingers 
against his sash, turned sharply 
to the left and set down the 
teapot unhesitatingly. Wang 
poured out a little basin of tea 
and handed it to Boyd, who 
took it with both hands, bow- 
ing. Then Wang poured out 
a basin for himself, and said, 
“Please drink!” The English- 
man balanced the little bowl on 
the tips of three fingers, bowed 
towards Wang, sipped and 
bowed again. “I can’t see 
what you're doing,” Wilding 
said to him, “but I can feel 
that you’re making a tremend- 
ous impression ! ” 

Wang’s wife came in. She 
was old, grey-headed, poorly 
clad. Her hair, which she 
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dressed about once a-week, was 
done in the popular mode of 
the “magpie’s tail,” wound 
over a piece of cardboard, and 
fastened with a pin of artificial 
jade and a few home - made 
flowers. The wax upon it kept 
it clean, but it looked frowsy. 
Wilding turned his head at the 
sound of her footsteps and went 
to meet her, giving her his arm, 
for she had had trouble with 
her bound feet. He helped her 
on to the k’ang and introduced 
Boyd. 

Boyd watched the little party 
narrowly. He saw that the 
faces of the Chinese lit up 
whenever Wilding spoke, It 
was evident that in their poor 
way they loved him. And 
Wilding smiled as he turned 
from one to the other, and 
though his voice was exhausted 
and toneless he always pitched 
it in a cheerful key. And 
Richard Boyd’s eyes began to 
swim, and it was not the steam 
of the scalding tea alone that 
made them misty. He noticed 
that Wilding ate nothing either 
of the rather nauseating little 
sweet cakes that were handed 
with the tea or later of the rice 
that was served up sloppily in 
the water in which it had been 
boiled ; and when Wang and his 
wife had gone into the inner 
room and left them, he slipped 
off the k’ang and, opening his 
modest store-box, took out a 
tin of meat extract and brewed 
a bowl of beef-tea. 

“Good old potted horse! I 
can smell it,” said Wilding 
cheerfully. ‘It’s done me well 
many a time. But you know 
you oughtn’t to open your 
stores for me.” 
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“It’s going to do you well 
again now. You're coming to 
Kalgan with me, and you're 
going to have potted horse 
every two hours until you're fit 
to travel.” 

Wilding turned his head ag 
if to look into Boyd’s face, 
“No, not to Kalgan. I can’t,” 

“Yes, to Kalgan, en route for 
England.” 

“But I haven’t a penny in 
the world.” 

“And I haven’t very many, 
but I have enough for our 
passages, and my leave is nearly 
due. And once at home we 
shall see if England has forgot- 
ten ‘Turkestan’ Wilding!” 

The smile that Boyd was 
beginning to love and to watch 
for came into Wilding’s face, 
but it faded quickly. 

“Dear fellow, I shall never 
get to England. I couldn't 
even get to Kalgan. I've 
been through a great deal 
more than you know,—more 
than I realise myself, I think. 
It’s enough for me to have a 
white man near me and to 
hear my own language again. 
Do you know that yesterday, 
when I was on my way to 
the highroad for the day’s beg- 
ging, everything seemed so far 
off and unreal that I wondered 
whether England were only a 
dream. All my English life 
seemed to belong to another 
world, and to be so hazy that 
I began to wonder if it had 
ever existed, or whether I 
were not really some poor 
blind Chinese who had been 
left in the dark with his own 
dreams for so long that he 
had become demented. Oh! 
at the back of my mind, of 
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course, I knew all about it; 
but when one never sees & 
fellow-countryman, and has no 
one to talk to about home, 
one gets a little foolish. And 
to-day, what a difference! 
Since I have seen you these 
two weary years have gone 
to nothing. It seems only a 
very little time — perhaps a 
fortnight—since I stood on the 
platform at the station and 
said good-bye to the fellows 
who were seeing me off.” 

“I was there too,” Boyd 
said quickly. “I was one of 
the crowd behind the rail- 
ings. Your travels have al- 
ways interested me more than 
I can say. I wanted to be 
one of the men to go and 
look for you, but they 
wouldn’t take me. Do try 
to get well enough to come 
home!” 

“T believe I would,” Wild- 
ing said wearily, “only I’m 
quite sure it wouldn’t be any 
use. I could never stand the 
journey. I’m done for — used 
up. I’ve been waiting for my 
coup -de-grdce—and now it 
has come in a way that I 
had hardly dared to hope! 
Dear fellow, I feel as if I 
knew you so well, and I count 
these hours with you among 
the happiest times of my life. 
You know, I’ve lived among 
the Chinese for so long that 
I've got into some of their 
ways of thinking ; and I’ve an 
idea that I shall die at mid- 
night——_” 

“No, not midnight —not 
die——” the young man stam- 
mered, 

“Not midnight to - night,” 
Wilding answered, “but per- 
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haps to-morrow or the night 
after.” 

Boyd clenched his teeth and 
said in a savage voice— 

“Not if I can help it, you 
shan’t! No, no! Here, drink 
some more beef-tea.” 

But as the day wore on 
he became coldly afraid that 
Wilding’s words were true. 
He was conscious of the con- 
trast between his own rude 
health and that of the little 
human wisp who lay on the 
k’ang beside him. He noted 
the effort which was neces- 
sary for Wilding to keep his 
voice at the cheerful level, 
the tired pathos of the face 
when it forgot to smile, and 
the growing listlessness of his 
movements. He fetched a 
horse - hair pillow from the 
cart and tucked it under the 


tired shoulders of the ex- 
plorer. 

‘‘Not a real cushion? What 
a luxury!” 


‘Rather hard, I’m afraid.” 

“Softer than mine.” 

Boyd pressed his thumbs 
upon an unyielding cylinder 
about twelve inches long, and 
asked— 

“What's it made of?” 

“Kowliang straw, rammed 
tight. I can’t sleep on it. 
It’s supposed to fit under the 
nape of your neck, and if you 
rest the side of your head on 
it, it gives you earache.” 

“T can’t imagine anything 
more uncomfortable. It’s as 
hard as Jacob’s stone,” said 
Boyd. 

“Well, what then? We 
have no reason to think that 
Jacob hadn’t a very good 
night, have we?” 
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Instantly Boyd understood 
that whatever this man had 
felt and suffered during the 
past two years, he had never 
grumbled. 

The house only boasted two 
rooms. There was the little 
inner one-chien space, where 
the man and wife slept, and 
the outer three-chien space, 
which opened into the street, 
and was used as a living-room 
by day and Wilding’s bed- 
room by night. Boyd slept 
with him upon the k’ang, and 
tended him as well as he could. 
Sometimes Wilding would lie 
for hours half-conscious, mur- 
muring over and over again, 
“sou, eleéson me; Esou, eleéson 
me.” In his mind he was back 
again by the roadside, stretch- 
ing out his hands for Chinese 
alms, and trying to gain the 
ear of any chance foreigner 
who might be passing. Boyd’s 
heart was wrung as he list- 
ened to him. Then he would 
wake up clear-headed and able 
to talk. 

“Providence was very kind 
to me, for having given me 
the disposition of an explorer 
it gave me an outside to match. 
I’m so insignificant that I can 
pass in any crowd,—can make 
up as almost any commonplace 
type. I’ve been into Mecca as 
a pilgrim, and into Lhassa as 
a priest. The Mecca trip was 
really difficult, and the Thibet 
one was not exactly child’s 
play. And then an easy little 
jaunt like this last one breaks 
me—simply breaks me. Tell 


me, have they been into Lhassa 

yet?” , 
Boyd sketched a brief out- 

line of the 


expedition to 
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Lhassa, and added, “But it’s 
all shut up again now, more’s 
the pity!” 

“T don’t see the pity of it— 
unless, of course, you wanted 
to go there and travel comfort- 
ably! I think it’s a good 
thing to have a few closed 
doors in the world, — makes 
a good training - ground for 
young explorers.” 

Wang and his wife did all 
they could for him, but it 
was extremely little. They 
bought a new quilt to wrap 
him in, and spared enough 
firing for Boyd to keep the 
stove going all night. Boyd 
noticed that though Wilding 
called Wang “Old Father,” 
he never used the word 
mother even with a qualifi- 
cation when addressing Wang’s 
wife. She was always “Old 
Lady.” Boyd wondered what 
they called Wilding, and pres- 
ently he heard his name, 
“ Layo-shi-yee,” Sixty-one, 
and puzzled over it. 

On the second day Boyd 
never left him, and as even- 
ing drew on he took him into 
his arms and held him close 
and closer, as if by that means 
he could keep death from 
claiming him. As a rule 
Nature accomplishes her pur- 
pose with a slow complete- 
ness, and death is a more 
gradual thing than one is 
apt to suppose. Boyd did 
not quite know when it was 
that be first felt the presence 
of the Great Dark Angel in 
the room. It was all very 
quiet. The candle, stuck upon 
the point of a candlestick, 
guttered in an _ undertone. 
The matting creaked in re- 
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sponse to the warmth which 
arose from the stove in the 
k’ang. Wang had been busy 
all day writing prayers for 
Wilding’s recovery. He put 
the long paper slips into a 
prayer-wheel, which he had 
fastened above the door, and 
watched it with great satis- 
faction as the wind set it 
twirling. His last words be- 
fore retiring had been that 
if Layo-shi-yee were not 
better in the morning, he 
would send for a priest to 
come and pray for him in 
the little disused temple that 
was the only place of wor- 
ship in the village. 

In the lone wilderness with- 
out Boyd heard a wolf howl, 
and remembered the pictures 
of the traps upon the house 
doors. It was nearing twelve 
o'clock. 

“JT shall feel easier about 
him when morning comes,” 
Boyd kept saying, trying to 
fortify himself against a know- 
ledge of the truth. 

Once Wilding roused him- 
self and seemed to look into 
his friend’s face. 

“Good-night, dear fellow,” 
he said,—“ that is, if I don’t 
wake up to see you again.” 
There was a movement of his 
hand, and Boyd’s hand sprang 
to meet it. 

“Good-night, ‘Turkestan,’” 
he said, and his voice quivered 
upon the words. 

It grew more than ever quiet 
upon the k’ang. He could hear 
the heavy breathing of Wang 
and his wife in the inner 
room. The prayer-wheel out- 
side the door gave a click at 
each revolution as it spun in 
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the breeze, praying — praying 
against time for the ebbing 
life. Then Wilding spoke. 
“The green trees and the grey 
restful sky—oh, it’s good to 
be at home again!” he said. 
A sudden draught rattled the 
door on its hinges and roamed 
into the hut. It blew the 
flame of the candle aside and 
sang across the earthen floor. 
Then it turned and went out. 
A shiver passed through Wild- 
ing as if he were cold. The 
candle-flame straightened itself 
and all was still once more. 
Boyd looked down into the 
white face that lay upon his 
shoulder. Its expression was 
calm and contented, just short 
of asmile. It seemed to Boyd 
that he had only to whisper 
Wilding’s name to make that 
smile return, to feel a respon- 
sive hand grip his. It could 
not be death that came so 
easily and quietly. He had 
thought that the farewell be- 
tween body and soul would be 
terrible to witness. Could it 
be that Wilding’s fighting 
spirit could leave him with 
just asigh? This was another 
stage of the journey; it was 
not the end. But even as he 
thought this he became aware 
that the light weight pressed 
against him was entirely mo- 
tionless, and that the hand 
curved round his was turning 
cold. 

With a sob of pure regret 
that Wilding had to die, Boyd 
laid him back upon the k’ang 
and folded his hands upon his 
breast. Outside, the wolf 
howled again. Looking up 
at the paper window, Boyd 
saw that the moon had dipped 
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down behind a lower pane, and 
he understood that a new day 
was creeping across the world. 


When the Chinese heard that 
the foreigner was buying a 
coffin for the “Mongol beggar,” 
they were very much impressed, 
and one or two of them said 
that they wished he had known 
this before he died, as it would 
have made him so happy. 
Wang asked whether there 
would be a feast. Boyd re- 
flected for a moment and then 
said that there would, and he 
bade Wang invite to it any 
who had showed Wilding kind- 
ness. The number of such 
seemed suddenly to be enor- 
mous, and to include every 
person in the village. Boyd 
stipulated that the feast should 
not take place until he had 


left. He did not feel inclined 
to witness heathen merry- 
making in connection with 


Wilding’s obsequies. He found 
it sufficiently hard to decide 
what to do. His instinct was 
to take Wilding away to one 
of the mountains and bury him 
on the hillside with a wide 
range of sky above him. But 
Wang considered that Wilding 
belonged to him. He was his 
adopted son, who would have 
observed the usual ceremonies 
at Wang’s grave had Wang 
outlived him, and the patriarch 
wished him to be buried in the 
spot reserved in the family 
cemetery for the son he had 
never had. Boyd deliberated 
gravely and said nothing, but 
he went into the house and 
stood and looked upon Wilding. 
And when he had gazed at the 
composed face for a few mo- 
ments it seemed to him that 
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he knew just what Wilding’s 
wishes would have been. He 
would be laid in Wang's 
cemetery, but Boyd would 
bury him in accordance with 
the Christian faith. The ritual 
that Wang observed could not 
hurt him, and in some measure 
it would keep his memory 
green. 

The old woman came hob- 
bling painfully from the inner 
room, and Boyd strode across 
the floor to offer his arm. Her 
feet had been crushed since she 
was seven years old, that she 
might have the Golden Lilies 
of beauty and good-breeding, 
but the binding had been care- 
lessly done, and her embroid- 
ered, wooden-soled shoes, which 
were the regulation 3} inches 
long, had given her endless 
pain and discomfort. Not a 
day but she wished that they 
had been deformed more care- 
fully; yet she would have 
borne twice the pain to escape 
the chagrin, for Wang was not 
above alluding to the blemish 
if he were vexed with her. It 
is possible that if Wang’s 
purse had been longer at the 
time of his marriage he would 
have had a wife with the dex- 
terously bound feet that the 
Chinese so much admire; but 
his mother had to do the best 
she could for him on small 
means, and he had never seen 
his bride until she arrived in 
a red chair at the door of his 
house and was married to him 
by the simple act of crossing 
his threshold. 

Mrs Wang climbed upon the 
k’ang with Boyd’s help and 
sat down, drawing her feet 
modestly under cover of the 
edge of her wide woman's 
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jacket, since a woman’s foot 
in China is a delicate subject, 
figuratively as well as in the 
literal sense. 

“No child of my own could 
have been a better son to me 
than Layo-shi-yee,” she said, 
settling herself down to talk, 
in spite of the silent, composed 
figure that lay between her and 
Boyd. “I never had a child. 
Wang was very angry about 
it, and as the years went on 
he brought home a ‘little wife,’ 
and I was angry at that. But 
she didn’t have a son either, 
so we packed her off, which 
was a good riddance, for there 
was never any peace in the 
house while she was _ here.” 
Boyd with his slight knowledge 
of the Chinese wondered at the 
woman’s unrestrained speech 
with a man and a foreigner, 
until he remembered that he 
was no longer in China proper, 
but in a little village near the 
border where two civilisations, 
Mongolian freedom and Chinese 
prudishness, meet and clash. 
“And as Wang grew older he 
said that he was afraid to die 
lest he should wander, since 
there was no son to worship 
at his grave, and he said he 
would adopt one. And while 
he was thinking of it; two men 
came to the village late one 
night and sat and cried for 
help. We thought they were 
ghosts, until some young fellows 
looked out of their door and 
saw that they wore dark 
clothes instead of white ones 
as the spirits do, One was a 
Chinese and one an ocean 
spirit, but he knew our lan- 
guage and our ways so well 
that though he said he was an 
ocean spirit we could not quite 
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believe him. And from the 
day he came to live with us, 
Wang and I have been happy 
people. He has always been 
kind to us. He could not earn 
much money, but he made up 
for it in other ways. When 
Wang got old man’s rheum- 
atism and couldn’t move his 
arms for a fortnight, I knew 
the consolation of having a 
son. He sat beside Wang and 
tended him all the time, and 
rubbed him with oil at sunrise 
and sunset. We Chinese do 
not eat when we are ill, we 
just lie on the k’ang until we 
are better, but Layo-shi-yee 
cooked food for Wang and 
carried it to him, and when 
Wang was well again he said 
he had not minded being ill at 
all. The pain had been very 
bad and he had felt wretched, 
but our son had been so kind 
to him that it had made up 
for everything. We did not 
know his name, and wondered 
what to call him, but he asked 
my age, and said at once, ‘Then 
I shall be called Sixty-one!’ 
It was a pretty compliment. 
Wang said he could not think 
that he was an ocean spirit 
after that. He was always 
kind,” she repeated. ‘And so 
particular about his clothes 
and his washing and his tea- 
basin being clean! He had a 
clean suit every three days, 
and would wash his own 
clothes and spread them to 
dry in the sun. And he would 
mend his shoes with a needle 
and thread. Many a morning 
I’ve come in and seen him 
kneeling on the k’ang waiting 
for me. ‘Old Lady, have you 
got a little bit of stuff to 
mend my shoes?’ And he 
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would take it and sew it in 
so carefully. ‘I don’t mind 
patches,’ he would say, ‘but 
I can’t stand holes!’ And I 
would sometimes say, ‘We 
ought to get you some new 
shoes. Those have been worn 
out these two months,’ And 
he would say, ‘I don’t need 
any new ones. A little time 
and trouble will mend these.’ 

“We wished him to marry. 
Indeed I had chosen a wife 
for him from a family who 
live near here. I needed some 
one to help me with the house- 
work, so it was the proper 
thing that he should marry, 
and we told him what we 
had arranged. He turned the 
colour of your white handker- 
chief and began to shake as 
if he had a fever. He said 
that we must never speak to 
him of marriage, for he would 
never marry a woman who 
was not of his own nation. 
And Wang said it would be 
so nice if he would, for in time 
he would have a grandson, but 
Layo-shi-yee said that he would 
run away to his own people 
first. And we said that it was 
many li to his own people and 
he was blind, and he answered 
that at least he could run 
away south and die. We did 
not say anything more. We 
saw that we had offended him 
deeply, not knowing what was 
in his heart, and we hoped that 
he would forget about it, for 
we did not want to hurt him. 
But that night we heard him 
crying to himself and moaning 
in his sleep, and when Wang 
went in he found him walking 
round and round the room, 
with his arms stretched out 
before him and his face wet 
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with tears. And Wang pro- 
mised him by the Tablets of 
his Ancestors that he would 
never mention marriage to 
him again, and he lay down, 
and by and by we heard him 
go off to sleep. In the morn- 
ing I was afraid to come into 
the room lest he should revile 
me for choosing him a wife 
when he did not wish to 
transact business, but there he 
was, kneeling on the k’ang, 
smiling and saying, ‘Old Lady, 
have you got one little piece of 
poo to mend my shoes?’ He 
used to watch me sweeping the 
floor,—I say watch, for indeed 
he seemed to see everything 
with those blind eyes of his,— 
and if I did not go into every 
corner,—I, a tired old woman, 
—he would wait till he thought 
I was out of the room, and 
then fetch the brush and do 
the sweeping himself. I told 
him sometimes that there are 
no eyes as sharp as a blind 
man’s!” 

She paused, caught sight of 
the passive, upturned face, and 
cried brokenly, “If he could 
come back—if my son could 
come back to me, there is no 
trouble I would not take for 
him—for Layo-shi-yee!” 

Boyd was glad when Wang 
returned and said that the 
arrangements were completed. 

The heavy pencil-box lid of 
the coffin was slid home, the 
bearers fitted their shoulders 
under the straps and shipped 
their burden. Wang, clothed 
in white from head to foot, 
prostrated himself upon the 
ground, then rose and led the 
way as chief mourner, while 
Boyd followed his friend’s coffin. 
The whole population of the 
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village went with them. They 
had sent to the city of Hsin- 
hua-fu for clothes, paper im- 
ages, and mock-money. Young 
men and boys wore long red 
gauze coats over their dirty 
everyday clothes, and hats with 
green feathers. They flanked 
the procession, carrying tawdry 
banners. All the funeral ad- 
denda were hired about from 
village to village. The gay 
trappings helped to enliven the 
occasion, and none remembered 
the sinister effect they had of 
spreading disease. Wang was 
genuinely grieved, but his face 
wore @ look of dignified im- 
portance that betrayed that 
his grief was for the time being 
subservient to the part he had 
to play. The procession wound 
along the course of a dry stream 
and stopped before a square 
graveyard on a southern slope 
under a hill, It was neither 
walled nor fenced, but land- 
marks showed its boundaries 
and two stone lions the en- 
trance. There were many 
graves dotted about without 
any apparent plan, but in 
reality great care had been 
taken with the arrangement 
of the place, and every member 
of the clan had his appointed 
spot. In the middle stood an 
altar of “sounding-stone” that 
rang to a touch of the hand, 
and in one corner there was a 
stone dedicated to the “thick 
earth,” out of gratitude for its 
being of a material in which 
the dead can be laid away. 
Here Wang’s ancestors had 
been buried for many centuries, 
and tears came into the old 
man’s eyes when he remembered 
that he was the last of the tale, 
and that Layo-shi-yee would 
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never play the part of filial son 
before his tomb. 

Boyd had given explicit 
orders for the conduct of the 
party when they reached the 
cemetery. All save himself 
and Wang and the bearers 
were to remain outside until 
Wilding had been buried. Then 
they might do what they liked, 
burn the images and proceed 
with the ritual of their own re- 
ligion. Bare-headed, he slipped 
past the expectant crowd, 
and walked in through the 
gateless entrance between the 
stone lions; and as the white 
coffin swung round and paused, 
Boyd faced it and spoke the 
immense promise that stands at 
the head of the Burial Service. 
Then he turned and walked 
before it to the graveside, and 
with a low, steady voice com- 
mitted Wilding’s body to the 
earth and his soul to God. 
His eyes blurred when he called 
him “this, our brother,” but 
the solid words of promise and 
consolation fortified him against 
his own immediate grief and 
enabled him to reach the end 
calmly. He threw a handful 
of earth down into the grave 
and dropped on his knees. 

For a long time he knelt 
there, loth to rise, since when 
he did so Wilding would be 
buried and gone; and also be- 
cause, the service over, he knew 
not what grotesque practices 
might follow. But at last he 
got to his feet and found two 
or three little boys waiting 
beside him with their arms 
full of white stones from the 
river-bed. His idea was to 
mark the grave with a cross 
so that Wilding might at least 
have the Christian symbol. 
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Wang had been disturbed. He 
said that the design should 
be ‘Buddha’s heart,’ as the 
Chinese call the Swastica. 
Boyd replied that though 
Wilding had said that he 
would honour the grave of his 
adopted father, he had said 
that he would never worship 
his gods. Wang, in sudden 
misgiving, asked, “Will he 
wander if his sign is not 
there?” And Boyd, though 
he hated to play upon supersti- 
tion, answered, “He will never 
wander from his grave to harm 
you if you leave him his cross.” 
The long, low mound was care- 
fully piled; it looked strange 
and foreign among the pyra- 
midal heaps, and Boyd stooped 
and arranged the smooth, 
water-worn stones in a long 
cross from head to foot. 

“There,” he said, when he 
had finished. “Sleep there, 
‘Turkestan ’—until the Trum- 
pet calls you, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth are 
explored.” 

He left the cemetery to admit 
@ curious and excited crowd, 
and paused a moment to watch 
them. They carried images of 
servants, of a horse and cart, 
strings of money, food and 
clothes, all made of paper. 
Their belief was that these 
things when burnt would fly 
away to the other world to 
be used by Wilding. Wang 
had been at some expense to 
procure these offerings, and 
with the sudden, matchless ex- 
travagance of the thrifty, had 
incurred debts which it would 
take years to pay off. As 
Boyd watched them there was 
a sudden flare, and the paper 
servants went their way. He 
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passed on with a sad heart, 
and as he walked slowly along 
the river-bed, dry for centuries 
save in a summer spate, he 
met a man hurrying towards 
him with rather a mysterious 
air, and carrying something 
wrapped in paper under his 
arm. 

“Am I very late?” the man 
asked. “Will they have fin- 
ished before I arrive? I have 
been so far to fetch what I 
require.” He fingered his 
parcel. 

“No, you will be in plenty 
of time,” said Boyd. 

“Then if you will permit 
it, I will walk a little way 
with you. I have bought an 
offering to burn at the funeral, 
but I wished to ask your opin- 
ion first, since you are of his 
nation. I owe him a debt of 
gratitude. My life was never 
worth living until he came, 
and now I am a happy man. 
My wife and her mother-in-law 
used to quarrel worse than I 
can describe. Two striving 
tongues make an _ unquiet 
house, aS we say, and some- 
times I was afraid to go home 
after niy work was done lest I 
should find them reviling one 
another. And once they quar- 
relled in the street when my 


‘wife was fetching home the 


water and her mother-in-law 
was coming in from doing the 
marketing, and they fell upon 
one another, and the peace- 
talkers came to separate them. 
And afterwards I had to pay 
the peace-talkers. Oh, I was a 
miserable man in those days. 
And then the foreign spirit 
came from the Grass Country, 
where none has ever come from 
before, and old Wang adopted 
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him and he went blind. But 
he used to sit at the street 
corners before he lived with 
Wang, and tell tales, and we 
all flocked to hear him. I tell 
you that there was no work 
done in the village for three 
or four days, we were all so 
engrossed in listening to the 
story-teller. The harvest was 
garnered or else it might have 
stood all winter waiting to 
be reaped! The cattle were 
hungry in their sheds, men 
themselves forgot to eat for 
listening to the tales. And 
there I found solace from the 
troubles of my home. When 
my house was unendurable the 
story-teller would console me, 
and I took back his tales with 
me to tell the women, and they 
stopped quarrelling to listen. 
Oh, they were wonderful tales— 
about the boy who climbed up 
the beanstalk, and the man 
who shot the smooth - fruit 
from his son’s head, and the 
disobedient goddess who was 
chained to a chair in the sky. 
He would go on for hours 
telling one little tale after 
another, and all the people 
thronged to listen, But after 
a while he did not tell us true 
stories any more, but the most 
impossible things. He said 
that in Peking there are horse- 
less carriages that have no 
rails as a train has. Now, 
that is absurd, for we all know 
that a train cannot go with- 
out rails (that is the only 
safeguard in a country where 
there are railways), so how can 
@ horseless carriage run with- 
out rails either? Oh, it was 
too much to expect sensible 
people to believe! The boy 
might have climbed the bean- 
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stalk, or for aught I know 
a goddess might have been 
chained to a chair in the 
sky, but the sea-carriage that 
brought him to the Middle 
Kingdom could not travel by 
day and night, even if it had 
one red eye and one green 
one! But I told the women, 
and they believed it all. You 
know what women are?” 

Not to interrupt, Boyd said 
that he did. 

“They were enchanted with 
the stories; and when I found 
my food cooked and the house 
clean I would tell them one, 
but if the rice was late or 
there was quarrelling going on 
I would say nothing. They 
soon got to understand. And 
they would tell the stories 
again to each other all day 
long. I did not object: it 
gave them something to talk 
about and prevented them from 
quarrelling. And now I have 
such a peaceful home. All 
due to him. I tell you I feel 
grateful.” 

“Tf you felt grateful to him,’ 
said Boyd, “why didn’t you 
help him to Kalgan, where 
there are other foreign 
people?” 

“We are poor,” said the 
man, simple and sincere, “and 
it is a long way to Kalgan— 
more than a day. Layo-shi-yee 
could not walk it, and there 
are only two carts in the 
village — both of them char- 
tered day after day to help 
the traffic up Hard-to-climb 
Hill. Besides,” he added in- 
genuously, “I am a relative of 
old Wang; and when I die I 
wish to be buried in his nice 
graveyard, so it would not do 
for me to offend him. And 
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it was arranged that Layo- 
shi- yee was to be a son to 
him. After he went blind 
Layo-shi-yee did not tell stories 
any more (though he would 
always tell me one if my 
women began to quarrel). He 
went to beg by the roadside. 
It was not thought fitting 
that one of Wang’s illustrious 
family should beg; but there 
was another mouth to feed, 
and, as Layo-shi- yee said, 
being an ocean spirit, he 
could do what he liked. I 
thought he chose to beg in 
the hope that a foreigner would 
pass, but he never said so. 
One day he asked me to help 
him to get to Kalgan, but I 
replied that I had not the 
money. He said that if I could 
get him to a foreigner’s house 
I should be well paid. But 
I wished him to remain for 
the sake of the peace I had 
with my wife and mother-in- 
law; and also I was afraid to 
offend Wang, for, as I say, I 
wish to be buried in his grave- 
yard. But I loved Layo-shi- 
yee well enough to bring an 
offering to burn before his 
tomb. What do you think he 
will want most in the other 
world? They are burning all 
sorts of things over yonder,— 
servants? But what would 
he want with servants? He 
waited on old Wang so cheer- 
fully. They are burning money 
by the tael. But I doubt 
whether he wants money, since 
he never seemed to miss it 
here. He always gave Wang 
all he took in his begging. 
It would have been easy 
enough for him to sleeve 
enough to buy tobacco; but 
he never seemed to think of 
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tobacco. He seemed to be 
too simple even to sleeve 
money. One day I said some- 
thing of the sort to him, and 
he said it would not do. So, 
you see, unlike other men, he 
set no value upon money. 
They are burning suits of 


clothes, too, made out of 
paper; but what will he want 
with those? And food: he 


never tasted anything but rice 
and millet while he lived 
with Wang, and chu-pau-poo 
at the New Year, and never 
seemed to miss it. What do 
you think he will want most 
in the other world? You are 
from his own country; you 
will know his heart.” 

“T think,” said Boyd, “that 
he will want nothing. All 
that he lacked in this world 
will be made up to him there.” 

The man’s face fell. 

“Ts that your belief?” he 
said. “I have been consider- 
ing the matter deeply, and 
this is what I think—that he 
will want his eyes! If he 
had had his eyes he could 
have gone home to his own 
country in time to die. In 
the other land he will meet 
his former friends, and how 
can he know them if he has 
no eyes? The Buddhist priest 
tells us that all that we 
burn at a funeral goes to the 
other world for the use of 
the dead man. Of course we 
don’t all believe what the 
priest says, but there is 4 
chance that it may be true. 
I would like to give him 
back his eyes, so I have 
been to a village where there 
is a money -changer’s shop 
where they make things for 
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funerals, and I got the man 
to make these.” 

At last he opened the parcel 
and drew out a huge repre- 
sentation of a pair of human 
eyes, done on paper in gold 
and silver and black — crude 
and hideous: iris, pupil, socket, 
eyelash, and brow. 

Boyd recoiled a little at 
sight of it, but the man came 
a step nearer. 

“T haven’t said anything to 
the priest,” he said, “for I 
would have no priests in it, 
but I thought I would ask you. 
How poo how—is it good or 
not good, do you like it or not 
like it? I thought that if I 
burnt this and you prayed to 
your God and his, we might 
perhaps together give him back 
his eyes. Do you agree that I 
should burn it?” 

“What can I say?” said 
Boyd. “How make you under- 
stand? You wouldn’t help 
him when it was in your power 
to do so. He wants nothing 
of you now. And yet—yes, 
burn it, and bless you for your 
kind thoughts of him!” 

The man hurried away im- 
portantly, but a moment later 
turned back and _ touched 
Boyd’s arm. 

“Do you think that he will 
know that it is I who have 
done this?” he asked. “I 
have to thank him for my 
peaceful house, and I should 
like him to know that it is I. 
The women are weeping for 
him now. Later I will take 
them to the feast. Wang says 
that we may all come and 
there will be nothing to pay. 
Do you think that he will 
know that it is I who give 
him his eyes?” 
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“T think that he will know 
of your kind thought and 
act.” 

*‘T hope he will—you would 
surely know. I paid a tiaou 
for this, but I don’t begrudge 
the money—not a bit.” 

He bowed and then hurried 
off. 

Boyd’s steps grew slower 
and slower. This was not the 
country that he thought he 
knew, nor were these the 
people he had been wont to 
dub “Chinamen.” Neither did 
he feel the same man who had 
regretted leaving Peking. 

Outside Wang’s house his 
cart stood waiting. Wang 
was, of course, still at the 
graveyard, but his wife was 
within. Boyd entered and 
stood in the room where 
Wilding had lived and died. 
It looked singularly empty and 
desolate. Boyd’s eyes rested 
upon the corner of the k’ang 
where Wilding had used to sit, 
and the space in the middle 
where he had slept these two 
years. The stolid, uncompre- 
hending ancestral tablets 
seemed to gaze down, stupidly 
ignorant that Wang’s adopted 
son was in his grave. Two 
faint paths were traced upon 
the earthen floor where Wild- 
ing had slipped off the k’ang 
and flitted to the stove or to 
the door. They were so faint 
that Boyd’s heart began to 
quiver as he looked. His own 
English boots would have worn 
a deeper track in a week. He 
was recalled by the sound of 
weeping from the inner room. 

“Lo Titi,” he said, “I am 
starting on my journey. I 
have come to say farewell.” 

Wang’s wife came into the 
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room, her dim old eyes red 
with tears, 

“We have buried Layo-shi- 
yee, and the honourable Wang 
is now at his grave. I must 
take the road. Have you any- 
thing belonging to my friend 
that I could have for a re- 
membrance ?” 

“ No, there is nothing.” 

“Not a frog off his coat, nor 
a cord from his queue?” 

“There are only his shoes,” 
she said. ‘“ You may take his 
shoes.” 

“T will take one,” Boyd an- 
swered, “just for a keepsake.” 

She stooped for a much- 
mended blue cloth shoe, and 
beat the dust off it against the 
door-post. Boyd dropped on 
one knee, and held out his 
hands for the gift. 

“You are welcome to it,” she 
said. ‘And the more so since 
Wang tells me you have given 
him money so that we may 
spend the winter in comfort.” 

“It was gladly given,” he 
answered. “Take it as from 
Layo-shi-yee. Now I leave 
your honourable dwelling, for 
my cart is at the door. Good- 
bye, Old Lady.” 

She began to weep again, 
but checked herself and replied 
with the usual parting words to 
a traveller, “Peace be upon 
your road!” 

Boyd’s eyes filled suddenly as 
he went out of the little house 
he had come to know so well. 
In the street the sunshine lay 
broad and mellow, and the 
shadows were their usual mid- 
day indigo. 

The carter’s little blue-and- 
red eye looked at him curiously 


as he climbed up by a spoke of 
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the wheel and gave the order to 


start. An ocean spirit could 
not be regarded as human if he 
paid for a feast and went away 
before it was set. The carter 
himself would dearly have liked 
a place at that feast. But it 
was not to be. 

The mules strained forward 
and the heavy wheels began to 
revolve. Boyd stood on the 
footboard, and, leaning his arms 
upon the blue cotton hood, 
gazed away down the dry 
river-bed to the mass of people 
that thronged the Wang ceme- 
tery. There was a sudden 
glow as of burning paper, and 
he wondered if it were the 
hideous and pathetic offering of 
the man who was indebted to 
Wilding for his domestic peace. 
A murmur of admiration fol- 
lowed the flare. The crowd 
shifted and swayed. Red 
gauze coats, green hats, the 
everyday blue poo, and the 
white of the mourners, fused 
and twinkled like the colours 
in a kaleidoscope. Then the 
current seemed to set the other 
way. The throng divided, and 
Boyd caught the brightness 
of thé sun upon the white 
stones of the cross. He bared 
his head, and gazed and gazed 
intently. His lips muttered 
something, he hardly knew 
what : “ Tharsei; egeirai, phonei 
se.” The crowd gathered 
again; the various colours 
fused and confused. 

A bend of the road hid all 
from sight, and Boyd, with 
worn Chinese shoe buttoned up 
inside his coat, stooped into the 
cart and continued his journey 
to Kalgan. 

PHILIPPA BRIDGES. 
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THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
AND THE IDLE RICH. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


C’est animal est trés méchant, 
Quand on l’attaque il se défend. 


Suc is the nature of ani- 
mals, and Mr Lloyd George 
must not be surprised if the 
classes whom he attacks so 
bitterly show certain powers 
of self-defence. Mr Lloyd 
George, on the 17th of October, 
delivered himself of a very re- 
markable speech at the City 
Temple. He addressed a large 
audience of ladies and gentle- 
men calling themselves Liberal- 
Christians—a combination title 
which fills the ordinary man 
with wonder. I suppose the 
syllogism runs— All Liberals 
are Christians; no Christians 
are Conservatives ; therefore all 
Christians are Liberals. Poli- 
ticians have often called Reli- 
gion to their aid before this; 
but one would think that when 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of England makes a 
twentieth-century speech on 
social questions he might be 
content to stand upon his own 
feet on his own platform. 
However, no lapse from good 
taste on the part of our 
modern Sausage-seller can now 
give anybody ground for much 
surprise. 

The theme of his discourse 
was that there is something 
wrong with England (a dis- 
covery which he apparently 
places to the credit of Mr 
Joseph Chamberlain), and this 
something appears to him to 
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be divided into two parts. 
First, he says that if the Navy 
and the Army were both abol- 
ished, every workman in the 
country might have four shil- 
lings a-week more wages. It 
does not appear to occur to 
him that the workman who 
neither drinks nor smokes con- 
tributes next-door-to-nothing 
either to the Navy or the 
Army; and he is, I take it, 
constitutionally incapable of 
understanding that but for 
the Navy and the Army there 
would be no British workman, 
—that is to say, no huge class 
of workman whose hours are 
shorter, whose pay is larger, 
and whose food is better (on 
Mr Lloyd George’s own show- 
ing) than the corresponding 
hours, pay, and food of the 
workman in any and every 
European country. Tell him 
that nothing but the Navy 
stands between us and ruin, 
and he mutters something 
about “Chimera bombinans 
in vacuo” (or words to that 
effect); ask him what would 
happen to the Empire if our 
Regular army were to be dis- 
banded, and he might perhaps 
tell you of the Parliament of 
Man, the Federation of the 
World. He is an incorrigible 
idealist, this wonderful Chan- 
cellor of ours. 


Apparently four shillings 
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a-week make all the difference 
between a contented and a 
discontented workman. Mr 
H. G. Wells told us the other 
day that the workman’s ideal 
wage is always a shilling 
a-week more than he has got. 
Mr George says it is four 
shillings. Who shall decide 
when Socialists disagree? But 
one may assert with a surpris- 
ing confidence that an addi- 
tional four shillings a-week 
would not produce a manual 
labourer’s millennium. And 
then there are those plaguy 
Germans too, just across the 
North Sea—soon to be the 
German Ocean — building 
Dreadnoughts, confound ’em, 
as if they were Englirhmen 
and had the right to do so. 
You must take the rich man’s 
income to build  counter- 
Dreadnoughts and _ super- 
Dreadnoughts, since the weekly 
wage is (quite rightly), as far 
as may be, sacred. But the 
cake cannot be eaten and kept; 
you cannot make the same 
money pay for your safety, and 
for the “measures of social 
reform” (a good mouth-filling 
Radical phrase that!) which 
can only be carried through 
under the egis of a protecting 
Navy and Army. I suppose 
the Chancellor in his heart of 
hearts recognises the fact, how- 
ever much he and the Liberal- 
Christians may make public 
moan on the subject of waste- 
ful expenditure on armaments. 
Yet I have an idea that if we 
ever have to hang any of our 
public men for trifling with 
the Navy, Mr Lloyd George’s 
gibbet will be placed in a fine 
central position. 
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His second point, and he 
claims it as his own discovery, 
is that there are some two 
million “idle rich” and their 
dependents in the country, and 
that the two million are a 
useless luxury which no nation 
can afford. The two million 
(or their most important mem- 
bers) have apparently been 
observed by Mr Lloyd George 
eating their lunch at their 
clubs, playing golf, walking 
about the country with a gun 
under their arm, and scorching 
along the roads in motor-cars, 
Of course such conduct is 
worthy of the strongest con- 
demnation, even though our 
impeccable Chancellor has him- 
self foozled his tee-shot, and 
exceeded the twenty-mile-an- 
hour speed limit. But there is 
one law for the “idle rich” 


and another for’ Radical 
Chancellors. 
Now, joking apart, the 


charge of idleness is a most 
serious one to bring against 
the richer men of a nation; 
and if it were true, the country 
would certainly be in a highly 
precarious condition. Let us 
examine the proposition more 
closely, and if possible try to 
understand the mental attitude 
of him who makes it. 

To begin with, the Chancel- 
lor has never had any footing 
in the class which he so un- 
sparingly condemns. He has 
never at any time thought 
their thoughts, seen with their 
eyes, or grappled with their 
problems. So far as I know, 
he was brought up with the 
intention of practising the law 
in a humble sort of way i 
Wales. But for his unmistak- 
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able ability he would now be 
a small solicitor in a little 
Welsh town. His friends and 
companions would not be the 
gentlefolk of the countryside, 
nor yet the artisans and labour- 
ing men, but rather the be- 
twixt-and-betweens, the vet, 
the dentist, the tradesman, 
and the farmer. He comes, 
in fact, from a class which, 
possessed of many virtues and 
important enough in a way, 
has never before exercised any 
very great influence over the 
affairs of the nation; a class 
which, for want of a better 
term, we may call the lower- 
middle. The result is that he 
does not really understand 
either those above or those 
below the class from which 
he himself is sprung. And we 
may notice here, that although 
he is very fond of posing as 
the protagonist of the working 
classes, and frequently describes 
himself as a Son of the People, 
yet he is really no such thing. 
He is not a member of any of 
the big and really important 
classes ; he was intended to eat 
his bread not by the sweat of 
his brow, but by the sharp- 
ness of his wits; he is the son 
of a small and intermediate 
class, a class which of ‘all others 
is ignorant of the world around 
it; and his whole character 
has been profoundly influenced 
—as must be the case with us 
all—by his antecedents and 
upbringing. We must remem- 
ber that this class, more than 
any other, is intolerably sus- 
picious of high and low alike. 
It is an uncomfortable, uneasy 
class, not sure of its position, 
suspended between a genteel 





Heaven and an unwashen 
Hell; sneering at, yet envious 
of, the denizens of the Upper 
World, terribly afraid of the 
H-less abyss into which it has 
ever a fear of falling. In 
Wales it is invariably Non- 
conformist, and clings passion- 
ately to its Nonconformity as 
the sheet-anchor of its self- 
respect. It is probably very 
right to do so. 

What can you prognosticate 
of an exceedingly clever, able, 
and discontented lad who is 
born into such a class, and has 
raised himself to a great posi- 
tion entirely by his own un- 
aided genius? First of all, I 
think that he will feel deeply 
resentful against all and sundry 
who appeared to him on his 
road as obstacles to success. 
He must have felt himself 
terribly handicapped at times 
by his plentiful lack of know- 
ledge concerning the social 
customs of the well-born; by 
the gaps in his education; by 
the unwillingness with which 
one class accepts any member 
of another class, however able, 
however pushing. On _ the 
other hand, his knowledge of 
the proletariat is equally faulty 
— second-hand, inconclusive. 
Mr Lloyd George has always 
appeared to close observers 
secretly to despise his dupes, 
no doubt because he does not 
understand them. He promises 
them anything and everything ; 
tries his best to play the up-to- 
date Robespierre ; stirs up class 
hatred, jealousy, envy, and all 
kinds of malice. Compounded 
with his despite and ignorance 
there is a strong tinge of sloppy 
sentiment, which seeks to re- 
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lieve the sufferings of the poor 
with copious doses of a political 
Mother Siegel’s syrup. 

But you may say it is no use 
abusing plaintiffs attorney. 
The Chancellor may be this, 
that, or the other, but anyhow 
a multitude of credulous star- 
gazers are deceived by him, and 
you must defend yourselves, not 
by showing that the man is 
incapable of forming a correct 
judgment on certain points, but 
by taking his words as they 
fall out of his mouth and prov- 
ing them to be untrue. You 
will say truly that some sorts 
of electors are particularly fond 
of an unsavoury or vituperative 
publicist, as has been proved 
by many lesser Cobbetts and 
Bradlaughs. Most men go to 
public meetings to be amused, 
and it always tickles the fancy 
of an audience to hear a Duke 
blackguarded or a rich man 
wrongfully accused. Our 
Chancellor is an indefatigable 
public speaker, and always 
takes great care never to be 
dull or abstruse. As a result, 
many men depart well satisfied 
with the entertainment and the 
entertainer; who, if you tell 
them that four-fifths of what 
he said was not to the point, 
and the remainder untrue, will 
answer, ‘“ Well, any’ow, didn’t 
’e do down that there Lord 
’Amilton proper!” The argu- 
mentum ad hominem always 
pleases the, multitude. 

That some few rich men are 
idle cannot be denied. So are 
a vast number of poor men. 
Idleness is not the prerogative 
of the wealthy ; most of us hate 
work like poison, rich and poor 
alike. If you were to take a 
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chance hundred of, say, boiler. 
makers, and give them each 
£5000 a-year, how many of 
them do you think would go on 
making boilers—or do any 
further manual or mental 
labour for the rest of their 
lives? But, of course, that is 
not really the point. The 
Socialist does not so much 
want to make the poor man 
rich as the rich man poor, 
The Socialist’s heaven is for 
every one 


** Right hours to work, 
Eight hours to play, 

Eight hours to sleep, 

Eight bob a day.” 


They want eight, and they 
won't wait. Yet as soon as 
they got eight bob a-day they 
would want ten, and a six-hour 
day. 

It must be postulated that 
all work is distasteful to the 
great majority of men born 
of women. Yet the strange 
thing about the curse of Adam 
is, that no man who systemat- 
ically attempts to evade it is 
ever really happy. No man 
can idle away all his days and 
be satisfied. He may hate 
his work; but work of some 
kind he must have, or he 
will be miserable. Here is a 
very obvious truth which I 
suspect the Chanceller of over- 
looking. If one did not know 
it for a fact, one could assert 
a priori that ne class of well- 
educated, well-nourished, well- 
born men would be content 
to live idle days: simply and 
solely because the more highly 
educated, the better fed, and 
the higher born you are, the 
more positively unendurable 
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does idleness become. The 
cart-horse will stand still in 
his stall for weeks, doing noth- 
ing but eat and drink ; but the 
thoroughbred, to be kept fit, 
must be given exercise. 

We will take an excursion 
into the country—the special 
preserve of the “idle rich” — 
presently ; but first let us take 
a look round one of the clubs 
in which Mr Lloyd George 
has seen them eating their 
luncheons. Now I (this article 
will have as many I’s in it 
as a peacock’s tail or a 
Labour member’s speech be- 
fore it is done; but it cannot 
be helped —one must get to 
grips with one’s subject) was 
lunching in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club the day after 
the City Temple speech. On 
my right hand sat a Con- 
servative member of Parlia- 
ment— member for a county 
division, landlord over many 
thousands of acres, principal 
owner of a big brewery or 
distillery, I am not sure 
which. I know him to be a 
Major in the Special Reserve, 
and Chairman of the County 
Hospital Committee. Idle? So 
idle that I doubt if he often 
has a spare hour between 
breakfast -time and midnight. 
Yet here he is, lunching at a 
luxurious club, looking the 
picture of middle-aged good 
grooming and prosperity. No 
doubt if Mr Lloyd George had 
looked in at the window he 
would have chosen him as a 
typical unemployed rich man. 

Here is another one, my 
friend Y. Sleek, is he not, 
and well fed? not dusty and 
Sweat-streaming like that man 


there who is hammering up 
the wood - pavement in the 
street outside. Yet I know 
quite well which works the 
harder. Y. is a newspaper 
man, also a writer of books 
and no mean poet (but I sup- 
pose the Chancellor would not 
include writing books or mak- 
ing verses in his category of 
labour). He is working when 
other men are sleeping, and is 
certainly using his brain for 
twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. 

Opposite me is a well-known 
London clergyman, with fine 
features and a sweet smile. 
He is a great preacher, and 
never preaches the same ser- 
mon twice. There, next the 
fireplace, is another M.P.; next 
him a solicitor, who is said to 
know more scandal than any 
other man alive—and that is 
not a knowledge you acquire 
without working for it. By 
the window sits a young 
soldier who joined the army 
as a university candidate, 
and next him is a clever 
young barrister who will some 
day make people talk as 
much about him as he talks 
about them now. And so on 
and so on. Save for myself 
(and I am coming to my- 
self when we go off to the 
country), I don’t believe there 
is an idle man in the room. 
We all look idle enough, no 
doubt—idle and well fed, tread- 
ing on soft carpets and eating 
delicate food. We are quite 
capable of deceiving an ignorant 
Chancellor who merely judges 
by appearances. Yet the work 
of the nation would not go 
forward very easily without a 
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good many of these idle-looking 
men. But it will be said, the 
Oxford and Cambridge is not 
the kind of club the Chancellor 
meant. Very well then, let us 
take another, which has, pos- 
sibly, a larger number of peers 
on its members’ list. I was for 
a@ good many years a member 
of White’s; was elected soon 
after leaving the university, 
and only took my name off 
@ year or two ago. Now 
White’s is not what it was in 
Thackeray’s day. It is no 
longer the hall-mark of the 
aristocrat to be able to pose 
in “‘the bow window of Bays.” 
But it is on the whole a “young 
man’s” club — that is to say, 
a club to which a youth who 
is bene natus, bene vestitus, et 
moderate doctus may wish to 
belong. You will certainly 
find fewer bishops and lawyers 
there than at the Oxford and 
Cambridge, but possibly more 
stockbrokers and financiers. If 
you cannot discover any ap- 
preciable number of the “idle 
rich ” at White’s, where in the 
name of Radicalism are you 
going to look for them? Very 
well, then, let us buttonhole a 
few members and ask them 
what they are. “You, sir, 
there, with the good figure and 
the little rose in your button- 
hole—you look idle enough at 
the moment as you take a chair 
in the window and survey the 
passers-by... What are you?” 
“T am a landlord in a Home 
county. I command a yeo- 
manry brigade. I have worked 
like a slave at the War Office 
for seven years till the Esher 
Commission turned out the old 
gang. (Is the new gang any 
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better ?) I have written a 
book on the Near East, which 
for a year or two was looked 
on as the last word on the 
subject. I am a partner in a 
big electrical firm with offices 
in Queen Victoria Street.” 
Next, please, — “You idle 
young fellow knocking the 
balls about on the billiard 
table, stared at by all those 
beautiful old prints,—what do 
you do for a living?” “My 
father makes me an allowance 
at present. But I’m learning 
land-agency work at Cirences- 
ter, so that I can look after the 
property for the governor ina 
year or two when old Smith— 
that’s our present agent—is 
pensioned off.” I know the 
boy. His father is Lord X,, 
an impoverished land-owning 
peer in the North of England. 
Next, please. Ah, here is a 
likely object: a small, shiny- 
looking lad, with a little waxed 
moustache,—this at least is a 
fit object for our Chancellor’s 
satire. Hear him, then, “I 
work from nine till four in 
Messrs Nash’s bank—dull work, 
banking, but lucrative. I got 
the job because old P., our 
senior, is a cousin of mine.” 
Nepotism, but not idleness. 
Here is a young soldier, who 
caught a bullet in the arm at 
Vaalkrantz. Here is an un- 
mistakable young Hebrew, but 
he married an Earl’s daughter, 
and his name is a household 
word. He works in the firm’s 
city office. Here comes a noisy, 
laughing, bear-fighting gang of 
boys who look like undergradu- 
ates, and are not much older. 
They sit down in the little hall, 
and talk about motor-cars and 
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shooting. Mark that tall dark 
one with the biggish moustache, 
in the middle. He is a Fellow 
of All Souls, got a First in 
Greats, passed second into the 
Home Civil Service, and is just 
going off to act as private 
secretary to one of our pro- 
consuls. You would not think 
it to look at him now, would 
you? He is just the object 
to deceive our psalm-singing 
Chancellor. Sitting by him, 
and trying to kick his shins, is 
a dear good friend of mine, a 
secretary of legation in Morocco, 
home on leave: that short fair 
boy went out as an Imperial 
Yeoman to South Africa, and 
will one day own more land 
than almost anybody else in 
England. In the meantime he 
is in the House of Commons, 
and an ardent Radical. Oh! 
Mr Lloyd George, even your 
supporters sometimes appear 
in the guise of idle clubmen. 
The list may be prolonged ad 
infinitum. It is no doubt true 
that in any West End club 
there are one or two men who 
practically live in the club, 
and do nothing. The average 
club bore is known to us all, 
and I do not defend him. 
There may be fifty of him 
within a quarter-mile of Pall 
Mall; I doubt if there are so 
many. You may go into any 
respectable London club—I 
have not the vaguest idea 
what club Mr Lloyd George 
belongs to—and if you take 
the members there assembled 
one by one you will find 
that perhaps one in twenty is 
idle, and one in twenty is rich, 
but only one in a hundred is 
both idle and rich. Your club 
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lounger—and I repeat that he 
is a rare bird—is nearly always 
a man who from his earliest 
youth has been cursed with a 
small competence. If a natur- 
ally unenterprising man finds 
himself possessed of a small 
income sufficient to pay his 
club subscription and provide 
his little comforts, he runs a 
grave risk of developing into 
that most pitiable of all objects, 
the elderly, unmarried, poor, 
idle club bore. 

Now, let us visit one or two 
English counties, and see if we 
can discover the idle rich, dog 
at heel and gun under arm. 

For six or seven years I lived 
in a Home county, some fifty 
miles from London; now fate 
has taken me to the West 
Country, so I can claim a know- 
ledge of the country life which 
is tempered by being within 
a short journey of town, and 
also of that other country life 
which does not trouble itself 
much because London is a day’s 
journey away. 

And since I have for long 
been a dweller in the country, 
let us take my own case first. 
It may not be particularly in- 
teresting, but it is distinctly 
typical. On leaving the uni- 
versity, I went into business, 
and worked at it for five years, 
at the end of which period I 
was earning £600 a- year, 
which I did not particularly 
need. Also my health showed 
signs of breaking down. So we 
(regard me now as a married 
man with a family) shook off 
the dust of London from our 
feet, and retired to a nice house 
and about a thousand acres of 
land in Loamshire, less than 
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two hours from town. In a 
few months’ time I was adopted 
as the Liberal candidate for 
West Loamshire. Mr Lloyd 
George had not then (in 1903) 
made it impossible for a self- 
respecting country gentleman 
to be a Liberal. I believed in 
Free-trade, disliked Chinese 
labour, and was quite ready to 
support all the older doctrines 
of the Radical faith, such as 
Disestablishment and a broader 
Franchise. For three years I 
worked like a slave, hoping to 
pull down a big majority, but 
in 1906 was beaten by a very 
few votes indeed. Not long 
after this certain family events 
happened, and we moved to the 
West. 

Was I ‘ile those three years ? 
One of the few things which 
Mr Lloyd George really does 
understand is _ electioneering, 
and he knows the kind of idle- 
ness which a Parliamentary 
candidate enjoys. 

Now let us take a look at 
some of my friends and neigh- 
bours in Loamshire. My near- 
est neighbour and my very 
dear friend (he is dead now) 
was a man who had a flourish- 
ing business in one of Loam- 
shire’s big towns by the sea. 
Also he owned many thousand 
acres of land, was a County 
Councillor and an authority on 
Education, and had _ twice 
fought the Division as a 
Liberal,—in 1900, and in a 
previous by-election. I have 
never known a busier man; or 
one who for all his strenuous 
days had much better pheasant 
shooting. It was not that the 
bags were enormous, but every 
bird was a high one, and there 
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was a workmanlike atmosphere 
about the shoot that wag 
worthy of the sincerest form 
of flattery. Some of my 
readers, if I ever have any, 
will know the sort of shoot | 
mean: where the keepers know 
their job, and the beaters are 
quick and quiet or slow and 
noisy at the word of command; 
where the birds break forward 
in twos and threes, instead of 
back in clouds; where the guns 
are good fellows and clean 
shots, and your host places 
you himself and sees that 
everyone gets his share of 
shooting. O, st sic omnes! 
Is this kindly, prosperous, busy 
man to be pointed at with the 
finger of scorn? Is it indeed 
true that “the country cannot 
afford” to suffer such men to 
exist? Not even if he is a 
Radical? Oh, Mr Chancellor, 
I wonder where your Party 
funds in West Loamshire come 
from now? My friend is dead, 
and I am gone—and Lloyd 
Georgism (not Liberalism) was 
defeated in the Division last 
January by over two thousand 
votes. It is not only immoral 
but positively foolish to tar 
all rich men with the same 
brush. 

Round about us dwelt many 
retired Naval and Army officers. 
Some of them were undoubted- 
ly idle, but assuredly not rich ; 
others were unpaid secretaries 
of various institutions, asso- 
ciations, clubs, and societies. 
In any case, whether idle now 
or no, it was the fault of a 
system which sent them pack- 
ing at an age when there was 
still much good work left in 
them, and condemned them all 
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too frequently to a life of irk- 
some idleness on a small pen- 


sion. Many of them played 
golf—on any good links you 
will always find a quantity of 
old soldiers,—some took a little 
bit of a farm, and no doubt in 
September might have been 
observed by a diligent Socialist 
stumbling through a field of 
wet roots, or looking for a run- 
ner down the hedgerow with 
the Chancellor’s dog. A hale, 
well-dressed Colonel of fifty 
does look remarkably aristo- 
cratic very often, and even 
opulent, though he may be as 
poor as the church mouse. 
Also there were in Loam- 
shire many retired business 
men, of varying income, but 
generally well-to-do. The 
solicitors appeared to have 
made the biggest pile, but the 
small financier and company 
promoter had not as a rule 
done so badly, and the mer- 
chant was not far behind. 
These gentlemen and _ their 
families made up a kind of 
clique in the neighbourhood, 
much given to five o’clock tea 
and lawn-tennis. Some of 
them hunted a little, others 
shot, or fished, or had some 
hobby or amusement. I sup- 
pose if they had been Ameri- 
cans they would have stuck to 
the money-making till it had 
become the only thing they 
cared about. The average 
Englishman is more sensible. 
When he has made enough to 
live upon in comfort he very 
often retires at a comparatively 
early age, and enjoys himself 
In @ quiet, sober fashion of his 
own. Are we to call him idle? 
He has worked with success, 
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and by his success must have 
benefited many besides himself, 
and if he then says, “I will 
work no more, I will end my 
days in peace and leisure,” 
why should he be abused for 
doing so? He isa much more 
useful member of the com- 
munity than the unlovely old 
man who has made money his 
god, and in his falling years 
cannot endure to cease from 
his worship; infinitely more 
useful than the professional 
politician. 

Now I will ask you to come 
West with me and behold me, 
your humble servant, in the 
réle of owner of several thou- 
sand acres of land, a village 
containing 350 people, a 
church, and a biggish sort 
of house. Me voila! the idle 
man of the Chancellor’s dream, 
typical of all my kind. Yet, 
one way and another, I have 
a good deal to do. The pro- 
perty has of late years not 
been too well looked after, 
and my agent (one of the 
two million) and I are al- 
ways walking off to look at 
this farm or that cottage, or 
examining a hillside with a 
view to replanting, or a bog 
to find out if it can be drained. 
I would do without an agent, 
but I have not got the tech- 
nical knowledge either of 
farming, architecture, or law 
(especially law nowadays, Mr 
Chancellor) which an agent 
must possess, and am too old 
to go to school again. I re- 
gard myself as the general 
manager of a rather compli- 
cated business, which neces- 
sitates a great deal of close 
attention in order to obtain 
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satisfactory results. It does 
not do to leave everything 
in the hands of an agent, 
however good, any more than 
it pays a man who has not 
had the necessary training to 
dispense with an agent’s ser- 
vices. The agent cannot take 
ultimate responsibilities, or at 
any rate ought not to do so: 
the owner cannot do full 
justice to his farmers if he 
has little or no_ technical 
knowledge. Nine country land- 
owners out of ten recognise 
their responsibilities, and are 
as far as possible from re- 
garding an estate as a 
pleasure - ground or a mere 
investment. The farmers know 
well that they are much 
better off as rent-payers to 
a good landlord than as 
owners paying interest on a 
mortgaged farm. But I have 
no intention now of going 
into the land question. It 
does but concern me to show 
that a country gentleman is 
not an idle man. 

My réle of Squire brings 
of itself much unpaid labour. 
I am Chairman of the Parish 
Council, of the Village Club 
Committee, of the Parish 
Nursing Association; am also 
a School Manager and im- 
presario of the village cricket 
eleven. Farther afield I am 
a Justice of the Peace, who 
believes that J.P.’s should sit 
on the, Bench as often as pos- 
sible; Chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Association, which 
holds a remarkably flourish- 
ing show once a-year; Chair- 
man of the local Shire Horse 
Society ; and a subaltern officer 
of yeomanry. Last year I 
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took over a district in the 
Government scheme of Horse 
Classification. 

Now none of these positions 
are of themselves extremely 
burdensome, but taken as a 
whole they imply an amount 
of work which must be ex. 
perienced to be believed. No 
doubt I might do more—many 
country squires do a great 
deal more. I might, for in. 
stance, be a District or a 
County Councillor, and work 
on various Council commit- 
tees. But, as murder will 
out, I must confess that I 
am fond of scribbling; and 
had I much more unpaid 
work to do, should have no 
time left over for my only 
paid work —the work I do 
with paper and pen. 

No doubt in the Chancellor’s 
eyes these country Liturgies 
are very petty and unimport- 
ant. Yet if they are left 
undone, a great deal of in- 
convenience—of suffering, even 
—is caused to many innocent 
persons. The only alternative, 
if the squires went on strike 
in a body, would be to create 
an enormous army of paid 
officials who would do the 
work, no doubt, but would 
not do it so sympathetically 
or successfully. Armies of 
paid officials are dear to the 
heart of the Radical Socialist, 
since only by the help of 
bureaudom in excelsis — raised 
to the nth power— can their 
dreams become realities or 
mankind be dragooned into 
accepting measures so utterly 
hostile to liberty or happi- 
ness. Officials increase and 
multiply like weeds in the 











democratic garden; the wilder 
the scheme the more the 
officials, the less freedom for 
everybody, and the greater 
the rejoicing on the part of 
the demagogues. Mr Lloyd 
George and those of his 
kidney look upon unpaid freely 
given services as one of the 
great barriers still existing 
between the world as it is 
and the world as they would 
have it; between a world 
which, for all its countless in- 
justices and inequalities, at least 
provides a reasonably happy 
life for the great majority of 
human beings, and the world 
of their imaginings, which is 
to be a place of enforced 
monotony and mediocrity un- 
speakable. 

I am not going to claim that 
I work every day and all day. 
I hunt a little, shoot a little, 
fish a little; but cannot agree 
that Iam despoiling the poor 
by so doing. If I gave up 
hunting, and bestowed in urban 
alms the two or three hundred 
pounds a-year which I spend 
on my horses, and if many 
others followed my example, 
there would but be a robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul. Some 
folk would gain, others lose. 
The farmer whose oats I buy, 
or who breeds a likely young 
one now and again (which may 
make a charger or an M.LI. 
cob, even if it does not turn 
out a hunter), is he less worthy 
of consideration than the dock- 
labourer or the bricklayer? 
So, too, with shooting, which 
brings in a good many extra 
half-crowns to the labourer’s 
cottage in the course of the 
season,—though I am not at 
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pains to defend the upbring- 
ing of inordinate quantities of 
tame pheasants. 

One must feel that the 
present is a singularly un- 
gracious time for Mr Lloyd 
George te have chosen for such 
an attack. One of the main 
efforts of the Government to 
which he belongs—at times 
one would imagine it belonged 
to him—has been to provide 
the country with a Territorial 
army. Now in many ways, 
in most ways, the Territorial 
army is proving a consider- 
able success, and is, in any 
case, an enormous advance 
on the old Volunteer sys- 
tem. This result has been ob- 
tained almost entirely by the 
untiring labours of the men 
whom the Chancellor is never 
tired of attacking. But for 
the much-abused “county 
magnates” the whole scheme 
would have fallen still-bern 
to the ground. It speaks 
volumes for the good sense 
and patriotism of these gentle- 
men that, although the great 
majority of them are Con- 
servatives, they nevertheless 
accepted the plans of a Liberal 
Secretary of State, and have 
done and are doing their very 
best, in the face of every 
conceivable difficulty, to carry 
them into effect,—bespattered 
all the time with the Chan- 
cellor’s choicest Billingsgate. 

The only large division of 
“idle rich” to be found in 
the country are the foreigners, 
usually Americans, who take 
many of the best grouse moors, 
deer forests, and salmon rivers. 
They come and spend their 
leisure in Great Britain because 
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they get more fun for their 
money here than in their own 
or any other country. If 
things are made unpleasant 
for them they will stay away, 
and the stream of dollars 
which filters through the High- 
lands will dry up. That will 
not be to anybody’s great 
advantage. 

The truth is that in a 
country where the right of 
the first-born is so firmly 
established you cannot in the 
nature of things get any very 
great number of idle men. 
The younger sons even of the 
most bloated plutocrat are 
nearly always obliged to work ; 
the eldest son is seldom con- 
tent to wait till he steps into 
his father’s shoes. The system 
is one which cannot be de- 
fended logically, and did not 
survive the Revolution in 
France; but it is a good one, 
and in this country has worked 
splendidly. The Empire has 
been created by younger sons, 
while the first-born has stayed 
at home to look after the 
family business, whether it be 
selling tea or owning land. I 
should say that Paris, for its 
size, contains a far greater 
number of gilded loafers than 
London, as all the sons share 
alike ; though of course it must 
be remembered that most 
French parents get over the 
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difficulty by only having one 
son. 

To sum up, there is no eyi- 
dence anywhere to prove that 
there is in this country any 
considerable number of idle 
rich men. The well-born and 
well-to-do classes, as a general 
rule, are fully aware of the 
responsibilities of their position, 
and do their best to fulfil 
them. The Chancellor of the 
Exehequer, by the accident of 
birth, is incapable of under- 
standing any class but his 
own, which is a small one; 
and has entirely forgotten the 
heaven-made law, that an 
idle man is never happy, and 
the man-made law, that the 
younger sons must earn their 
bread. His tongue is venom- 
ous, and he is willing enough 
to wound; but so long as he 
labours under foolish delusions, 
which cloud his _ intelligence 
and obscure his reason, he 
may indeed be the cause of 
much mischief, but never, I 
hope and believe, of any very 
serious injury to the body 
politic. He may, he does, 
sometimes deceive many of the 
people, but now and again he 
is sure to be found out, and will 
never be able to fool all the 
people all the time. It takes 
a Napoleon to do that, and Mr 
Lloyd George is no Napoleon— 
only Cleon Redivivus. 
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HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


Ir is generally held that a 
man’s life and character are the 
result of heredity and environ- 
ment, and in both respects the 
subject of this memoir was 
singularly favoured. To his 
parentage may be traced his 
exceptional ability, with that 
sterling character which his 
wife! convincingly shows him 
to have possessed, and to his 
early environment that strong 
sense of duty, that patriotism, 
and that tenacity of purpose 
which raised him—though his 
own personal advancement was 
never his aim—to the high 
position and responsibilities of 
a Secretary of State. He was 
grandson of Dr Arnold, the 
great headmaster of Rugby, 
of whom it was truly said that 
he was not so much a school- 
master as a prophet among 
schoolmasters, a@ man whose 
life and example gave new 
vitality to education and a 
new spirit to our public 
schools. He was the nephew 
of Matthew Arnold, poet, phil- 
osopher, and critic. He was 
the son of William Delafield 
Arnold, soldier and _ thinker, 
who in his early youth was 
selected by John Lawrence to 
be the first Director of Public 
Instruction in the Punjaub. 

Three years after the birth 
of her son Hugh, his mother 
died, and a year later his father 
died at Gibraltar on his way 
home. The orphaned Hugh 


and his brother and two sisters 
found, from the time of their 
arrival in England, a home at 
Wharfeside in Yorkshire, with 
their father’s sister Jane and 
her husband William Forster, 
who became father and mother 
to them, and brought them up 
in an atmosphere not only of 
the tenderest love and care, but 
of domestic peace, simplicity, 
and earnest work. This is how 
an American writer speaks of 
that Yorkshire home :— 


“What a vision it is for my 
memory that pretty house at Wharfe- 
side where I first came to know 
William and Jane Forster. Never 
was there a closer intellectual com- 
panionship than theirs; each, as it 
were, supplementing the other ; his 
rugged strength, his quick mind, his 
wide knowledge of books, of men, 
and affairs. Her keen intelligence, 
her grace of manner, her sweet 
dignity, her tenderness of feeling.” 


Wordsworth said of her that 
in all that went to make up 
excellence in woman he thought 
Jane Arnold was the finest 
example he knew. It was from 
her that Matthew Arnold cared 
most for approval of his poems 
or his political essays. 

The name of William Forster 
stands so high on the roll of 
the nation’s honoured sons, 
that it is scarcely necessary to 
recall his grand if rugged 
character, “thoroughly genuine 
and independent,” as Gladstone 
called it. Earnest worker for 
the protection of native races, 
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true friend of the working 
man, author of the first Educa- 
tion Act, staunch believer in a 
great future federation of the 
Empire, a strong Liberal by 
heredity and by conviction, in 
turn Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, he was too honest to 
serve on when he thought his 
party’s leader was betraying the 
country’s cause. Mrs Arnold- 
Forster thinks that his name 
will be most clearly remem- 
bered in connection with his 
Education Bill of 1870. We 
think it will be even better 
remembered by his courage in 
the stormy years in Ireland 
which preceded the “ Kilmain- 
ham Treaty,” and his resigning 
office in 1882 rather than agree 
to his chief’s unconditional sur- 
render to the breakers of the 
law. 

Such were they who moulded 
in his early years the character 
of one already fitted by hered- 
ity to receive and assimilate 
their teaching, and in every 
stage of this book, and in every 
act and phase of the life of 
its subject, we can trace their 
influence. It was not from his 
first school, John Penrose’s at 
Exmouth, nor from Rugby, 
whence he was removed by Mr 
Forster when Dr Hayman suc- 
ceeded Dr Temple, nor from the 
tutor with whom he subse- 
quently worked, nor yet from 
Oxford, where he took a first- 
class degree in modern history, 
that he derived his real educa- 
tion. It was from the home 
training and example of his 
“father” and “mother,” as 
William Forster and his wife 


were to him from the first 
and whose name he now added 
to his own, becoming “ Arnold. 
Forster.” Yet Oxford was a 
congenial atmosphere to him: 
his work in the History Schools 
fitted in with the bent towards 
the study of political and social 
questions which he had already 
developed; and Ruskin’s in- 
fluence helped to sustain a 
high standard of ideals. 
After leaving Oxford he 
read for the Bar, working in 
chambers and obtaining suf- 
ficient briefs to convince 
him that he could succeed 
in practice; but the call 
to political life was strong 
upon him, and when in 1880 
his “father” became Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, he com- 
menced official life as his 
Private Secretary. The two 
years which followed made an 
indelible impression on his 
mind. He saw his father, to 
whom he was deeply devoted, 
threatened and attacked, his 
life in constant danger. Even 
his mother was not spared the 
receipt of threatening letters. 
He saw the suffering inflicted 
on men and women by the 
cruel and calculating political 
tyranny of the Land League. 
The question of prolonging the 
existing Coercion Act was be- 
fore the Government; they 
decided against its prolonga- 
tion. Mr Forster, fighting the 
Land League through the 
ordinary law alone, asked for 
exceptional powers to suppress 
crime. The Government re- 
fused his request. Juries re- 
fused to convict criminals. 
The cruel practice of boycotting 
grew up. Moonlighting out- 
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rages, incendiary fires, cattle- 
maiming, assassinations, in- 
creasedinnumber. Mr Forster, 
striving with all his heart to 
discover and remove the causes 
of these evils, was none the 
less resolved to combat to the 
death this abominable tyranny. 
His Private Secretary knew 
and shared his difficulties and 
dangers, his opinions and re- 
solves, At length Mr Glad- 
stone recognised the need of 
special powers: the Protection 
of Person and Property Act 
was passed and became law. 
But outrages continued and 
grew, till in September 1881 
agrarian crime reached high- 
water mark. In October Par- 
nell was arrested under the 
P.P.P. Act and sent to Kil- 
mainham prison, the Land 
League was declared an illegal 
association, and its meetings 
were suppressed. 

At this time young Arnold- 
Forster published a pamphlet 
that saw many editions and 
did much to educate Parlia- 
ment and the people, ‘The 
Truth about the Land League,’ 
based upon documents pub- 
lished by the League and the 
authority of sworn reports. 
He had knelt en the roadside 
by a dying man shot from 
behind a hedge by his unknown 
enemies. He had stood by the 
deathbed of another, shot down 
because he had paid his rent. 
Threatening letters came by 
every post. It was known 
that the Chief Secretary’s life 
was in hourly danger. 

And it was at this time that 
Mr Gladstone decided to re- 
lease Parnell and the other 
imprisoned Members of Par- 


liament. Mr Forster demanded 
certain conditions which Mr 
Gladstone refused to grant. 
The release was unconditional, 
the surrender to the law- 
breakers complete. Mr Forster 
realised the impossibility of 
his position, and _ resigned 
office, Within a few days 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, his 
successor, sent to carry out 
the policy of conciliation, and 
Mr Burke, the Under Secre- 
tary who had worked with 
Mr Forster and served Ireland 
devotedly and loyally, were 
assassinated in the Phoenix 
Park; and their death was 
followed by a more stringent 
Coercion Act than any known 
before. 

Here we have the origin of 
Arnold-Forster’s future creed 
as regards Ireland—a _ creed 
based upon knowledge and 
experience, a creed which 
made his prime duty the 
defence of the loyal men and 
women of Ireland. 

A political career had from 
the first strongly appealed 
to Arnold - Forster; invita- 
tions from constituencies had 
reached him as early as 1879 
and 1880; but his father was 
anxious for his professional 
success at the Bar, and dis- 
suaded him from accepting 
them. But before the resig- 
nation of 1882 he was per- 
suaded to accept the can- 
didature for Devonport in the 
Liberal interest. This candi- 
dature he withdrew later when 
he found himself compelled to 
break free from the Liberal 
party; and the first seat 
which he contested was Dar- 
lington, at the General Elec- 
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tion of 1886, when he stood as 
a Unionist and was defeated. 
He contested Dewsbury at a 
by-election in 1888 without 
success; and it was not till 
1892 that he entered Parlia- 
ment as Member for West 
Belfast. 

It is interesting to see how 
he employed the ten years 
that intervened between the 
severance of his connection 
with Ireland as a Liberal and 
its renewal as a Unionist 
member for an Ulster con- 


stituency. He travelled in 
Russia and in the East of 
Europe with his father, in 


the years preceding his father’s 
death; but his chief pursuit 
was literature. ‘ Arnolds seem 
to write as naturally as they 
breathe or walk,” said Sir 
M. Grant Duff; and Arnold- 
Forster was no exception to 
the rule. His first contribu- 
tion was to ‘The Nineteenth 
Century’ in 1881, and to that 
periodical he became a fre- 
quent contributor. We have 
already spoken of his pam- 
phlet on the Land League, 
and now in 1883 we find 
many articles from his pen. 
Mrs Arnold-Forster publishes 
a list of his principal con- 
tributions, either in the form 
of books or of articles in 
reviews. He wrote on “Out- 
cast London” and “The Dwell- 
ings of the Poor,” after much 
time spent in investigating 
the conditions of the lives 
of the poor with Miss Octavia 
Hill. He advocated the crea- 
tion of Sanitary Vigilance 
Committees, and himself served 
on one together with Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, Lord Shaftes- 
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bury, and other earnest work. 
ers. Even as an undergraduate 
at Oxford he had given up a 
long vacation to work among 
the poor in Liverpool, He 
established a Working Boys’ 
Club in Whitechapel. 

The promotion of a closer 
union between the mother 
country and the colonies, and 
of a future federation of the 
Empire, was a desire of para- 
mount importance to his father 
and to himself. He served as 
honorary secretary of the Im- 
perial Federation Committee, 
of which Mr Forster was the 
first president; and he wrote 
on “The Liberal Idea and the 
Colonies,” combating the doc- 
trine at that time held by 
not a few Liberals—that any 
closer connection with the 
colonies was not desirable, 
To his work as one of the 
pioneers of the idea of In- 
perial Federation many trib- 
utes have been paid. He 
wrote also on the Irish 
question and on naval and 
military questions, but to 
these articles we shall refer 
later. He acted until 1886 
as political editor of ‘The 
Statist.’ 

In 1884 a great change came 
in his life. He was engaged to 
marry Mary Story-Maskelyne, 
whose father, for many years 
Liberal Member for the Crick- 
lade Division of Wiltshire, was 
a great friend of William Forster 
and Matthew Arnold. To make 
the marriage more immediately 
possible, he now gave up his 
uncertain prospects at the Bar 
and accepted a post in the 
publishing firm of Cassell & Co. 
The marriage took place in the 
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succeeding year, and in the 
following spring occurred the 


death of Mr Forster. What 
that meant to him no words 
could tell; he lost not merely 
a loving father, but a wise and 
faithful adviser, and an ever- 
present example of noble life. 
But he was now over thirty 
, years of age, he had a home of 
‘his own and a settled occupa- 
tion. 

With his customary vigour 
he threw himself into his work 
as a publisher ; he learnt practi- 
cally the trades of the com- 
positor and printer. He took 
charge of the firm’s education 
department, and by degrees 
raised it to a high rank. To 
the grandson of Dr Arnold and 
the son of the Director of 
Education in the Punjaub, this 
educational work strongly ap- 
pealed. He saw the need of a 
book which should teach to the 
children in our schools some 
of their duties, responsibilities, 
and privileges as future citizens, 
and tell them something of how 
their country is governed. He 
wanted to make them patriotic 
citizens. And so he wrote 
‘The Citizen Reader,’ a work 
commended with equal warmth 
by men so different as Ruskin, 
Cardinal Manning, George 
Meredith, and John Bright, the 
last of whom ordered some 
hundreds of copies for dis- 
tribution, adding to his letter 
the characteristic remark that 
the book contained more en- 
thusiasm about military and 
naval questions than he could 
agree with. The preface to it 
was almost the last work of 
William Forster. 

This book was followed by 
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‘Laws of Every-Day Life,’ a 
work which described with ex- 
amples the laws governing our 
lives and country, the laws of 
supply and demand, of work 
and wages, of co-operation, 
trades unions, and prices. 
Then came ‘This World of 
Ours,’ the work which his wife 
thinks was his own favourite. 
In it he linked together the 
various branches of geography, 
political and historical, military 
and physical, statistical and 
commercial, showing the in- 
fluence of climatic conditions, 
explaining the use of instru- 
ments and the principles of 
map-making ; vitalising, in fact, 
the study of geography, so that 
it might be at once a pleasure 
and a profit. He also arranged 
for the production of ‘The 
Universal Atlas,’ now so well 
known as ‘The Times Atlas.’ 
The vast amount of study 
and research involved in the 
preparation of the above works 
alone would have absorbed the 
whole time and energy of any 
ordinary man, but Arnold- 
Forster found time for much 
other literary work. He still 
continued his political studies, 
and wrote articles for the 
Reviews, ‘The St James’s Gaz- 
ette,’ and ‘Murray’s Magazine.’ 
It was in this last that he pub- 
lished “In a Conning Tower,” 
describing an action between 
two ironclads, and picturing 
the terrible strain on the nerve 
and judgment of the captain. 
This created a greater sensa- 
tion than any work of the kind 
since Chesney’s famous ‘ Battle 
of Dorking.’ It brought home 
to ordinary minds the condi- 
tions of naval war: as Chesney 
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had the conditions of war on 
land. It was published as a 
pamphlet, ran through many 
editions, and was republished 
in five different languages. 
When it became known who 
the author was, he at once 
became some one to be reckoned 
with in naval affairs. 

Among his lighter writings 
was an amusing skit in ‘The 
St James’s Gazette’ on the 
methods of the South-Eastern 
Railway, called “The Flying 
Watkin,” which Mrs Arnold- 
Forster prints in full, no doubt 
realising that it is as applicable 
to-day as it was twenty-two 
years ago. Much work was 
also done for ‘The Scots Ob- 
sever’ and its successor ‘The 
National Observer,’ under the 
editorship of William Henley. 
Yet he did not give all his 
energies to the pen. He took 
an active part in forming the 
Employers Printing and Allied 
Trades Association, and in the 
settlement of the differences 
with the Printers’ and Com- 
positors’ Union, which had led 
to a strike by the men. 

Few men have entered Par- 
liament with so valuable a 
training as Arnold-Forster re- 
ceived in all that makes for 
a successful public life. 

In 1890 he was chosen to 
contest West Belfast as a Union- 
ist against Mr Sexton, one of the 
leaders of the Nationalist party 
and of the Land League, who 
held the seat. No task could 
have been more welcome to 
him. His position as a Liberal 
had become strained at the 
time of Mr Forster’s resigna- 
tion on the Kilmainham Treaty. 
His severance from the Liberal 
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party had finally come about 
in 1884 on the Egyptian polic 

of the Sevemenk” From the 
time when, a few hours after 
William Forster’s funeral ser- 
vice in Westminster Abbey, 
Gladstone introduced his Home 
Rule policy, Arnold - Forster 
threw himself ardently into 
the struggle against it. He 
spoke on the question on many 
platforms in England, in Scot- 
land, and in Ireland. Hissym- 
pathy with Ulstermen was in- 
tense. ‘The key of the whole 
situation,” he wrote, “is really 
in the hands of the Ulster 
people. Ulster has only to say 
‘We won't,’ and there is an 
end of all the schemes for her 
humiliation.” In June 1892 a 
convention of representatives 
from every constituency in 
Ulster met at Belfast, and with 
a single voice declared “ We will 
not have Home Rule.” Ulster- 
men are equally determined 
now; and if we are to escape 
civil war in Ireland, all who 
wish to save our country from 
immeasurable calamities must 
throw themselves into the 
struggle which the failure of 
the Conference entails, as ard- 
ently as did Arnold-Forster. 

In July came the General 
Election ; the Unionist minority 
in West Belfast was converted 
into a substantial majority, 
and from that time forward 
Belfast was solid for Unionism. 
Mrs Arnold-Forster’s descrip- 
tion of the concentration of 
effort by both Nationalists and 
Unionists on the winning of 
this seat is a lesson in party 
organisation ; and her stories 
of scenes and incidents of the 
contest are most amusing. For 
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thirteen years the constitu- 
ency was faithful to its new 
member. 

His first letter after his 
election, and his first letter 
from the House of Commons, 
were to his “mother.” His 
maiden speech was to move an 
amendment to the Address to 
the Throne at the opening of 
Parliament in the 1893 session, 
calling attention to the dis- 
closures before the judicial in- 
quiry on the Meath election. 
Mr Chamberlain’s presence by 
his side throughout his speech 
gave him a sense of help and 
support. Sir Charles Russell, 
afterwards Lord Russell of 
Killowen, wrote to him on a 
slip of paper, “I shall have to 
get up and crush you presently ; 
but you have done well. My 
warm congratulations.” 

One of his first questions in 
the House was to ask the Gov- 
ernment whether the national 
flag should not be flown over 
the national Parliament. The 
first reply was that as West- 
minster was a Royal palace, 
only the Royal Standard could 
be flown there, and that only 
when the Sovereign was pres- 
ent. This answer was with- 
drawn later, when it was ad- 
mitted there was no statutory 
objection to flying the Union 
Jack, but the expense, £24 a- 
year, was declared to be pro- 
hibitive. At intervals he con- 
tinued to ask the question; at 
last Mr Herbert Gladstone, 
when at the head of the Office 
of Works, gave way ; and from 
that time the national flag has 
floated over the Victoria Tower 
whenever Parliament is sitting. 
Mrs Arnold-Forster tells of a 


working man who said to her, 
soon after her husband’s death, 
“You must like to think that 
he got that flag flown there; 
I always think of him when 
I see it.” Few probably re- 
member that sixteen years ago 
this flag was not flown; fewer 
still know to whom its being 
placed there is due; none, we 
think, who have read this 
story will fail, when they see 
it, to remember Arnold-Forster. 

The first years of his life in 
Parliament were passed amid 
stormy and critical scenes, 
when the Home Rule question 
practically monopolised the 
time of the House. He spoke 
but seldom, and then on mili- 
tary and naval questions, to 
which we shall refer later, or 
on Imperial Federation. 

At the General Election of 
1895, which swept away the 
Liberal majority and restored 
Lord Salisbury to office, he 
was returned unopposed. His 
own party was now in power; 
Home Rule was for the time 
being negligible; he had more 
time to devote to travel, more 
time that he could give to lit- 
erary work. His wife tells us 
of these travels abroad, and 
of the way in which they were 
all turned to account. In 1896, 
in partnership with Mr Wyllie, 
R.A., he became joint-owner of 
a barge fitted as a yacht,—The 
Four Brothers,—in which he 
visited Belgium and Holland, 
and which gave way later to 
a schooner, and that in turn 
to a small steam-yacht. His 
bicycle was a constant com- 
panion and source of pleasure. 
He amused himself and his 
boys constructing miniature 
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buildings and working a mini- 
ature railway with electric 
signals. ‘‘These are not our 
toys—these are father’s toys,” 
his children told a visitor who 
found them thus engaged. He 
could not, says his wife, have 
worked so strenuously had he 
not had in equal degree the 
capacity for enjoying play. 
His interest in children was 
great and genuine. His books 
for children were not consid- 
ered satisfactory till, chapter 
by chapter, story by story, 
they had, before publication, 
gained children’s approval. 

In the year following his 
entry into Parliament he wrote 
for the children in English 
schools the stories of English 
history which he called ‘ Things 
New and Old,’ the seven vol- 
umes being arranged to suit 
the requirements of the school 
standards. So great was their 
success that he embarked on 
‘A History of England,’ in 
which he relates the stery of 
the growth of English freedom 
and English institutions and 
the making of our Empire 
beyond the seas. This book 
cost him years of labour, and 
was only finished in 1897, 
Three years later he produced 
a book about London, written 
specially for the children of 
London, and called ‘Our Great 
City’; and planned others, es- 
pecially a ‘Citizen Reader’ 
for Canada, to be written after 
living for a time in Canada, 
to help Canadian children, as 
he had already helped English 
children, to realise the glorious 
possibilities of their country 
and their respensibilities to the 
Empire to which they belong. 
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His father had taken so con- 
stant an interest in South 
African affairs, especially ag 
regards the protection of the 
native races, that it was nat- 
ural these questions should 
appeal strongly to him. Many 
were the articles which he 
wrote on South African ques- 
tions. He opposed with all his 
force the contemplated cession 
of Bechuanaland to the Cape 
Colony, and when the Goy- 
ernor of that Colony recom- 
mended that cession, he pointed 
out the false position in which 
the Governor was placed by his 
double position as High Com- 
missioner, under which he was 
the Crown’s protector of the 
natives in the extra Colonial 
territories, and as Governor, 
whose constitutional adviser 
was the Premier of the Colony. 
When Mr Rhodes was Premier 
Arnold-Forster wrote— 


“JT want Englishmen to under- 
stand that when the Premier of the 
Cape Colony speaks, the Manager of 
the De Beers Mine and of the Chart- 
ered Company speaks also, and that 
when the High Commissioner, the 
autocratic ruler of more than half 
of British South Africa, performs an 
administrative act, he performs it by 
and with the advice of the Premier 
of the Cape Colony, the Manager of 
the De Beers Mine, and the Manager 
of the Chartered Company.” 


His mind was saturated 
with knowledge of South Af- 
rican affairs when the Boer 
War broke out in 1899—a 
year of great sorrow to him, 
for in it his mother died. A 
letter written by him to her on 
her birthday in 1897, printed 
in this memoir, shows the 
depth of his affection for her, 
and the powerful influence for 
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good she had exerted on his 
character. 

In the spring of 1900, when 
at home it was not understood 
how far off the conclusion of 
the war still was, a letter 
reached him from South Africa 
suggesting that steps should 
be taken to facilitate the set- 
tlement there of soldiers, regu- 
lars or auxiliaries, willing to 
remain there. Other letters 
followed to the same purport ; 
he communicated them to the 
Colonial Office ; he summarised 
them in ‘The Times.’ And 
when it was decided by Mr 
Chamberlain to send out a 
Commission to inquire into the 
whole question of settlement in 
South Africa, Arnold- Forster 
was appointed its Chairman. 
As a General Election was 
more or less imminent, he could 
scarcely have undertaken this 
had not his Belfast constitu- 
ency undertaken that his ab- 
sence should not prevent his 
re-election—a promise so faith- 
fully and loyally kept that the 
Nationalists abandoned the 
idea of contesting the seat. 
His wife accompanied him to 
the Cape, travelled with him 
for some time, returning in 
October, and writes some de- 
lightful reminiscences of their 
journeys. After her return his 
duties took him far afield; but 
the conditions were unfavour- 
able to the work of the Com- 
mission. The war was still in 
full swing; he was unable to 
visit much of the country it 
seemed desirable to see and 
examine. He was to have had 


as colleagues a soldier, General 
Plumer, and a civilian, Mr 
Southey. 


The latter joined 
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him at Capetown, but General 
Plumer could not be spared 
from active service in the 
field. 

Still, much valuable informa- 
tion was collected and certain 
conclusions were arrived at. 
An interim report was sent in 
on the employment of soldiers 
otherwise than on the land—in 
the police, in the postal service, 
in Government offices, on the 
railways, and in private occu- 
pations and trades. With 
Lord Kitchener’s prompt co- 
operation and the approval of 
the War Office these recom- 
mendations were adopted and 
carried into effect. Bureaux of 
Information were established 
and employment found for 
many soldier settlers. 

In their final Report the 
Commission were unable to 
recommend the formation of 
military settlements, but drew 
up careful suggestions as to 
the encouragement and assist- 
ance to be given to men able 
and willing to settle on the 
land, and. the obligations that 
might be imposed by the au- 
thorities in return for assist- 
ance given. 

The Commission examined 
Mr Rhodes, who gave evidence 
fully and freely in favour of 
immediate settlement upon the 
land of the Transvaal. Mrs 
Arnold-Forster went to see Mr 
Rhodes before leaving South 
Africa. 

“¢Your husband and I have met,’ 
he told me, ‘and we got on together 
very well.’ ‘Do you know, Mr 
Rhodes,’ I said, ‘that he has said 
strong things about you — bitter 
things, sometimes?’ ‘Yes,’ he said 


very slowly, ‘I believe that I have 
read all that he has said and written 
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... but we have met... and,I 
liked him ’—this with emphasis— 
then a pause—‘and I believe he 
liked me.’” 


Early in November, while 
waiting at a roadside station, 
Arnold-Forster received a tele- 
gram from Lord Salisbury 
offering him the post of Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty, to 
represent the Department in 
the House of Commons, with 
Lord Selborne as his Chief. 
Writing to his wife, he speaks 
of the wonderful surprise of 
being offered, without con- 
ditions, ‘‘the one post in the 
administration of the country 
which he should most desire to 
occupy.” And he continues 
thus: 


“T can say with absolute sincerity 
that not only have I never sought 
office, or laid myself out to obtain it, 
but I have never regarded it as in 
any way my due, and I have never 
for one moment expected to obtain 
it. Others will not believe this, but 
you know that it is literally and 
absolutely true. I know it to be so. 
I have always felt that neither what 
I did, nor the way I did it, could 
possibly commend me to those who 
had the making of Governments. 
My manner I regretted often, but it 
is a thing hard to change. .. . Of 
my own knowledge of naval things 
I think little; it will make work 
easier perhaps, it will certainly make 
it pleasanter and more interesting. 
But I don’t put its value higher than 
that. But one qualification I possess 
which I do value. I start with a 
knowledge of naval men, a most 
profound respect for their integrity 
and ability, and with a regard almost 
amounting to affection for the service 
and its traditions. How different 
might the situation have been had I 
been selected for another office. To 
whom I owe this promotion, who put 
such an idea into Lord Salisbury’s 
head, I cannot imagine.” 


We cannot, however, quite 
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accept his own modest estimate 
of his fitness for the post. At 
a very early stage in his career 
he had devoted much attention 
to naval affairs. In his eyes 
Imperial Federation and naval 
supremacy were inseparably 
linked together. His first ar- 
ticle on naval subjects, “Our 
Position as a Naval Power,” 
appeared in ‘The Nineteenth 
Century’ in 1883, and con- 
tained a strong plea for in- 
creasing the Navy, and securing 
“absolute superiority at sea in 
all events.” In the following 
year, when Lord Northbrook, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 
declared in the House of Lords 
that if Parliament were to give 
him a supplementary vote of 
two millions he should not 
know what to do with it, he 
wrote another article, “The 
People and their Naval Offi- 
cials,” charging the Govern- 
ment with failing to keep the 
Navy up to its required 
strength in either ships, guns, 
or men. The subject was 
taken up by Mr Stead in 
‘The Pall Mall Gazette,’ in a 
series of articles entitled “The 
Truth about the Navy,” and 
echoed in the entire Press, with 
the result that, three months 
after Lord Northbrook’s de- 
claration, Parliament was 
asked for a further vote of 
three and a-half millions, and 
in the following May a still 
further vote of three millions, 
to make good deficiencies in 
the Navy. 

Mr Stead has placed on re- 
cord the fact that “The Truth 
about the Navy” was written 
at the instigation ef Arnold- 
Forster, ‘‘ to whose initiative in 
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this matter,” he writee, “the 
Empire and the nation are 
deeply indebted.” We recom- 
mend every one to read Mr 
Stead’s startling revelations as 
to his interviews at the Ad- 
miralty with Sir Cooper Key, 
the First Sea Lord, and Ad- 
miral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
at this time. 

Arnold-Forster’s interest in 
the Navy never flagged. Dur- 
ing the two years or more that 
he was a candidate for Devon- 
port he was for ever visiting 
ships and dockyards. He had 
an extraordinary memory for 
ships, their history, construc- 
tion, armaments, and machin- 
ery. He spent some time in 
the stokehold of a torpedo- 
destroyer steaming twenty- 
three knots. Of his travels 
with his wife the only constant 
feature was, she tells us, that 
they always took them where 
ships and dockyards were to 
be seen, If a journey in 
southern Italy was undertaken, 
it inevitably terminated in the 
dockyard at Spezzia. ll 
roads on the Mediterranean 
coast seemed to lead to the 
dockyard and arsenal at 
Toulon. A visit to his father’s 
grave at Gibraltar was the 
excuse for a prolonged inspec- 
tion of the works there. He 
was a constant attendant at 
naval manoeuvres, which he 
described for ‘The Times’ from 
1887 onwards. 

His early efforts on behalf of 
naval supremacy had been, as 
we have seen, of great service 
to the cause; the Navy had 
been strengthened in ships, 
guns, and personnel, and ad- 
ministrative reforms carried 
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out. But the inevitable cold 
fit had followed. Throughout 
1892 and 1893 Arnold-Forster, 
by articles, speeches, and letters, 
pressed home the conclusion 
that we had again fallen be- 
hind the two-power standard 
in numbers of ships, and that 
our armament was lamentably 
defective. The programme of 
1894 was considered fairly 
satisfactory, but the weakness 
of our position at Gibraltar 
was ever preached by him. 

The deficiency of accommo- 
dation in, and theunsatisfactory 
sanitary condition of, our train- 
ing ships, consequent on over- 
crowding, was taken up by him, 
with the result that 600 boys 
were drafted off into other 
ships. 

And now the man who had 
done so much for naval effi- 
ciency takes his seat at the 
close of 1900 as a member of 
the Board of Admiralty, and 
its representative in the House 
of Commons. He had no over- 
weening confidence in his su- 
perior knowledge. This is how 
he writes to a friend : 


“T assure you that I am not in the 
frame of mind which would allow me 
to put my own ideas into competition 
with those of my colleagues. ‘For 
the present I have everything to 
learn, for though I certainly know 
more about the Navy than the first 
man in the street, I have no know- 
ledge comparable to that of any 
ordinary naval officer. My first am- 
bition is to be of service to the Navy, 
and my second to assist Selborne in 
every possible manner, and to make 
his task easy and his tenure of office 
at the Admiralty a success.” 


Almost his first official act 
was to join in escorting the 
remains of our beloved Queen 
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Victoria across the waters of 
the Solent. And then came 
three busy and happy years, 
passed in congenial work, under 
a Chief for whom he had a 
great admiration and affection, 
and in complete harmony with 
his other colleagues on the 
Board. He was happy, too, 
in Parliament, where, often 
heckled as he was, it was 
admitted that his answers to 
questions were always fair 
and honest. 

There were certain questions 
that greatly occupied his mind; 
of which one was the necessity 
for co-ordination of the mili- 
tary and naval plans and 
resources of the Empire for 
offence and defence, which he 
held to be the most important 
problem that lay before any 
Prime Minister or Govern- 
ment. Another was the de- 
fence of Gibraltar, upon which 
question he had to defend in 
Parliament the construction of 
the works, docks, and larbour 
on the west side of the Rock. 
He defended the policy of the 
Admiralty in regard to the 
distribution of ships, and spoke 
of it as summed up in the 
words, “the preparation of 
the fleet for war.” The esti- 
mates which he introduced in 
1893 showed an excess of two 
and a quarter millions over 
the vote of the previous year, 
accounted for by an increase 
of 4600 men, and increased 
votes for material, shipbuild- 
ing, guns, and gun-mountings. 
While deploring the competi- 
tion and rivalry which made 
necessary such heavy expendi- 
ture, he expressed his con- 
viction of its necessity, and 
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undertook that the money 
should be well spent. He got 
every Naval Vote without 
having to resort to closure, 
The Admiralty was at this 
time confronted with a serious 
problem as to the training of 
officers. This training had not 
altered since the days of Nelson; 
but masts and sails had dis- 
appeared, and with them the 
usefulness of that “masts and 
sails training and discipline” 
which was still in force. Every- 
thing in a modern fleet is now 
done by machinery, worked 
either by steam, hydraulics, 
compressed air, or electricity. 
These changed conditions had 
to be faced, and training 
brought into line with them. 
The anomalous position of en- 
gineers and marine officers, 
each a caste apart, had to be 
considered, and the need for a 
more modern and _ scientific 
education of all officers was 
apparent. The educational 
aspect of the question natur- 
ally appealed to Arnold- 
Forster, and his minutes on 
the subject are full of thought. 
In 1902 Sir John Fisher joined 
the Beard as Second Sea Lord, 
and his “driving power” in 
this as in other matters soon 
took effect. At Christmas 
Lord Selborns published «a 
Memorandum outlining the 
conclusions of the Board, for 
which Arnold - Forster gives 
the credit first to Sir John 
Fisher, and next to Lord 
Walter Kerr, First Sea Lord, 
of whose co-operation he speaks 
in warm terms. Of his own 
share he speaks in very modest 
language. : 
This new scheme, by which 
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the Navy is now officered, and 
which it is hoped will stand 
the test of time, substituted for 
the three different systems of 
entry and training, one source 
of supply, one system of entry, 
and for the earlier years one 
system of training. It en- 
deavours to provide for all 
naval officers the foundation of 
a thorough knowledge of the 
duties of a seaman and officer 
on board a ship at sea, and on 
this foundation to build up 
later by differentiating the 
several classes and specialising 
their education. Incidentally, 
it is hoped to get rid of the 
division of sentiment between 
officers of different branches. 
The scheme affected also the 
training of all ranks. Details 
were worked out by com- 
mittees, to which Arnold-For- 
ster gave constant time and 
work, 

He drew up, at Lord Sel- 
borne’s request, a Memor- 
andum for submission to the 
Prime Minister on the neces- 
sity for the establishment of a 
permanent Consultative body, 
to which should be intrusted 
the problems of the defence of 
the Empire. In the following 
year Mr Balfour formed the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 
which in 1904, on the recom- 
mendation of the Esher Com- 
mittee, was given a local 
habitation and a home, a per- 
manent Secretary, and a work- 
ing staff. It cannot be claimed 
for Arnold - Forster that he 
was the sole pioneer of this 
idea. The necessity for com- 
bined plans had been pointed 
out in evidence given before 
Lord Hartington’s Royal Com- 
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mission on Naval and Military 
Administration. The Cabinet 
“Committee of Defence” had 
been created, but had degener- 
ated from the original idea of 
its functions. But there is no 
doubt that Arnold-Forster did 
much to vitalise the idea, and 
so rendered a great service to 
the country. Much yet re- 
mains to be done before the full 
value of the idea bears fruit. 
Standardisation of material 
was another subject in which 
he took deep interest. In this 
he derived great assistance 
from Sir William May, Con- 
troller ef the Navy, and finally 
he was permitted to sign an 
Admiralty Order that for the 
future all material used in 
naval construction should be 
manufactured on recognised 
standard dimensions, thus 
abolishing the waste of money, 
time, and material involved by 
the use of the existing irregu- 
lar shapes and sizes. He per- 
suaded the Government to 
give a grant-in-aid to Sir 
John Wolfe Barry’s Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, and 
to appoint Admiralty officers 
to serve on its sub-committees. 
In the victualling of our 
ships he was also keenly inter- 
ested, and bore a leading part 
in the great improvements in 
the dietary of our sailors and 
of the boys in training ships 
which were effected while he 
was at the Admiralty. Briefly, 
the matters in which he played 
a leading part were the effici- 
ency of our fleet, its prepara- 
tion for war, the education of 
its officers and men, the im- 
provement of the condition of 
our sailors. This is a record 
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of which any man might be 
proud. 

Fiscal Reform in connection 
with a closer union with the 
Colonies, which closer union 
was at the root of all his 
ideals for his country’s future, 
had long attracted him, and 
in 1903, the year of Mr Cham- 
berlain’s famous Birmingham 
speech, he published a pam- 
phlet, ‘The Case for Enquiry,” 
written after elaborate study 
of Board of Trade returns, 
books, papers, and pamphlets. 
In the years that followed, his 
room at the House of Com- 
mons became a centre of at- 
traction for those interested 
in Tariff Reform. 

The same year saw the resig- 
nation of Mr Chamberlain, fol- 
lowed by that of the Duke of 
Devonshire and other members 
of the Cabinet; and Mr Bal- 
four, who had succeeded Lord 
Salisbury as Premier, had to 
reconstruct his Government. 
In October he offered to Arnold- 
Forster the portfolio of Secre- 
tary of State for War, rendered 
vacant by Mr Brodrick’s trans- 
fer to the India Office. 

Throughout Arnold-Forster’s 
life Army Reform had been 
very close to his heart. The 
first article he ever wrote, as 
early as 1881, was an attack 
upon the Cardwell system of 
linked battalions. In 1891 he 
wrote a series of letters to ‘The 
Times’. on military organisa- 
tion, published later as a book. 
In 1898 he wrote a further 
series ; and in September 1900, 
when the Boer war had con- 
tinued nearly a year, he pub- 
lished “The War Office, the 
Army, and the Empire,” to 
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which Lord Rosebery contrib- 


uted the preface. The leading 
contentions of this pamphlet 
were— 

1, That no sufficient pro- 
vision had been made by either 
service for the wants of the 
other, and no combined plan 
of operations for the defence 
of the Empire had been worked 
out. 

2. That our military organi- 
sation was not suited to the 
needs of the nation, and that 
when put to the test it was 
bound to fail in doing those 
things which might reasonably 
be demanded of it. 

3. That we could not de- 
spatch any efficient body of 
troops from this country in an 
emergency without either de- 
stroying the whole regimental 
system at home or calling out 
the reserves. 

4, That our reserve was a 
reserve in name only, and that 
when war came we should 
have to use up the whole of 
the army reserve, not to sup- 
plement the regular army, but 
to fill up the places of incom- 
petent men for whose upkeep 
the country paid, but whose 
services it did not receive in 
time of war. 

5. That in maintaining 4 
large force of militia and vol- 
unteers at home, without any 
of the organisation or equip- 
ment necessary to transform 4 
crowd into an army, the War 
Office was squandering public 
money, trifling with the nation, 
and exposing the country to 
the gravest danger. ; 

6. That the artillery was in- 
sufficient in numbers, and the 
guns unsatisfactory in quality. 
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7, That the want of proper 
field training of officers at 
home would lead to disasters 
in war. 

8. That the absence of any 
organised staff during peace 
time would lead to a grave 
disadvantage in war. 

9, That the War Office 
would be compelled, under the 
stress of war, to attempt to 
do in the face of the enemy 
those things which it had re- 
fused to do in time of peace, 
and which it had declared to 
be unnecessary or undesirable. 

Finally, he pleaded for the 
organisation of the Army and 
of the Empire on a business 
footing. 

Such was the creed which 
Arnold-Forster had recited in 
1901. In 1903 he was asked 
to become Secretary of State 
for War, and accepted the 
post; thus, as it were, taking 
up the challenge to make good 
his denunciations of the army 
system and of the War Office, 
and to establish both upon a 
business footing. 

The task before him meant 
nothing less than the complete 
throwing overboard of his pre- 
decessor’s plans and the aban- 
donment of the Cardwell system 
of linked battalions, which had 
held the field for thirty years. 
To carry this through and sub- 
stitute a better system would 
tax the energies of the strong- 
est man ; it would require the 
most thorough support of a 
united Cabinet; it would need 
time and the confidence of 
Parliament. But the condi- 
tions under which he ap- 
proached the task were all 
against him. 
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“Some weeks before the personnel 
of the new Government was an- 
nounced, a crushing blow had fallen 
on Oakeley’s life. . . . Towards the 
close of his holiday, and before re- 
turning to London, when riding a 
young and high-spirited horse on 
the Wiltshire Downs, he overtaxed 
his heart severely. The injury that 
was done was grave, and the heart 
never recovered from it.” 


At the time when he ac- 
cepted office he was confined 
to his room under the orders 
of his medical advisers to take 
prolonged and complete rest. 
Of his colleagues in the Cab- 
inet one was the author of the 
existing schemes of army or- 
ganisation and_ recruitment 
which Arnold - Forster called 
a ‘damnosa hereditas”; the 
majority of the remainder had 
approved and supported those 
schemes. The short service 
system of enlistment had 
broken down, and instantane- 
ous action was necessary to 
find the drafts for foreign 
service. The Unionist party 
was in a parlous condition, 
torn by conflicting views as 
to Fiscal Reform, and had, as 
was shown by the next General 
Election, for the time lost the 
confidence of the country, and 
might at any time lose the 
reins of power. The War 
Office was under suspicion and 
distrust. 

With characteristic courage 
and sense of duty, Arnold- 
Forster faced his difficulties, 
only to meet with disappoint- 
ment and comparative failure. 
A committee of three was 
formed to reorganise the War 
Office. It had been hoped that 
Lord Kitchener’s talents might 
be available for this committee, 
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but he could not be spared. 
Lord Esher, Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, and Colonel Sir George 
Clarke formed the committee. 
An interim report was pre- 
sented by them in January 
1904. It recommended the 
abolition of the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the for- 
mation of an Army Council on 
lines similar to those of the 
Board of Admiralty, and it 
advised the removal of all the 
existing Heads of Departments. 
It is almost incredible, but it 
is a fact that Lord Roberts and 
all these distinguished general 
officers were left to learn their 
dismissal from the columns of 
‘The Times,’ which on the first 
Monday in February published 
the Report and the Govern- 
ment’s approval of it. No one 
regretted this more than Mr 
Arnold-Forster, who courteous- 
ly and kindly explained to his 
military colleagues that this 
publication was without his 
knowledge or approval; but a 
painful impression had been 
created that was not favour- 
able to the Secretary of State. 
During the greater part of the 
three months in which he had 
already held office, he had been 
deprived of the personal assist- 
ance of Lord Roberts through 
illness; and now there was a 
military interregnum, before 
the new members of Council, 
summoned from distant sta- 
tions, could arrive; and when 
they came, they were for the 
most part without the experi- 
ence of their predecessors in 
office, while some of them were 
slow to accept their responsi- 
bilities or recognise the limit- 
ations of their powers under a 
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new régime that was foreign to 
military methods of thought, 
Meantime the Secretary of 
State had been hard at work ; 
he had obtained a great amount 
of information and had gub- 
mitted his own ideas for finan- 
cial examination. It is im. 
possible here to enter at length 
into these plans. We must 
be content with saying that 
the proposals which he laid 
before the Cabinet abolished 
the Cardwell system of linked 
battalions, substituting for it 
a long service army for peace 
time, and a short service army 
for purposes of expansion in 
time of war, both armies to be 
available in case of need for 
war overseas: the long ser- 
vice army to garrison our pos- 
sessions at home and abroad 
in peace, the short service 
army to serve at home only in 
peace, but to furnish a large 
reserve for use in war. 
These proposals were put 
forward during the interreg- 
num; they could not yet have 
the approval of the new Army 
Council; the Cabinet hung 
back, and urged above all 
things that the estimates must 
be reduced, and that nothing 
should be done affecting the 
susceptibilities of the auxiliary 
forces. But the proposals in- 
volved the disbandment of at 
least forty-two battalions of 
the existing Militia, the re- 
mainder to be converted into 
Home Service Regular batta- 
lions. The baneful influence of 
party politics struck at the 
root of his scheme; what was 
considered of greatest import- 
ance was not military efficiency 
for the nation’s sake, but re- 
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duction of estimates and play- 
ing up to the gallery for the 
gake of votes. 

In introducing his Estimates 
on the old lines in March 1904 
he said, “If I thought that 
these Estimates represented 
the last word upon War Office 
policy I certainly should not be 
standing in this place, but it is 
because I have the confident 
hope that it may fall to my 
lot to produce Estimates upon 
a totally different system that 
I now ask the consideration of 
the House to these Estimates 
as interim Estimates only.” 
For the new scheme the House 
clamoured; a statement was 
promised, but Arnold- Forster 
could not carry the Cabinet, 
and it was postponed from time 
to time. A motion for the 
adjournment on this question 
was moved at the end of June. 
All the Secretary of State 
could do was to ask for time, 
and express his conviction that 
in time he would be able to 
suggest an acceptable solution 
of the difficult problems before 
him. 

In July the Government 
accepted his proposals, with 
the exception of the part relat- 
ing to the Militia, which was 
the very basis of the whole 
scheme. Mrs Arnold - Forster 
tells us that those nearest to 
him eagerly desired his resigna- 
tion of office at this juncture. 
But it was urged upon him not 
to bring on a Parliamentary 
crisis at a moment when the 
one hope for the Government 
lay in following the line of 
least resistance, and exciting 
the least possible amount of 
controversy ; when, too, the re- 
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newal of the agreement with 
Japan was within a short stage 
of completion, and could be 
secured if the Government 
could hold on till the proroga- 
tion of Parliament. Against 
his own considered judgment 
he held on, and accepted the. 
compromise. This sacrifice of 
his convictions he made from 
a sense of duty; but, says his 
wife— 

‘‘He did not, for a moment, dis- 
guise from himself that his high 
hopes were over, and that the com- 
promise made had jeopardised most 
gravely the fulfilment of his great 
ambition—namely, the creation of an 
Army, efficient for war, which would 
satisfy the needs of the Empire.” 


There will be many who will 
regret that, in the interests of 
the nation, higher than those 
of any party, he did not re- 
sign. We wonder what advice 
William Forster, had he been 
alive, would have given. 

Arnold-Forster continued to 
do the best he could under 
these crippling conditions. The 
General Staff was established, 
and minor reforms introduced. 
In June 1905 he made a further 
effort with the Cabinet, but 
the Militia question again 
blocked the way. In December 
Mr Balfour and his Govern- 
ment resigned office. 

In 1906 further very severe 
illness confined Mr Arnold- 
Forster for many weeks to 
bed; but in 1907 he and 
his wife joined Sir Alfred 
Jones in his visit to Jamaica, 
and were present through- 
out the Kingston earthquake, 
of which their letters give 
a most vivid description. 
He continued constantly at 
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work. In the last three years 
of his life he wrote three books, 
‘The Army in 1906,’ ‘ English 
Socialism of To-day,’ and 
‘Military Needs and Policy,’ 
the last appearing in the very 
week of his death in 1909. 
The condition of his heart grew 
worse; the pain which he had 
constantly suffered since the 
overstrain of 1903 became so 
long - continued and so severe 
as to tax even his great 
habitual fortitude. He told 
his wife it was a great mys- 
tery, but that this terrible 
pain was somehow making him 
better. The strong spirit shone 
through the frail body. Even 
so late as 4th March 1909 he 
spoke in the House of Com- 
mons. In the following days, 
while compelled to remain in 
bed, he dictated letters on 
military affairs to the Press. 
His last letter was to Mr 
Balfour, a vindication of his 
policy and work for the Army. 
On the 12th March, suddenly 
and apparently painlessly, the 
tired heart failed, and death 
came, as he had always wished 
it to come, quickly, in the 
midst of a life every hour of 
which had been gladly given 
up to working for the country 
he loved so much. 
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The words spoken of him by 
Mr Balfour at a great meeting 
in London, shortly after his 
death, might fitly have formed 
his epitaph— 

“He was a man of the highest 
temper of courage that I have almost 
ever known. He had a single eye to 
the great national and imperial needs 
which are filling now so much of our 
thoughts. He cheerfully and gladly 
faced death for many years, conscious 
that every great effort he made, by 
speech or otherwise, might end, as it 
ultimately did end, in his sudden 
decease ; and yet, with the shadow 
of death for ever hanging over him, 
never did I know a man more 
absolutely absorbed in a great and 
unselfish desire to carry out his own 
public duty, and to see that the great 
imperial interests of which he was 
one of the trustees did not suffer 
while he had anything to do with 
our national destinies.’ 


But it was still left to a 
loving wife to show to those 
who only knew him through 
official intercourse that gentle 
side of his character which his 
own letters amply indicate, his 
devotion to and respect for 
his “father,” his thoughtful 
affection for his “ mother,” his 
tenderness to children, the 
beauty. of his domestic life ; and 
so to set forth as a lamp in 
the dark mists of political 
strife this example of a pure 
and noble life. 
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A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L., K.C.LE. 


COMMEMORATION DAY—THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
AND THE WAR OF 1899—THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NATAL 
—THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


V. COMMEMORATION DAY. 


Ir was All Saints Day, a 
beautiful cloudless day of the 
Transvaal summer, hardly hot- 
ter than an English June day. 
A soft northerly breeze was 
blowing. 

In the cemetery among the 
pines were gathered three or 
four hundred people, Dutch and 
English, men and women and 
children. With them were a 
few soldiers in khaki uniforms, 
and in a corner under some 
trees stood a British cavalry 
band, whose services had been 
lent to the Dutch Town 
Mayor. 

The people were moving 
about between the gravestones, 
reading the inscriptions or lay- 
ing wreaths and flowers on the 
graves, for it was what South 
Africans call “Decoration Day.” 
The Dutch and English graves 
were separate, not I think from 
any intentional wish to separate 
them, but because the cemetery 
had been used by the Dutch 
for many years, and a new 
piece of ground had been added 
to it during the war, when 
there were many burials. 

The Dutch graves were 
mostly those of the town 
population. They bore Dutch 
Inscriptions and texts, and 
many were ornamented with 





quaint old-fashioned carvings 
and vases of flowers. The 
English graves were mostly 
those of soldiers. They were 
sad enough to see. Many of 
the men had died very young, 
at twenty or thereabouts. Per- 
haps the most usual inscription 
on the headstones was, “ Died 
of enteric.” Others bore the 
words, “Killed in action,” or 
“ Accidentally drowned,” and 
the like. A few were the 
graves of Canadians, and were 
marked by a head - wreath of 
maple leaves carved in marble. 
One too frequent inscription 
went straight to one’s heart. 
There was a low iron cross 
with a circular plate in the 
centre, on which were the 
words, “ For King and Empire. 
Here lies a British Soldier.” 
No name, poor boys. Not even 
their names were known to us, 
and they had died for us. 

The great American Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, once 
used words which I think we 
in England should do well to 
remember :— 


“This extraordinary war in which 
we are engaged falls heavily upon all 
classes of people, but the most heavily 
upon the soldier. For it has been 
said, ‘all that a man hath will he 
give for his life,’ and while all con- 
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tribute of their substance, the soldier 
puts his life at stake, and often yields 
it up in his country’s cause. The 
highest merit, then, is due to the 
soldier.” 


When the wreaths and flowers 
had all been laid on the graves, 
the women, led by the Dutch 
mayoress, who was head of the 
Loyal Women’s Guild, came 
together under the trees where 
@ group of clergymen were 
standing. Two, I think, were 
English, of different Churches, 
and two were Dutch. 

There were some prayers in 
English and Dutch, and the 
regimental band played three 
hymns, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
“Peace, Perfect Peace,’ ‘“ For 
all the Saints who from their 
Labours rest.” Not saints, per- 
haps, some of our soldier boys 
in their lives, but their death 
had hallowed them. So one 
felt as the blended voices rose 
together into the cloudless sky, 
the pauses in the music filled 
by the whisper of the breeze in 
the pines overhead, like the 
distant sound of the sea. The 
service was closed by a short 
address from an English clergy- 
man, advocating the union of 
the two races, and forecast- 
ing a happy future for the 
country. 

The address was good, but in 
the course of it my thoughts 
wandered away to other scenes. 
Five years before, when I was 
in America, I had crossed the 
Potomac for a visit to the 
battlefields of Virginia. With- 
out knowing it I had happened 
to choose the time when the 
Americans also put flowers on 
the graves of the dead, “ Com- 
memoration Time”; and the 


ceremony is carried out with 
intense feeling. Immediately 
after the train had passed the 
river, the old boundary line 
between North and South, I 
was surprised to see in eve 
direction the crimson battle. 
flag of the Confederacy, the 
famous “Stars and Bars.” It 
was flying from the roofs and 
the balconies of houses, and 
shown in the shop windows, 
and almost every woman one 
met bore it in miniature on the 
breast of her dress. 

At Lexington, where the two 
great heroes of the war, Robert 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson, are 
buried, there had been a great 
gathering, and their graves 
were heaped with flowers. 

The thought of Commemora- 
tion in Virginia recalled to my 
mind another ceremony in 
Washington, the capital of the 
Union. 

A few years ago an American 
General, “ Joe” Wheeler, died 
in the northern States, and was 
buried in the national cemetery 
at Arlington. He was a south- 
erner by birth, and had fought 
for the Confederacy until the 
close of the war. Long after- 
wards, when hostilities broke 
out between America and Spain, 
he, with other Confederate offi- 
cers, volunteered for service, and 
his offer was accepted. He was 
given a command in Cuba, and 
served with credit under the 
Stars and Stripes. Americans 
in Washington used to tell the 
story that when he first led his 
men into action against the 
Spaniards he thought himself 
back in one of his old battle- 
fields, and gave the order for 
an advance with the cry, “ Now, 
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boys, give it them; give the 
a “a 1!” No one thought 


the worse of him. The story 
was told with laughter and 
applause by the “ Yanks ” 
themselves. That sort of 
breezy good-humour is one of 
the pleasant characteristics of 
the Yank. 

When the General died I 
was British Ambassador in 
Washington, and having 
known him in life I walked 
down to the church where 
his body was lying, opposite 
the White House, to pay my 
last respects to him in death. 
When I got there I found 
that large numbers of people 
were defiling past the coffin 
in the chancel where he lay, 
his face very white and waxen. 
Looking up as I passed him, I 
saw that immediately behind 
the coffin was a large repre- 
sentation in flowers of the 
“rebel” battle-flag. 

He was borne to his grave, 
if my memory serves me right, 
by old soldiers in Confederate 
grey, and Union troops fired 
the volley over his grave. 

All these things came back 
to me among the graves of the 
Dutch and English under the 
African pines, and it seemed to 
me that the reconciliation of 
the North and South held for 
us a hope and a lesson. Of 
course the two cases are not 
altogether alike. The men in 
grey were Americans as well 
as the men in blue, and it was, 
no doubt, easier for both sides 
to come together when the war 
was over than it can ever be 
for Dutch and British, who 
have not the same blood or 
the same speech and traditions. 
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It is useless, and worse than 
useless, to deceive ourselves on 
that point. What Lord Sel- 
borne wrote a few years ago 
is still true. “To say that 
there is at this moment no 
racial question in South Africa 
is to ignore facts, and to con- 
found the aim of the future 
with the realities of the 
present.” 

There is distrust, and even 
some dislike, on both sides. 
Bryce wrote of the Boers 
fifteen years ago, that they 
regarded us with hatred and 
a measure of contempt; and 
one of the latest writers on 
the subject, Colquhoun, be- 
lieves that the present leaders 
of the Dutch desire, by keep- 
ing alight the fires of Dutch 
nationalism, to bring South 
Africa under the rule of a 
Dutch majority, and then to 
“out the painter.” 

This is the belief of many 
people of British blood in 
South Africa, who regard the 
Dutch as utterly irreconcil- 
able. 

But while every one must 
admit that there is a differ- 
ence between the two cases, 
and that the problem in 
South Africa now is more 
difficult than was the problem 
in America at the close of the 
Civil War, still, we should, I 
think, do well not to exagger- 
ate the difference. It is to be 
remembered that the extreme 
bitterness of feeling between 
the Dutch and British in South 
Africa is a thing of compara- 
tively recent growth; that 
there has been in the past con- 
siderable admixture between 
the two races; and that not so 
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very long ago there seemed to 
be a fair prospect of a practical 
obliteration of the race - line. 
Moreover, although the people 
of the southern states of 
America were mainly of the 
same blood as the people of 
the north, much bitterness of 
feeling had grown up between 
them before the war broke out. 
Colquhoun says they were 
“more antagonistic even than 
Boer and Briton.” That bitter- 
ness was increased by the war 
until it became something akin 
to hatred. There is no hatred 
now, but there was, and the 
reasons for it are easy to 
understand. Listen to a 
Northerner talking about the 
Confederate prison-camps, or 
the “treachery” with which 
Jefferson Davis and his friends 
began the war. Listen to a 
Southerner telling how regi- 
ments of black men— his 
former slaves—were raised by 
the North to fight against him, 
or describing the horrors of the 
Reconstruction period, when the 
South was ruled by northern 
politicians and negroes. 

Does anyone suppose that 
the Lost Cause is forgotten? 
Forgotten! The names of 
Robert Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson are worshipped, not 
only by the old men who 
followed them, but by the 
young men who never saw 
them, and above all by the 
women, who hand down to 
their children the memory of 
the great days. It is forty- 
five years now since the last 
shot was fired in that desperate 
conflict, but there is no for- 
getting. 

And yet, in spite of all this, 
there is no more patriotic 


American now than the South. 
erner, no man who would resent 
more fiercely any insult to the 
national flag, or shed his blood 
more freely in defence of it, 
I have heard more than one 
of them—men whose most 
cherished possession was per- 
haps a strip of shot-torn 
colours, or a button from 
Stonewall Jackson’s coat— 
say that all had been for the 
best, that they would not 
reverse the verdict now if 
they could. The Northerners 
saved the Union, the men in 
blue who fought on so doggedly 
through two long years of de- 
feat, until at length their con- 
stant valour stemmed the tide 
of war, and the last great wave 
of Southern invasion broke 
upon the slopes of Gettysburg. 
Now all are for the Union, 
North and South alike, And in 
America as elsewhere the men 
who fought retain no anger 
against each other. They are 
full of the camaraderie of the 
soldier. It is a delightful thing 
to hear old Union officers and 
old Confederates exchanging 
war stories, and to see how 
much" respect and goodwill 
have grown up between them. 
The fact that the Dutch are not 
of our race does make a great 
difference, but is it too much 
to hope that the mutual re- 
spect begotten by the war 
will in time lay the founda- 
tion of a common nationality? 
May we not believe that there 
are among the Boers soe 
broad - minded and patriotic 
men acting in the spirit of 
Robert Lee, who, once he had 
laid down the sword, devoted 
himself with his whole heart to 
the work of the peacemaker? 
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The Lost Cause of 1899 
will not be forgotten ; but we 
need net wish that it should 
be forgotten. If only war is 
remembered in the right spirit, 
as the Americans remember 
their Civil War, as the Canad- 
ians remember the deeds of 
Montcalm and Wolfe, with 
honour for the brave men on 
both sides who fought on behalf 
of what they believed to be the 
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right, there is nothing more 
ennobling. A nation which 
has no war memories to stir 
the blood and kindle the cour- 
age of her boys is hardly a 
nation. 

South Africa has many such 
memories. Some day I believe 
they will be thrown into a 
common stock, as they have 
been on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


VI. THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR AND THE WAR OF 1899. 


These pages were in type 
when by chance I came upon 
a paper which touches the 
question from an American 
point of view. It is a pam- 
phlet by Charles Francis 
Adams, published in 1901, and 
entitled ‘The Confederacy and 
the Transvaal. A _ people’s 
obligation to Robert E. Lee.’ 
The object of the writer, a 
Northerner, is to prove how 
deeply indebted the reunited 
nation is to General Lee for 
his refusal to continue the war 
after it had become clear that 
the Army of Northern Virginia 
eould no longer hope to keep 
the field, as an organised mili- 
tary body, against the armies 
of the Union. 

In the course of his argu- 
ment the writer shows what 
were at that time the position 
and feelings of the South. 


“When they laid down their arms 
they had before them, first, a mili- 
tary government, and, after that, the 
supremacy of their former slaves. 
A harder fate for a proud people to 
accept could not bed be imagined. 
The bitterness of feeling, the hatred, 
was, too, extreme. It may possibly 
be argued that the conditions in this 
country then were different from 


those now in South Africa, inasmuch 
as here it was a civil war, a conflict 
between communities of the same 
race and speech. ... It might also 
possibly be claimed that the bitter- 
ness of civil war is not so insur- 
mountable as that of one involving 
a question of race dominance. Yet 
it is difficult to conceive bitterness 
of greater intensity than existed 
between the sections at the close of 
our civil war.” 


And the writer proceeds to 
quote from the book of a 
Southerner a description of 
the feeling in the South 
when that most magnanimous 
of men, President Lincoln, was 
murdered. 


“For four years we had been 
fighting. In that struggle all we 
loved had been lost. Lincoln incar- 
nated to us the idea of oppression 
and conquest. ... We greeted his 
death in a spirit of reckless hate, and 
hailed it as bringing agony and bit- 
terness to those who were the cause 
of our own agony and bitterness. 
To us Lincoln was an inhuman 


monster, Grant a butcher, and 
Sherman a fiend.” 
These quotations are, I 


think, enough to show that 
whatever may have been the 
hatred of the Boers towards us 
when the war of 1899 came to 
an end, it could hardly have 
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exceeded the hatred which the 
Southerner felt against the 
Northerner in 1865. Yet we 
see now where that hatred has 
gone. Now the Lees and the 
Stonewall Jacksons are serv- 
ing in the Union Army side 
by side with the Grants and 
Shermans, serving perhaps in 
Washington itself on the per- 
sonal staff of Lincoln’s suc- 
cessor. That was literally the 
case when I was there. 

And it is to be remembered 
that the Boers had to face 
after the war no such ruin and 
humiliation as the men of the 
South. It was no question for 
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them of the supremacy of their 
former slaves. When they laid 
down their arms at last, after 
waging for many months the 
irregular warfare which Lee 
refused to countenance, their 
former enemy not only helped 
them to restock their farms 
and begin life afresh, but, in 
a spirit of goodwill which has, 
I believe, no historical prece- 
dent, actually awarded them 
compensation for the losses 
they had incurred in fight- 
ing against him. Surely in 
time such action must bear 
fruit, if it has not already 
done so. 


VII. THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NATAL, 


The “garden colony” has 
seen some hard fighting during 
the last eighty years, and her 
sons, Dutch as well as British, 
have good reason to be proud 
of the share they have borne 
in it. Whether in breaking 
the power of the fierce Zulu 
warriors who have done the 
white man so much harm at 
times, or more lately in resist- 
ing the invasion of their country 
by the Boer commandoes, they 
have shown themselves fine 
soldiers, and have proved the 
value of colonial training for 
service in South Africa. It was 
a great help when visiting the 
battlefields of the Boer wars 
to have the company of a typi- 
cal Natal officer who had him- 
self seen some of the fighting. 
Keen and smart and soldierly, 
and the most pleasant of com- 
panions, Captain Tanner made 
one understand much that with- 
out his aid would have been 
hard to disentangle. 


The war cemeteries of Natal 
are very carefully kept, an“ it 
was a satisfaction, if a sad one, 
to see how well the authorities 
had looked after the little en- 
closure at Chievely, where we 
left the train to visit the grave 
of one whom I had known, 
Lieutenant Roberts, brave son 
of a brave father, who gave up 
his life in the attempt to save 
our guns at Colenso. Roses 
and other flowers were growing 
about the grave, upon which 
white wreaths had been laid 
on Commemoration day. 

A few miles farther up 
the railway line is the spot 
where he fell. Everyone in 
England remembers that time 
of mourning when our people 
were making their desperate 
attempts to force the line of the 
Tugela and the mountains in 
its rear, and to relieve the 
garrison of Ladysmith, which 
the Boers had surrounded and 
beleaguered at the beginning of 
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the war. Much controversy 
has raged over some incidents 
of that time, and there is no 
need to revive it; but certainly 
few harder tasks have ever 
been set to British soldiers 
than the frontal attack upon 
the Boer position at Colenso. 

The ground to the south of 
the river over which they had 
to advance is a green rolling 
plain, much of it as bare as a 
cricket-field, and the Boer rifle- 
men in their trenches upon the 
hills immediately behind the 
river could sweep it with ter- 
rible effect. There are a few 
scattered clumps of mimosa 
close to the river, but these 
offered little cover at _ best, 
and at the spot where our 
guns came into action the 
plain was quite treeless. Any- 
one who has used a rifle, if 
he climbs the boulder - strewn 
hill by the railway bridge, 
and looks from the Boer 
trenches across the river be- 
low him to the monuments 
which mark the position of 
our guns, will see at once 
that unless the Boer fire had 
been very bad, batteries of ar- 
tillery coming into action there 
could hardly hope to escape 
destruction. The whole thing is 
Intensely saddening: the guns 
abandoned to the enemy after 
the sacrifice of so many gal- 
lant lives; the little detach- 
ments of infantry in the 
mimosa - bushes, unable to re- 
tire across the open, surren- 
dering in batches and rushing 
into the river to quench their 
raging thirst; the shattered 
force recoiling from a hope- 
less attempt. But there is 
always one consolation — the 
courage and discipline shown 
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by officers and men, which made 
them ready to try again and 
again until at last they broke 
through the mountain barrier. 

It was long before they suc- 
ceeded ; and the hill at Spion- 
kop, where another desperate 
attempt was made far away 
to our left, is also a sad 
place to visit. We were so 
near success, with the blood- 
stained hill in our hands and 
Ladysmith in sight across the 
open plain, when darkness 
came down on the fight. It 
is not for any civilian to 
judge whether the night re- 
tirement was proper. But the 
pity of it, when all seemed 
within our grasp! 

A young farmer who lived 
close by guided us over the 
hill, Leaving our horses — 
African fashion — with their 
reins on the ground, to crop 
the grass of the rolling 
plateau among the innumer- 
able wild - flowers, we walked 
with him over the open slope 
where our men had held on 
all through that long day. 
It lay facing the Boer guns 
on the hills opposite, and the 
huge shells searched it all over, 
shattering the boulders and 
the low lines of hastily reared 
shelter trench, and ploughing 
out great pits in the hillside. 
Under that awful fire our 
men had to lie hour after 
hour, beating off the attack 
of the Boer riflemen. They 
were tormented by wounds 
and thirst, and by the sight of 
the ceaseless slaughter around 
them; but they held on until 
nightfall, and it is generally 
said in Natal that the Boers 
had given up all hope of re- 
taking the hill, when they were 
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surprised in the morning by 
the news of our withdrawal. 

At one point, close to the 
right of the line held by our 
most advanced parties, our 
guide showed us in a fold of 
the grassy hillside a spring 
which formed a deep pool of 
cool clear water, and over- 
flowed down a little rocky 
channel. He said he had 
known of it, and told a British 
General before the attack ; but 
that he had been distrusted as 
a possible enemy, and that some 
of our men, suffering miserably 
from want of water, had lain 
all day within easy reach of the 
spring and never discovered it. 
This is conceivable, for the 
spring is hidden between two 
steep slopes. 

Like most South Africans 
who have lived an outdoor 
sporting life, our guide was 
rather contemptuous about the 
“helplessness ”’ of our soldiers, 
but he was full of admiration 
for their courage and discipline. 

Ladysmith itself, with the 
little church bearing on its 
memorial tablets the names of 
many hundreds of Englishmen 
who fell in the siege, brings 
some sad reflections too, but 
there is not the same sense 
of failure to intensify the feel- 
ing. Still, Colenso and Spion- 
kop, saddening as they are to 
remember, were after all, like 
many of our misfortunes in the 
Boer war, merely repulses. 
There is one field far more 
humbling to an Englishman’s 
pride, where the Boers had a 
strong position to attack and 
our men failed to hold it. 
Very rarely indeed in the 
course of our wars with them 


have they attempted to do the 
things which our men were 
called upon to do time after 
time ; and when they did make 
any attempt of the kind, they 
were almost always repulsed 
with ease. It was not their 
method of fighting. Brave as 
they were, they had the train- 
ing of sportsmen rather than 
the training of soldiers, and 
though at times they were the 
more formidable on that ac. 
count, it was in a different way. 
As Mahan puts it, “The craft 
of the hunter is not the skill 
of the warrior.” Yet once 
at least they did a thing 
in that way of which any 
soldiers might well have been 
proud,—a thing of which our 
men would have been proud, 
and justly proud, if they had 
done it. 

It was a beautiful morn- 
ing in November when we 
got out of the train at the 
little frontier village of Charles- 
town, where Natal and the 
Transvaal meet. We drove 
three or four miles over rolling 
grassy country, and found our- 
selves at the foot of the famous 
hill which has earned for itself 
such a name in South African 
history—Amajuba, the hill of 
doves. Over our heads it rose, 
steep and massive, a thousand 
feet or more; so, leaving our 
cart and horses at an English 
farmhouse, we set off to climb 
the hill on foot. 

From where we started it 
looked a formidable position to 
attack: a mass of boulders 
about the base, then a steep 
slope of grass rising to a collar 
of apparently perpendicular 
rock, and above this scarp & 
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grassy summit. The path to 
the top, if path it can be called, 
zigzagged upward, through a 
break in the collar, where the 
scarp had fallen and formed a 
fan of broken rocks. 

As a matter of fact there are 
several breaks in the scarp, 
and several tracks leading to 
the summit, but this we could 
not see. 

It was a stiff walk, and as 
we toiled up by the side of a 
little rivulet which watered the 
farm below, it seemed to us 
almost incredible that any 
assaulting force could get up 
the hill against the fire of a 
determined enemy. 

At the summit is an irregu- 
lar grassy hollow, two or three 
hundred yards across, with 
stony outcrops at the sides. 
Near one end of the hollow are 
some graves in a rough enclos- 
ure of piled stones and wire. 
This did not seem so carefully 
kept as the cemeteries down 
below. A few yards away a 
little separate square of piled 
stones shows where the British 
leader was shot down. In the 
centre is a white iron cross 
three feet high, bearing the 
words, “This marks the spot 
where General Colley fell.” 
Upon the arms and foot of the 
cross some men, Englishmen, 
have scrawled their ignoble 
names. All round it, among 
the rocks and the grass, grow 
many wild-flowers, immortelles 
in clumps, and white daisies, 
and silverweed, and the yellow 
six- pointed stars of the 
6“ tulip.” 

I had known General Colley 
many years before in India, 
when he was private secretary 
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to Lord Lytton, and standing 
by the cross I thought of 
him as I had so often seen him, 
a fine bearded man in a Norfolk 
jacket striding round the hill 
roads at Simla, a long iron- 
shod stick in his hand, full of 
energy and confidence. He 
was always brave to a fault, 
and believed that British 
soldiers could do anything. It 
must have been a moment of 
unspeakable bitterness when 
he saw the ranks of his men, 
massed in the grassy hollow 
about him, melting away under 
the murderous fire of the Boer 
marksmen, who had lined the 
rim of the hollow. But the 
bitterness was short, for as he 
stood facing the enemy a Boer 
bullet struck him in the fore- 
head, and the gallant life was 
over. 

As all know, our men were 
shot down in scores, until 
the remnant broke and fled in 
hopeless panic down the steep 
hillside they had laboriously 
climbed in the darkness a few 
hours earlier. 

How it all came to happen 
is incomprehensible, except 
upon the supposition that the 
Boers could shoot straight and 
kill, and our men could not. 
The grassy plain where the 
Boers were encamped 1500 feet 
below is clearly visible, and 
their movements must have 
been seen. Looking over the 
hillside, it seems as if two or 
three hundred riflemen firing 
down the slope could have de- 
stroyed double their number 
clambering up over the boul- 
ders and grass. Yet the Boers 
got up with very little loss. 
They were helped, no doubt, by 
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the very steepness of the 
ground, which led to the fire 
going over their heads; and 
they knew how to take advan- 
tage of the cover afforded by 
the rocks. 

Apparently the bulk of our 
men remained in the hollow, 
massed for a bayonet charge, 
while the enemy working their 
way up, not by one side only 
but by several, gradually sur- 
rounded the hollow and lined 
the rim of it. Then, of course, 
the fight could only end in one 
way. 

No one, probably, will ever 
know the exact causes of the 
disaster, for disaster it was, 
both in itself and in its conse- 
quences. Four hundred of our 
best troops, commanded by a 
brave and distinguished officer, 
among them two companies of 
that grand regiment the 92nd 
Highlanders, fresh from the 
victories of the Afghan War, 
were fairly driven off the hill- 
top, with heavy loss in killed 
and wounded and prisoners, by 
less than their own number of 
Boers: the feeling of the enemy 
became one of contempt for the 
English fighting man whom 
they had so easily defeated ; 
and when to their astonish- 
ment the defeat was followed, 
not by any attempt to retrieve 
it, but by a peace which sur- 
rendered to them the inde- 
pendence they had claimed, 
that contempt was extended 
to the English Government 
and the English people. 

It seems to me impossible 
for any man who studies the 
evidence on the subject to 
resist the conviction that the 
spirit then engendered among 


the Boers led directly to the 
great war of 1899. It was a 
contemptible surrender, for al- 
though the talk of “magnan- 
imity” was not wholly insin- 
cere, our real reason for making 
peace was the fear that the war 
might spread throughout South 
Africa ; and England paid for 
that surrender twenty years 
later with thousands of brave 
young lives. 

As we lay on the grass at 
the top of the mountain and 
looked away on all sides of us, 
the view was very calm and 
beautiful. To the north was 
the broad grassy valley leading 
up to the Transvaal, with a 
wooded village here and there; 
to the south and east the roll- 
ing uplands and blue hills of 
Natal, stretching away into 
the distant haze; to the west 
and south-west the long range 
of the Drakensberg. This 
range is even finer when 
seen from Spionkop. Above 
Majuba, which is close to the 
water-parting between the 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, 
the range almost fades away ; 
but as seen from Spionkop it 
is a grand broken line of towers 
and walls and pinnacles, espe- 
cially about the sources of the 
Tugela. Between Spionkop 
and the range are great lonely 
valleys, with a few dark clumps 
of trees; and rare white farms 
and villages; and red tracks 
winding over the far away 
“Neks”; and here and there 
in the blue depths the smoke 
of a grass fire. 

It is hard to picture to one- 
self the fierce storm of modern 
battle rolling over these peace- 
ful solitudes. 
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VIII. THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


It was a striking contrast 
to pass, as I did one evening, 
straight from Spionkop and 
the flat top of Wagon Hill, 
where also the fighting had 
once been so fierce and bloody, 
to the hall where the Londoners 
of Ladysmith were assembled 
for their triennial dinner, and 
to hear speaker after speaker 
hold forth upon the theme of 
a great United South Africa. 

There had arisen during the 
past two years a general feel- 
ing that if the country was to 
prosper in the future, the four 
separate Colonies must sink 
their many differences and 
come together in some form of 
Union. The Union of South 
Africa was always the dream 
of the great South African, 
Cecil Rhodes. It was equally, 
in one form or another, the 
dream of the Dutch through- 
out the country. When the war 
of 1899 had brought it within 
the bounds of possibility, and 
had then proved once for all 
that it could only be effected 
under the British Crown, 
Rhodes’s trusted lieutenant and 
successor, Jameson, came for- 
ward with the definite proposal. 
Lord Selborne, the representa- 
tive of the Crown, never inter- 
fering unnecessarily but always 
ready to help South Africa by 
every means in his power, 
threw his whole weight into 
the scale, and expressed his 
belief that “South Africa can 
only be wisely and successfully 
governed by a South African 
Government, responsible to a 
South African Parliament, 
elected by the South African 


people.” His statesmanlike 
attitude produced a _ great 
effect, and eventually a Con- 
vention was assembled in Dur- 
ban to work out a scheme for 
a National Constitution. When 
I visited Natal, at the invi- 
tation of its able and kind- 
ly Governor, Sir Matthew 
Nathan, the Convention was 
just breaking up after some 
discussion, to reassemble later 
in Cape Town. I had read in 
some English papers that there 
was no national spirit in South 
Africa, and that the delegates 
to the Convention would go 
to it with the object of doing 
their best for their respective 
Colonies. I knew also that 
Natal was of all the four Col- 
onies the most exclusively 
British in blood and sentiment, 
and generally regarded as the 
one least likely to fall in with 
any proposals which would 
have the effect of merging her 
with the larger colonies where 
the Dutch element prevailed. 
I went to Natal therefore ex- 
pecting to find the Colony op- 
posed to Union. 

One of the most surprising 
things to me in the land of 
surprises, was to see the extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth of 
national feeling throughout 
South Africa in the course of 
the next three months, and to 
find that from the first the 
seeds of the feeling were alive 
even in Natal. That there was 
some holding back in Natal is 
true, and natural. Some Natal 
men and women were intensely 
averse from any merger with 
the Dutch ; and it was evident 
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that the immediate interests of 
some special communities would 
suffer by the loss of autonomy. 

But unquestionably, as far 
as I could judge, even in Natal, 
the Africander feeling quickly 
overbore the fear of change; 
and the idea of a great United 
South Africa began to appeal 
to the pride and the hopes of 
the people. 

As one Natal man put it to 
me, ‘The Dutch don’t love us, 
and we shall have some un- 
pleasant pills to swallow; but 
if we keep our tempers all will 
come right in the end. It is 
better for the country.” That 
was what men were beginning 
to say everywhere, “It is bet- 
ter for the country.” Among 
soldiers and civilians alike, be- 
tween October and January, 
the feeling seemed to spread 
like a prairie fire. The men 
who had come out in their 
thousands nine years before to 
fight against the Boer invad- 
ers, now caught up the cry 
of Africa for the Africander ; 
and merchant and lawyer and 
farmer seemed to join in with 
equal enthusiasm. 

The Londoners of Ladysmith 
were beyond all question as 
loyal to the British Crown as 
the Londoners of the City; 
and there was not the slightest 
reason to suppose that they 
would ever belessso. They had 
lived, many of them, through 
the long siege of 1899, and had 
suffered greatly from it. They 
knew the Dutchman and his 
ways. Andyetthewhole burden 
of their speeches, while breath- 
ing a passionate devotion to 
“the greatest city in the 
world,” was for the union of 
the races in South Africa and 


the ending of all the old bitter- 
ness. One could not but be 
struck and astonished by the 
unanimity of the feeling; by the 
fact that in this most intensely 
British of all South African 
communities the desire of a 
great future for South Africa 
should override race animosities, 
and lead men of British birth 
to support a movement which 
seemed likely not only to place 
a Dutch Government in power 
at first, but to make all South 
African Governments for the 
future largely representative of 
Dutch votes. 

It seemed to me to speak 
much for the confidence of the 
British population in them- 
selves that they should take 
this course. Their view seemed 
to be, “We are for a great 
South African nation under 
the British flag; and if the 
Dutch like to come in with us, 
let them come and welcome. 
Under that flag there is 
room for all. We bear them 
no ill-will, and we are not in 
the least afraid of them. We 
can hold our own. All we want 
is a fair field and no favour.” 

I am bound to say that this 
was not the universal view in 
another South African centre, 
the great mining community 
of Johannesburg. In that com- 
posite community, made up of 
men of all nations, but very 
much apart in spirit from the 
Dutch ideal, there was intense 
anti-Dutch feeling among cer- 
tain classes. Johannesburg 
still remembered very vividly 
all the oppressions and humilia- 
tions of the Kruger régime, 
and found it very hard to trust 
any Dutchman. The frowning 
ramparts of Kruger’s Fort over 
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their heads were an_  ever- 
present reminder of the old 
days. It is true that there 
was also much talk here of the 
way in which the British loyal- 
ists had been “betrayed” by 
Great Britain; and there was 


much resentment, natural 
resentment it seems to me, 
against “Downing Street,” 


which is at times too ready to 
sacrifice its loyalists, and its 
servants, on the altar of con- 
ciliation; but even that re- 
sentment was not sufficient to 
overcome the old distrust of 
the Dutch. 

At the same time, even in 
Johannesburg, even among the 
men who were for years treated 
as an inferior caste, even among 
those who had been imprisoned 
and threatened with a shameful 
death, some of the most pro- 
minent had buried the hatchet, 
and were working side by side 
with the leaders of the Trans- 
vaal Dutch for a South African 
Union. 

“The grant of responsible 
government,” one of them said 
to me, “ was the biggest gamble 
of the century; but I believe it 
is going to turn up trumps, 
and anyway it is our business 
as good Englishmen and good 
Africans to do our best to 
make it succeed.” 

The fact was that the anti- 
Dutch section in Johannes- 
burg represented the extreme 
right wing, so to speak; the 
“Back Veldt Boer,” who clung 
to the views of Kruger, repre- 
senting the extreme left; the 
centre being neither extreme 
British nor extreme Dutch, 
but Africander. This centre 
seemed to be the strongest part 
of the population, and to be 
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growing stronger. It consisted 
of “progressive Dutch,” headed 
by General Botha, and of many 
English, among them some of 
Lord Milner’s young men— 
“the Kindergarten,” and some 
of the Colonial born. One 
of these, a prominent miner, 
surprised me by volunteer- 
ing the information that he 
considered the existing Trans- 
vaal Government ‘the best 
possible. But then I am an 
Africander.” His father had 
been an English immigrant, and 
he had some thought of going 
to England “some day” to 
look up his people, but his 
home was South Africa. 

The Africander feeling was 
becoming predominant even 
here, among the throbbing 
machinery and the great white 
heaps of wind-blown refuse 
which mark the gold mines of 
the Rand. Even among those 
who did not mean to make 
South Africa their home, many 
had gone over to the popular 
side. 

Soon after the Convention 
broke up at Durban it re- 
assembled at Cape Town, and 
we all know what followed. 

Whatever may have been the 
case in September 1908, there 
was no doubt that by January 
1909 a South African spirit had 
come into existence. By wise 
mutual concessions the dele- 
gates of the several Colonies 
arrived at an understanding. 
The Union was brought about, 
and was cordially welcomed by 
the British people ; and another 
nation was added to the Empire. 

The result of this great 
movement remains to be seen. 
Some, as I have said, believe 
that it will only be the first 
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step towards “cutting the 
painter.” But the general 
tendency among British South 
Africans is to scoff at such 
a suggestion. The two races, 
they say, are now nearly equal 
in number, and even if the 
Dutch wished to separate from 
the Empire they would not have 
matters all their own way. 

The only doubt I heard 
expressed by the bulk of the 
British community was to the 
effect that the great expon- 
ent of Union on the Dutch 
side, General Botha, whom 
they regarded as thoroughly 
loyal, was, after all, only 
one man, and that though he 
had a following among his 
countrymen he might not prove 
strong enough to carry the 
rest with him, while his death 
would ruin all hope of a 
thorough reconciliation. But 
General Botha, please God, has 
many long years of usefulness 
before him, and though he un- 
doubtedly has difficulties to 
meet among the men of his race, 
he seems to have much support 
in his broad-minded views. 

South Africa knows now 
that she cannot stand alone. 
She could be brought to her 
knees sooner or later by any 
enemy who eould blockade her 
ports, for at present she can- 
not feed herself; and even the 
Boers who have been most hos- 
tile to us would not wish to 
see any other European nation 
in our place. The experience 
which some of them gained in 
German territory after the war 
had an excellent effect upon 
them from our point of view. 

And it must be remembered 


that South Africa is not in 
the position of some other self- 
governing states. It is still a 
strategical point of the great- 
est importance to the Empire, 
and is likely to remain so, 
Great Britain has fought for 
it in the past, and would fight 
for it again if there were any 
chance of its being lost to her. 
She would not listen patiently 
to any talk of separation. 

Personally I do not believe, 
though my opinion can have 
little value, that the think- 
ing men among our old ene- 
mies look forward to separa- 
tion. Not only do they now 
understand the power and de- 
termination of our people, but 
I think that they do to some 
extent appreciate the friendly 
treatment accorded to them 
after the war. One Boer leader 
whom I met said his country- 
men were not very grateful 
for the terms of peace, or for 
the compensation granted on 
account of war losses, or even 
for the right of self-govern- 
ment, but that they were deeply 
impressed by their admission on 
equal terms as citizens of the 
Empire. I hope he represented 
the feeling of his people on the 
last point at least, and that 
seme of them go much further. 

However this may be, what- 
ever the feelings and hopes of 
the Dutch, surely it was wiser, 
more in consonance with our 
traditions, to face the Union 
movement, which was not 
purely a Dutch movement, 
with the confidence of Lord 
Selborne, than to fear it would 
prove too much for the courage 
and capacity of our race. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY SUBLIMINAL SELF. 


HAVING lived a lonely life for 
many years in out-stations on 
the frontier, I and my dream- 
self have been thrown much 
together ; but I never took this 
half of me seriously until a 
traveller of a philosophic turn 
told me that it was probably 
the most important part. He 
said that I ought to call it 
“my subliminal self,” and that 
it was in closer contact with 
the spiritual world than what 
he was pleased to call my 
“supraliminal consciousness.” 
To this I demur, for if the 
bizarre and irresponsible being 
who takes over charge of my 
intelligence in sleep is associ- 
ated with any spirit at all, it 
is of the tribe of Puck or the 
Lubbar Fiend. Nevertheless, 
I am in debt to him for sundry 
entertainment, and I introduce 
him here for what he is worth. 
It is quite possible that psy- 
chologists may find some sys- 
tem in his madness. If no new 
law can be deduced out of him, 
he may be docketed as an ex- 
ception, or at least as a cor- 
roborative freak—a term vague 
enough for the ology of dreams. 

I cannot “dream grand ” like 
De Quincey, or “true” like 
Peter Ibbetson and the Duchess 
of Towers, but I sometimes 
dream double. My card dreams, 
for instance, are generally figu- 
rative. Sometimes when I have 
played bridge late at night I 
play the same hands over and 
over again, and even wake up 
playing them in the morning. 
These dreams are especially 


vivid between spells of malaria 
or after strong doses of quinine. 
Sometimes I am identified with 
a certain card or suit. I am 
not exactly the card itself, but 
next door to it, and there is 
generally one of a higher value 
of my own suit waiting for me 
in dummy on my left. When I 
have held good cards, or when 
they have fallen well for me, I 
do not as a rule dream much. 
But when I have held yar- 
boroughs and been doubled and 
roughed all the evening, and 
foiled in every finesse, I live 
through new defeats in my 
sleep. And every turn of the 
game registers similarly gradu- 
ated misfortune in some corre- 
sponding venture. 

The symbolism of the dream 
varies a great deal. Hither 
the cards are there and mean 
something else, or they are not 
there and I am thinking of 
people in the terms of cards, 
with the same values and 
precedence. I am _ generally 
engaged in the combat, or in- 
terested in it. Nine times out 
of ten it is No Trumps, but 
sometimes the class element 
creeps in. The Diamond is sub- 
ordinate; the Spade a pariah 
almost. But it is misleading 
to talk of hands and suits. 
Everything is always very 
mixed up, and not at all like 
real cards. There is, of course, 
no logic or continued system in 
it. I may be only conscious of 
one meaning at a time—as 
the dream passes quickly from 
one side of the simile to the 
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other. Or the cards may mean 
two things at the same time. 
Then I dream in metaphor, so 
to speak. And I am half con- 
scious all the while of the 
fusion of ideas—issues which 
correspond with the fall of the 
cards. 

Here is an instance. I was 
waked up suddenly one mor- 
ning and wrote down what I 
could remember of a bizarre 
encounter which I had wit- 
nessed. The thing seemed to 
have been going on all night. 

This time I was detached at 
first, and watched the fortunes 
of two long sequences in Clubs 
and Diamonds of five or six 
cards to the ten and knave in 
each. Sometimes they were 
merely unpromising cards, 
about which I had a vague 
idea that they would assert 
themselves by some latent 
virtue or unforeseen chance. 
Then I thought of them as 
people belonging to a middle- 
class family without much 
backing, but destined some- 
how to emerge. By a curious 
chance the Ace, King, Queen, 
and Knave were doubletons in 
the adversaries’ hands and fell 
together in two rounds, and the 
low-sequence-holder’s partner 
—by this time I felt myself 
identified with him—had the 
thirteenth card to put him in 
with. This kind of thing kept 
on recurring. Sometimes they 
were cards, sometimes people. 
I must have been on the bor- 
derland of waking, and as the 
supraliminal consciousness took 
over charge they were cards, 
but as I sank back into the 
subliminal they were people. 


My Subliminal Self. 
In one phase of the dream I 
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saw them in an office. It was 
a Cabinet Council, I think, in 
Downing Street, and they 
were directing the affairs of 
the nation. I was conscious 
all the while of the extraordin- 
ary but inevitable destiny that 
had established them there. 
And I was half-surprised at 
it, though I had foreseen some 
such chain of events before 
the hand was played. 

I remember seeing one card, 
or personified card value, which 
stood between Ten and Office, 
jump on to a train and stand 
on the footboard as it was 
leaving a station; and I saw 
him swept off by the girders 
of an iron bridge over a sandy 
river-bed into which he fell 
clinging to a kind of funnel 
which descended slowly with 
him and broke his fall. I saw 
him pull himself together and 
clamber up the bank again 
into a street. He was not 
hurt, but left behind and out 
of the running. 

You must not think that the 
person who was thus carried 
away was a kind of animated 
pasteboard Knave of Diamonds, 
or that he bore any resem- 
blance to the picture on the 
face of this card. I only knew 
that a certain commonplace, 
drab-coated, middle-sized per- 
son whom I saw swept off the 
footboard bore this exact card- 
value, and that his removal 
would make the Ten good. 

In these dreams a card re- 
tains its personality from the 
time it starts individual life 
until the spectator, or percipi- 
ent, to use the psychological 
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phrase, is lifted up on a supra- 
liminal wave to the literal 
facts of the game,—the plain 
prose of it, so to speak. The 
last thing I saw before I 
answered some question of my 
servant who was waking me 
was the Six, Seven, Hight, and 
Nine of Diamonds established 
cards in my own hand, and I 
was just going to lead them 
out. 

I think most people have 
their own peculiar sense of 
frustration in dreams. Mine 
comes to me when I go wild- 
fowling. I often shoot in my 
sleep, but never shoot any- 
thing. My trigger yields 
flabbily. I pull it the whole 
length of the guard, but it 
won’tcatch, I jerk it and coax 
it and snap it in vain. Mean- 
while the strangest fowl pass 
over, and I am filled with a 
miserable sense of helplessness. 
It is the same with revolvers 
and rifles. Though my stalk- 
ing faculty be never so alert, 
the herd is immune, my ene- 
mies are safe. On the other 
hand, I am never shot or 
shot at. 


To compensate this dis- 
ability I can fly. Not like 
Paulhan or Blériot, I have no 


wings. But I can flap along 
somehow close to the ground 
with low skimming sweeps 
like a hornbill, or a partridge 
when it is going to alight. I 
do not start flying in my 
dreams, but while in the air I 
seem to remember having taken 
off as if for a long jump and 
then being surprised that I 
can carry on a little farther, 
and a little farther still, with 
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a kind of automatic wriggle 
which carries me half-way 
across @ field. I am always 
surprised that I can compass 
another sweep, though I do 
not remember ever having come 
to earth. Maybe there is a 
cell in my organism which is a 
cast back to some prehistoric 
earth- bound bird with half- 
developed wings in which evolu- 
tion was diverted. I give the 
hint to evolutionists for whut 
it is worth. Iam not a scient- 
ist, and do not know whether 
they have systematised the evi- 
dence derived from supernor- 
mal faculties revealed in sleep. 
The most ingenious theory of 
the kind I have met is Mr 
Jack London’s explanation of 
the falling through space 
dream in ‘Before Adam.’ It 
is a racial memory, he says. 
The shock of falling from high 
branches caused molecular 
changes in the brain-cells of 
the tree-folk. These were 
transmitted to us by heredity. 
In such dreams we never strike 
bottom, and the reason is 
simple. Those who struck 
bottom did not survive to trans- 
mit progeny. 

My subliminal self has a 
larger vocabulary than my 
other self. I find myself listen- 
ing to a string of new words 
sometimes when I wake up 
suddenly in the middle of 
talk. The other night a fall- 
ing book spoilt the description 
a hunting young woman was 
giving me of her Diana club 
in London. 

“Grigs—go as you please,” 
were the only words I actually 
captured; and I knew that 
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they meant “Conversation and 
Debate: no restriction in any 
part of the club.” She had 
detailed the constitution of her 
club in a very businesslike and 
categorical manner. The head- 
ings, as “Grigs,” were all in 
subliminal language, and the 
comments were terse and 
slangy. She was a refined 
girl, and she had red hair, 
and I knew, though she didn’t 
tell me, that she rode astride. 
I should like to meet her 
again, 

The book that fell on the 
floor by my bed had a pencil 
in it, and I struck a match 
and scribbled on the fly - leaf, 
“Grigs— go as you please,” 
and that is all I found in the 
morning to remind me of my 
dream. Yet, as I was writing 
it, many other strange words 
were slipping back under the 
threshold. I could not arrest 
them or recall them. The odd 
part of it is that though I— 
the supraliminal I—call them 
strange, they required no con- 
scious interpretation so long as 
I remembered them. It is a 
pity one cannot remember both 
languages at the same time. 
F. H. Myers defined genius as 
“the power of appropriating 
the results of subliminal men- 
tation to subserve the supra- 
liminal train of thought.” And 
this is no doubt true of the 
subjective genius, the vision- 
ary, and dreamer, if not of the 
more practical type. If only 
we could call back these 


pictures and prolong the mo- 
ment of intercourse between 
the two selves, 
we should have to tell! 


what fables 
How 
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the bounds of imaginative 
literature would be widened! 
When the two join heads at 
the threshold and collaborate, 
the issue is genius of a very 
simple and recognisable type, 
It has given us the visions of 
St Francis of Assisi, Blake’s 
“Tiger, tiger, burning bright,” 
the pans of Christopher 
Smart, Coleridge’s “Kubla 
Khan,” the sublime architect- 
ural dreams and pageants of 
De Quincey. Out of this con- 
federacy proceed all visions 
and sounds seen and heard 
by the inspired, who dwell 
just this side of the thin 
partition, within the sublim- 
inal sphere of influence but 
under the supraliminal control. 
Socrates and his demon, Joan 
of Are and her voices. 

But LEVIORA CANAMUS. “He 
whose talk is of oxen will 
probably dream of oxen,” De 
Quincey said. And he whose 
talk is of hunting, wildfowl, 
dinners, and bridge, and red- 
haired girls who ride astride, 
will also probably dream of 
these things. 

Nomenclature comes easy to 
the submerged Self, whether of 
men or books or birds or beasts. 
I remember reading off the 
titles of book after book in 
the shelves of a surgeon’s 
consulting-room. I had almost 
given up hope of finding any- 
thing of human interest when 
I came upon a volume called 
‘Divine Turpitude in the Per- 
mission of Phthisis.’ I was 
taking the book from the shelf 
expecting to find some rabid 
eccentric argument for atheism, 
when I awoke. I could almost 
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see the crabbed little man who 
wrote it—dry, thin, shrunken, 
whiskered, with black spec- 
tacles and skull-cap, and thin 
protruding bones in his neck, 
though not himself a con- 
sumptive. The incident had 
no raison d@étre in any re- 
membered association of my 
waking self. 

I should make it quite clear 
that the person underneath 
does not invent or conceive 
anything. He is an observer 
merely. He records what he sees 
and hears. The poetry he reads 
he does not consciously create. 
It is in the air, it is written. 
Authorship and agencies are 
of the material world: in the 
dream world thoughts, names, 
symbols are detached, im- 
personal phenomena reflected 
in the space through which 
the other consciousness travels. 
What is handed over the 
threshold is communicated, not 
originated, by it. 

In the “real” world that 
annoying little Indian bird 
which taps a metal rail all 
day through the hot weather 
is called the ‘“coppersmith.” 


In dreamland it is called 
“Forever,” — one word, no 
pause or hyphen, and a 
capital F, 


“Forever sings all day to 
the cocks and hens in the 
cookhouse verandah.” 

When I was waked up one 
hot-weather morning, my supra- 
liminal self heard my sublim- 
inal self saying this as he was 
going away. He must have 
been reading it, for I saw the 
capital “F.” A coppersmith 
beat its anvil in the distance. 
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The bird of my dream was a 
large fowl, but my waking 
self could not have given it 
so apt or charitable a name. 
The oddest beast name I 
remember in a dream is “Or- 
chardson.” But, odder than 
the name, I did not know why 
he was called Orchardson until 
I saw him, and then I knew 
at once. It happened in this 
way: I had a very dear and 
ugly bull-dog called Bob, and I 
was waiting to see his honest 
face in a procession of beasts 
which was filing past me in 
an orderly and matter-of-fact 
way, as if they had just come 
out of the Ark. It appeared 
that Lord Kitchener was re- 
viewing the animals of an 
Indian ruling chief in the cap- 
ital of his State, and I was 
standing with a man whose 
name I did not know in the 
postern gate of an old palace— 
it was a real gate and a real 
palace,—in the upper verandah 
of which the Commander-in- 
Chief was sitting in state. 
Bob did not appear, and I 
began to get anxious. I spoke 
to the man at my side. 
“Where is Bob?” I asked. 
“He is with Orchardson,” 
a@ voice answered somewhere 
close to me. “He never goes 
anywhere without Orchard- 
son.” 
“Who is Orchardson?” I 
asked, but he did not answer. ' 
Presently Bob appeared, 
looking sweet and beautiful, 
beside a gorilla—the most 
hideous, monstrous abortion I 
have seen, waking or sleeping. 
I knew at once that Bob’s 
companion was Orchardson, 
3K 
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and that he was called so for 
the same reason that a nigger 
is called Snowdrop. Even 
without the clue of Bob, if I 
had been told that a beast of 
the name of Orchardson was 
there I should have identified 
him at once, though neither 
self of mine had, as far as I 
knew, ever thought of this 
quaint little conceit before or 
consciously adopted any figure 
of Orchardson’s as a standard 
of symmetry and grace. Nor 
did I smile. This thing which 
I had not understood, I now 
understood,—that was all. 
Here certainly was Orchard- 
son. Nature and art could not 
offer a better antithesis than 
the young gallants of the Aca- 
demician and the monster of 
my dreams. My waking self 
certainly could not. 

One more dream. I include 
it because it reveals a peculiar 
relation between One and 
Two: how, when Two was in 
an apparently hopeless dilem- 
ma, One came to the rescue and 
saved him by making capital 
of a peculiar circumstance— 
the loss of a limb,—which Two 
had forgotten, if indeed he 
ever bothered his head about 
it at all. 

It was on a Saturday night 
at the Savage Club. The Lion 
had roared like any sucking 
dove; witty Savages had 
sparkled appropriately; and 
one, not particularly witty, was 
being applauded for a perform- 
ance which left me cold, if 
not hostile. The next thing I 


was conscious of was that the 
clapping had ceased and every 
eye in the room was fixed on 
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me with hate and scorn, [| 
knew what I had done. I had 
slain my albatross when I did 
not clap. And I knew the 
penalty, or rather I had seen 
it written. It now loomed 
vague and dreadful. The 
room grew; my _ tormentors 
multiplied, necks craned and 
hissed. 

“ Way don’t you clap?” 

The arena became the Albert 
Hall, and then the Circus 
Maximus. Tiers upon tiers 
of angry faces above and 
below stretched away through 
an infinity of galleries, eyes 
with no kindness in them, 
necks straining to do me hurt, 
and I was alone in this mul- 
titude unloved and execrated. 
All this hostility was’ sus- 
pended by a single hair, yet 
while I was cowering under 
it somebody or something was 
telegraphing to me that it was 
all right, that my case was ex- 
ceptional, that the rule didn’t 
apply, because 

But why? Why didn’t it 
apply? Everything depended 
on that. If only I could ex- 
plain, it was not yet too late, 
but— 

I could not decipher the 
message. I endured an agony 
of suspense and apprehension. 

Then peace came on me like 
a flood. I leant back in my 
chair smiling. I was no longer 
afraid. 

It maddened them. They 
strained at me more. “Why 
don’t you clap?” they hissed. 
But I paused and smiled before 
I answered. 

“T can’t 
serenely, 








clap,” I said 
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“Why can’t you clap?” 

“Because I have only one 
hand.” 

In a moment the galleries 
had contracted. I was in a 
small room, a friendly crowd, 
among genial, sympathetic 
Savages. They clapped ME. 

“Excellent! What a wag 
you are. How did you think 
of it? These unrehearsed 
effects are always the best 
thing of the evening.” 

It is quite true that “the 
uninformed carcase that goes 
about calling itself Taw” has 
only one hand, but the irre- 
sponsible body that usurps its 
place in sleep does not as a rule 
remember it, or perhaps has 
never taken cognisance of it, 
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Only this one time, when the 
disability was a positive benefit, 
did he bring the fact to mind. 

With this reminiscence I 
draw the curtain on my dis- 
reputable understudy. I am 
in his debt for certain enter- 
tainment, but I cannot be 
mixed up publicly with an oaf 
who can’t pull a trigger, and 
who flaps over the ground like 
a dissolute bird repeating yards 
of euphuistic jargon and the 
most atrociously far - fetched 

uns. 

Therefore I, the supraliminal 
I, have taken cover behind an 
alias, being a careful conven- 
tional body who would not own 
the fellow in this incarnation 
or any other. Taw. 
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MUSINGS 





WITHOUT METHOD, 


A NEW THEORY OF ROMANCE—ROMANCE IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
—THE HUMANITY OF GREECE AND ROME—THE INDIVIDUALITY 
OF THE POET—A DIFFERENCE OF STYLE AND STRUCTURE—THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1830—THE ROMANCE OF LIFE—CECIL RHODES. 


THE historians of literature, 
in their search for scientific 
definitions, too often accept the 
tyranny of unmeaning words. 
How many follies have been 
committed in the name of 
the Renaissance? That mystic 
term has come to suggest a 
kind of literary railway station, 
at which at a certain hour on a 
certain day the whole world 
changed. Still more dangerous 
to sense are the words Classical 
and Romantic, which may mean 
everything or nothing accord- 
ing to the taste and fancy of 
him who uses them. There is 
no thesis which they cannot 
sustain or demolish. It. has 
been their purpose for many 
generations to darken, not to 
elucidate, the problems of litera- 
ture. Nor shall we ever ap- 
preciate poetry aright until we 
understand that Romance and 
Classicism are states of mind 
or differences of style which 
may be observed even in the 
same period, even in the same 
book. 

Meanwhile the mere words 
are an excuse for many interest- 
ing speculations. Mr George 
Wyndham, for instance, greatly 
daring, chose for the subject 
of his rectorial address at 
Edinburgh “The Springs of 
Romance in the Literature of 
Europe.” His address was 


erudite, ingenious, and per- 


suasive. He found a new 
theory, which he attempted 
with a vast deal of courage to 
support with the old facts. 
And we may praise the erudi- 
tion, the ingenuity, the per- 
suasiveness of his address with 
the more sincerity, because we 
profoundly disagree with every 
one of its conclusions. 

For him at least Romance 
presents no uncertainty. It is 
a thing, definite and apart, 
whose coming and going may 
be watched and noted. Mr 
Wyndham, indeed, is prepared 
to colour the chart of the 
world’s literature in broad 
bands of separate colours, blue 
for Romance, if you will, and 
red for Classicism. The litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome is all 
red, with scarcely a single spot 
of azure to relieve its monotony. 
“T advance the disputable posi- 
tion,” says Mr Wyndham, “that 
the writings preserved from 
Greece and Rome are not 
romantic; briefly, that the 
classics are not romantic.” 
Mr Wyndham calls his position 
“disputable.” Having thus 
qualified it, he makes no more 
doubt of its impregnability. 
Further, he would concede cer- 
tain episodes. He would admit 
the Romance of Nausicaa and 
Medea, of Dido and Camilla. 
He would give his “heckler” 
“The Golden Ass” of Apuleius. 
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And he does not realise that 
conceding so much he concedes 
everything. Literary history 
is not, like politics, an affair of 
compromise. In this field of 
research you cannot give and 
takeas you please. If Nausicaa 
and Dido are romantic, if “‘ The 
Golden Ass” strays beyond the 
limits of Classical austerity, 
then Mr Wyndham’s thesis 
that Romance was born on 
a certain day and in a cer- 
tain place falls utterly to the 
ground. It is a clear case 
of all or nothing. 

The fact is, Mr Wyndham 
makes his concessions with half 
a heart, hoping to coneiliate 
his opponents. It is evident 
from the rest of his address 
that for him “the classics are 
not romantic.” We can only 
wonder at the intrepidity of 
so large an assertion. If, for 
the moment, we set aside the 
question of style, as he sets it 
aside, we can frame no defini- 
tion of Romance which will 
exclude it from a vast deal of 
the classics. The spell of the 
unattainable, the mystery of 
the unknown, the passion of 
love,—these were born in the 
classics, and passed on their 
august authority into the 
literature of a new world. 
The Odyssey reveals to us far 
more that is romantic than the 
Nausicaa, whom Mr Wyndham 
unwillingly concedes. Romance 
is in its very texture and 
essence, Its theme, the return 
of the wanderer, who after 
many years and dangers innum- 
erable comes back to his wife 
and home, is the theme of high 
Romance. The hair of Odysseus 
is always wet with the salt 
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sea spray. Havens and gallant 
ships delight his vision. Surely 
the true home of Romance is the 
palace of Alcinous, where the 
travel-worn hero recounts his 
marvellousadventures. Surely 
there is magic in its garden, 
where “ grow tall trees blossom- 
ing, pear trees and pomegran- 
ates, and apple trees with 
bright fruit, and sweet figs, 
and olives in their bloom. 
The fruit of these trees never 
perisheth, neither  faileth, 
winter or summer, enduring 
all the year through. Ever- 
more the West Wind blowing 
brings some fruits to birth and 
ripens others. Pear upon pear 
waxes old, and apple on apple, 
yea, and cluster ripens upon 
cluster of the grape, and fig 
upon fig!” Where, save in the 
kingdom of romance, shall you 
match these enchantments ? 
And Odysseus could have 
found no better place for the 
recital of his woes than the 
lofty hall which lately echoed 
to the strains of Demodocus, 
the minstrel, loved dearly of 
the Muse. Nor can you read 
the passage where the hero 
reveals himself in the simple 
words, “I am Odysseus,” with- 
out being sensible of the thrill 
which must have run through 
his expectant audience. And 
the tale that Odysseus tells is 
compact of marvels. Nowhere 
else in literature does fancy 
take a wider range. Poly- 
phemus is the giant of a 
thousand fairy stories—Poly- 
phemus, who has but a single 
eye in the middle of his fore- 
head, who devoured two of the 
wanderer’s companions at a 
meal, And Circe’s bewitchings, 
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and the Sirens’ song, and the 
soul-destroying lotus, and the 
dark House of Hades itself, 
carry us away far from the 
world of dull reality. More- 
over, the style of Homer with 
its haunting refrains, its exqui- 
site and expected epithets, the 
conscious ease and suppleness of 
its movement, is not precisely 
the style which we associate 
with the marmoreal classics. 
In brief, the Odyssey, as, after 
the Iliad, it is the first, so it 
is the greatest of all romances. 
For it possesses virtues known 
to none of its descendants. 
The simplicity, which makes 
all its impossibilities probable, 
to use Aristotle’s phrase, is un- 
matched elsewhere, and the 
surety wherewith each person- 
age is endowed with a clear, 
consistent character of his own 
proves how short a distance 
the modern world has travelled 
on the road of art. 

After Homer came Virgil 
and Ovid, who, stern classics 
as they are, were throughout 
the Middle Ages the great 
quickeners of romance. It is 
often said perversely that the 
ancient writers knew naught 
of love-making. Yet it is 
from Virgil and Ovid that the 
romancers of the Middle Ages 
borrowed their passion. The 
fourth book of the ‘ Aineid,’ 
the ‘ Heroides’ and the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ afforded more les- 
sons than life itself. “The 
ladies of Romance,” says Pro- 
fessor Ker, ‘all owe allegiance, 
and some of them are ready to 
pay it, to the queens of the 
Latin poets. Virgil’s Dido 
and Ovid’s Medea taught the 
eloquence of love to the French 
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poets, and the first chivalrous 
lovers are those who have 
learned to think poorly of the 
recreant knights of antiquity.” 
And as the years passed, the 
Romance of the Classics in- 
creased in intensity and self- 
consciousness. The “ Satyr- 
icon” of Petronius is romance, 
—inverted romance if you will, 
but romance from beginning 
to end. Encolpius, Ascyltus, 
and Giton are the forerun- 
ners of a thousand rapscal- 
lions who have found a vivid 
excitement on the road, who 
have picked up a_ meal 
where they could, have slept 
willingly under the stars, and 
have held the high discourse 
of art with scarce a rag to 
cover them. How many writers 
of the picaresque have found 
in Petronius their best model? 
Guzman d’Alfarache and 
Lazarillo de Tormes are his 
sworn brothers, and he may 
claim to have had a hand in 
the fashioning of the Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance, even 
of Don Quixote himself. And 
if “The Golden Ass” of Apul- 
eius, with its strange words, 
its supernatural enchantments, 
its divine interventions, be not 
Romance, then we know it not. 
There were witches in Thes- 
saly in those days, and Apul- 
eius, ever a fervent student of 
magic, knew them well, and 
knew also how to give to his 
prose the true thrill of mystery 
and witchcraft. And even 
now we are but on the thresh- 
old of Romance. There is, for 
instance, Lucian’s ‘True His- 
tory,’ which carries us off at 
will to Heaven or Hell, and 
displays for our amazement 
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all the wonders of the unseen 
worlds. Do you remember the 
Spiders, as big as the Cyclades, 
who “were appointed to spin 
a web in the air between the 
Moon and the Morning Star, 
which was done in an instant, 
and made a plain champaign, 
upon which the foot forces 
were planted”? Or the Islands 
of the Blessed, where “the 
melody of the branches was 
like the sound of wind instru- 
ments in a solitary place’? 
Or a thousand other wayward 
imaginings after which the 
romancers of the Middle Ages 
strove in vain? 

And like Petronius, Lucian 
was not merely a romantic 
writer; he, too, was a begetter 
of Romance in others. Legion 
are they, from Sir Thomas 
More and Rabelais onwards, 
who have amused themselves 
with imaginary journeys, and 
have depicted the marvels 
which those saw who went 
beyond the confines of the 
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earth. One and all of them 
should bow the knee to the 
author of ‘The True History,’ 
who was the first to turn 
Odysseus’ glimpse of the 
Netherworld to the purposes 
of satire. And who so brave 
as to deny the title of Romance 
to ‘Daphnis and Chloe,’ that 
gay masterpiece of pastoral 
love? Or to ‘The Athiopian 
History’ of Heliodorus? Or 
to the Eubeean interlude of Dion 
Chrysostom? Or to a dozen 
other half-forgotten stories of 
Italy and Greece? More than 
this: turn where you will in 
the classics, you will discover 
true touches of Romance, and 
Romance, like humour, is per- 
haps best seen in_ touches. 
Compare the picture of Pros- 
erpina, as it is given in the 
Homeric hymns, with Perdita’s 
speech in “ The Winter’s Tale,” 
and to which will you give 
the palm? This is how the 
hapless maiden is represented 
in the Greek— 


mailovoav kovpyor civ ‘Oxeavod BabuxdrArrous 
hed 7 al "8 $65 le ay Y 
avOed 7’ aivupevyny, poda Kai kpoxov 70 ta Kaha 


Aedv’ du padraxdv kat dyaddidas 79 baxwOov 
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Thus Shakespeare supplies 
&® commentary : 


**O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that frighted 
thou let’st fall 

From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; 
violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s 
eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried.” 


_ The English poet’s decorat- 
ing hand is seen in every line. 


Yet Romance shines also in 
the brave original. 

If space permitted, our ex- 
amples might be indefinitely 
increased. We have perhaps 
cited enough to refute Mr 
Wyndham’s hasty generalisa- 
tion. He himself gives us a 
clue to his misapprehension. 
Like so many others, he sees 
the classical world hard, cold, 
and uniform, separated from 
living, breathing men by rigid 
purposes. ‘The Greeks,” he 
says, “stood for understanding 
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the universe by reducing it to 
the terms of their lofty intel- 
ligence, expressed in terms of 
their all but perfect language. 
The Romans stood for govern- 
ing the world by reducing it 
to one august state with one 
Imperial religion.” Of course 
they stood for nothing of the 
kind. There were philosophers 
in Greece; there were states- 
men in Rome. But there were 
also men in Athens, asin Rome, 
of like sympathies and passions 
with ourselves, men who were 
not fashioned of marble or 
bronze, but men who took de- 
light in the sights and sounds 
of nature, in the song of 
birds, in all the manifold ima- 
ginings of romance, who lis- 
tened with rapture to the 
“surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey,” and who heard in 
the theatre the full - throated 
nightingales of Aristophanes. 
In truth, until we abolish from 
our mind this chill superstition 
of Greek and Roman inhuman- 
ity, we shall never be able to 
understand their literature or 
our own. 

Having dismissed theClassics 
from his survey, Mr Wyndham 
asks, “When and where does 
Romance arrive in European 
literature?” Not before the 
second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, he answers, and prob- 
ably in Great Britain. He 
finds that “the first piece of 
obvious Romance in literature 
that remains is ‘The Song 
of Roland.’” And, further- 
more, he connects the birth of 
Romance with the marriage 
of King Henry II. and Queen 
Eleanor. ‘“ The lives of Eleanor 
and Henry,” he says, “ were 


potent factors in the renewal 
of the influences that pre. 
ceded the advent of Ro- 
mance.” Even if we did 
not believe that Romance was 
many centuries older than 
“The Song of Roland,” we 
should still be unable to accept 
Mr Wyndham’s argument, 
Henry and Eleanor could affect 
the progress of poetry only by 
writing poems themselves, or 
by giving birth to a poetic son. 
Speculations of this kind, so 
dear to the literary historian, 
leave out of account the man 
of letters. They suppose that 
literature can exist, as a sort 
of fluid, apart from those who 
produce it, and that its best 
chance of prosperity is that it 
should be discreetly subject 
to favourable influences, But 
there is nothing in the world 
so wayward, so sternly indi- 
vidual, as literature. It can- 
not be called into being, like 
the false happiness of the 
political dreamer, by a com- 
munity of socialists. Influences 
and dates have never composed 
a single work. Eleanor might 
have been married a dozen 
times, and not a memorable line 
have been written. Literature, 
whatever shape it assumes, 
mirrors one mind, and one mind 
only,—either a mind of gold, 
which desires to express itself, 
or a mind of dross, which is 
content to give the world 
what it wants. Dross for the 
most part were the minds of 
the Romancers of the twelfth 
century. They were, says Pro- 
fessor Ker, “the sophists of 
medieval literature.” Most of 
their romance is “already hot 
and dusty and fatigued. It 
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has come through the mill of 
a thousand literary men, who 
know their business, and have 
an eye to their profits.” In other 
words, the tedious stories of the 
twelfth century were nearer to 
the chap-book than to litera- 
ture, and were “ made purposely 
for recreation of the common 
people at Christmasse dinners, 
and brideales and in tavernes 
and ale-houses, and such other 
places of base resort.” When 
Europe had said her last fare- 
well to Huon of Bordeaux and 
the brothers Aymon, then and 
not till then did literature 
come into her perfected king- 
dom. 

However, it cannot be said 
that Mr Wyndham has not the 
courage of his opinions. He 
sets a date not only to the 
advent of Romance but to its 
partial eclipse. “Here is a 
power,” he says, “which pro- 
duced great changes in Europe 
from 1100 to 1550, and repro- 
duced them from 1800 until 
now... . The unromantic in- 
terval shrinks to the relative 
proportions of an episode in 
our Western civilisation.” 
This is an amazing statement, 
which we do not pretend to 
understand. From 1550 to 
1800, a vast period of imagina- 
tion and intelligence, which re- 
created the world, and made 
the life which for good or evil 
we live to-day, Mr Wyndham 
dismisses as a “classical inter- 
regnum.” We would as soon 
argue with the Monument on 
Fish Street Hill as with this 
astonishing dismissal. We 
would but say that, whatever 
our definition of the term may 
be, Shakespeare was in his 


hours a Sovereign Lord of 
Romance. 

The truth is, if we would 
have a clear understanding of 
Romance and Classicism we 
must forget dates, and remem- 
ber that Romance and Classi- 
cism are, as we have said, 
states of mind, modes of 
thought, which have always 
co-existed since the beginning 
of literature. Nor are these 
differences limited only to the 
subject. The theme is but 
one corner of Romance. It 
may be said in general that 
the mood of Romance prefers 
to interest itself in the strange 
and exotic. But Classicism 
may, if it will, subdue fairy- 
land to its purpose, and we 
shall approach nearer to the 
real truth if we say that 
the sharpest distinction be- 
tween Romance and Classi- 
cism is a distinction of style 
and structure. The works of 
the Classics admit no touch 
that does not aid in the secure 
building of the edifice. Ro- 
mance delights to decorate its 
facade with coloured imagery. 
In other words, Classicism is 
organic, Romance is inorganic. 
In the Classical masterpiece 
each episode, each phrase, each 
word possesses, as it were, an 
architectural significance. Be- 
fore the master has put pen to 
paper he has foreseen the end, 
and thus he completes the 
whole in accord with a lucid 
and prearranged design. Such 
ornament as he permits him- 
self grows out of the struc- 
ture; it is never introduced for 
its own sake or to prove the 
wealth of the master’s imagina- 
tion, The poet of Romance 
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follows an easier path. He 
goes wherever the golden 
thread of his fancy leads him. 
In the gathering of many- 
coloured flowers he forgets 
the long and dusty road 
which he must traverse. His 
frank delight in the bypaths 
of his art distracts him ever 
from the purpose of his journey. 
Or, to resume our architectural 
image, he cares less for the 
security of his literary edifice 
than for its decorative effect. 
Its stones may not all be well 
and truly laid ; there is not one 
of them that is not carved and 
fretted into some strange fan- 
tastic shape. 

In other words, the Classic 
makes the rules, the Romantic 
breaks them. Both may be 
right. For a rule, excellent in 
itself, if it be attenuated to 
formality, may deserve scant 
reverence. But though style 
and structure most clearly 
distinguish Classicism and Ro- 
mance, even here dogmatism is 
out of place. Until we are far 
enough removed from the clash 
of schools and the combat of 
ideas it is easy to detect the 
seeds of revolution in the 
shyest change. That which 
to a contemporary may ap- 
pear a vital principle well 
worth the shedding of blood, 
seems often to a later genera- 
tion no more than a modest 
development. And thus the 
Romantic of to-day, if he be 
great enough, becomes instinct- 
ively the Classic of to-morrow. 
That which is new in his 
work is seen by the impar- 
tial eye to be but a reverent 
treatment of the inviolable 
tradition, and not an outrage 
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upon the order and beauty 
which are the essence of 
all the arts. The one great 
English poet who wrote in 
what Mr Wyndham calls the 
period of Romance (1100-155v) 
was Geoffrey Chaucer, and he 
has worn the myrtle crown of 
Classicism for many a century. 
As for the ingenious scribes 
who composed the Romances 
of Thebes and Troy, they are 
sunk deep in the slough of 
Romanticism, from which no 
curiosity will ever help them 
to emerge. 

In modern times there has 
been one definite movement of 
Romance, the movement of 
1830, whose progress we may 
follow without doubt or diffi- 
culty. Like most other self- 
conscious movements, it took 
place in France. It was 
the work not of shadowy in- 
fluences or of courtly patron- 
age, but of one or two men. 
Nowhere else, save in the in- 
auspicious revolt of the Ro- 
mantic Euripides against the 
unattainable splendour of the 
classic Sophocles, can we 80 
clearly discern the “movement” 
at work.- The leaders were 
not, of course, without ex- 
amples. Even if they had not 
read Scott and Byron and 
Goethe, they had heard of them. 
There are certain lessons which 
are transmitted by the atmo- 
sphere, and it is thus that they 
must have reached Hugo, if 
they reached him at all, for 
that eminent man can hardly 
be suspected of reading much 
else than his own poetry. It 
was, indeed, rather the vapid- 
ity of the Abbé Delille and 
suchlike poets which deter- 
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mined the policy of Hugo and 
his friends than the active 
achievements of England and 
Germany. They saw that it 
was within the reach of the 
merest mediocrity to produce 
pale copies of Racine, and they 
were resolute to separate them- 
selves as far as possible from 
their immediate predecessors. 
Their art of literature should 
be new in material, new in 
purpose, new in style. De- 
liberately and aforethought 
they turned their eyes from 
their own age and their own 
country. In their passion for 
novelty they cultivated Gothic 
names and exotic faiths. They 
dressed like brigands; they 
drank their wine from skulls; 
and they assumed the manners 
and bearing of another and 
more savage age. Though they 
wrote French—the best of them 
—with a fine distinction, they 
sought their inspiration at the 
outset in Spain, in the East, 
in any country that was re- 
mote and strange to their 
experience. Their doctrines 
and symbols were plain for 
all to see. The preface to 
‘Cromwell’ was their gospel ; 
the first performance of “ Her- 
nani” marked their birth as a 
separate school; the red waist- 
coat of Théophile Gautier was 
their oriflamme. And yet as 
we look back on this move- 
ment, one clear fact emerges: 
it was a battle of style rather 
than of subject. Spain and 
the mysterious East sank to 
insignificance beside the revol- 
ution in the making of verse, 
which seems small enough to- 
day. Two lines of “ Hernani” 
were enough to rouse the audi- 
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ence at the Théatre Frangais 
to fury—an audience of con- 
noisseurs, quite alive to the 
technical niceties of poetry. 
When the, curtain went up 
Dona Josefa was discovered 
listening for a knock upon the 
secret door. ‘Serait-ce déja 
lui?” she asks— 


Serait-ce déja lui? — C’est bien a 
Vescalier 
Dérobé— 


The word dérobé, left over to 
the second line, this bold 
erjambement, was enough of 
itself to make a _ revolution, 
and it plainly showed the path 
which the movement would 
take. In other words, it was 
a revolt of style. The strange 
words, the loud colours, the 
exoticism of thought and 
speech, which the party of 
Young France affected were 
soon forgotten. Racine and 
Corneille, if they were ever 
exiled, returned to their king- 
dom mightier than ever. Hugo 
soon became a Classic, and 
Gautier, the fervent champion 
of foreign inspiration, sat him- 
self down to preach a kind of 
realism. Then came Balzac, 
the greatest Romantic of them 
all, who, like a Napoleon of 
literature, recreated France, 
showed that the topmost 
pinnacle of adventure was a 
bonne fortune, and that, as 
Gautier wrote in his celebrated 
apologue, “ Celle-ci et Celle-la,” 
Romance shines not only be- 
neath the blue sky of the 
Orient, but folds her golden 
wings to sit in a musty garret 
by the pallet-bed of any one 
who has the eyes to see and 
the ears to hear. 
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The conclusion of the argu- 
ment, then, is that we shall 
best understand Romance and 
Classicism if we do not docket 
them with dates and put them 
away captive into pigeon - 
holes. Eager communities and 
aggressive influences have little 
to do with the making of 
literature. Behind every work 
of art there is one individual 
man who defies the trammels 
that ingenious critics would 
put upon him. “II n’y a pas 
de classiques et romantiques,” 
said Jean Moréas, the last 
great poet of France, a few 
days before his death; “‘c’est 
des bétises!” That is one way 
of putting the case. There is 
another equally sound. “ Ro- 
mance and Classicism have 
lived side by side since the 
beginning of time. They were 
born, both of them, in the Gar- 
den of Eden, and the serpent 
was the first Romantic.” 


We are not likely to arrive 
at an agreement as to what is 
Romance in literature. The 
romantic in life provokes far 
less controversy. The un- 
known road, which we all 
must travel, the unexpected 
triumph, the sharp difference 
between the modest beginning 
of a career and its glorious 
conclusion,—all these are the 
elements of Romance as it is 
lived, not written, and nowhere 
shall we find a finer example 
of such Romance than in the 
career of Cecil Rhodes. Sir 
Lewis Michell’s official biog- 
raphy! of the great venturer 


and statesman is less a work 
of art than what used to be 
called mémoires pour servir, but 
it collects between two covers 
many valuable documents, and 
it gives us all the material we 
need for an estimate of a great 
man. That Cecil Rhodes was 
& great man is to-day an ac- 
cepted commonplace. All the 
marks of grandeur were upon 
him. His achievements were 
the achievements of a great 
man. He was great also in 
his mistakes. No mere poli- 
tician could have so vastly 
underrated the strength and 
purpose of the Boers as he 
underrated them, but then a 
man who never made a mis- 
take never made anything. 
There was in him the brave 
spirit of the Elizabethans, 
who sought their fortune in 
Eldorado and gladly risked 
their lives in pursuit of the 
Golden Trade. His life from 
its beginning to its close was 
like a fairy tale,—a fairy tale 
turned to the practical ends 
of wealth and empiry. 
Fortunate in many things, 
Rhodes was fortunate above all 
in the possession of two gifts 
rarely lavished upon one man 
—the gift of thought and the 
gift of action. His hand had 
the strength to carry out the 
grandiose promptings of his 
imagination. To the eye of 
shallow detraction he appeared 
a mere speculator, with little 
else than a sordid ambition 
to make money. He meant 
always to make money, and 
he succeeded as few of living 





1 The Life of The Right Honourable Cecil J. Rhodes, by Sir Lewis Michell. 
2 vols. London: Arnold. 
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men have ever succeeded. But 
there was not one of his enter- 
prises which had a sordid aim. 
He made money because he 
knew that he could turn to a 
wise use the power that money 
brings, and he deserves all the 
respect and admiration which 
can be lavished upon the single 
man of our day who knew how 
to use money imaginatively. 

It is a long journey from the 
Vicarage of Bishops Stortford 
to the Matoppo Hills, and as 
we look back upon Rhodes’s 
career there is scarcely a single 
step in that journey that was 
not purposed and foreseen. 
Though he has been dead 
but a few years, the singu- 
lar unity of his ambition is 
already apparent. The young 
student who read for his 
pass degree at Oxford while 
he controlled a diamond mine, 
was the same man who pres- 
ently amalgamated the De 
Beers Company and opened 
the way for the federation of 
South Africa. From the very 
first he understood the problems 
which he, as a South African 
statesman, would be asked to 
solve, and never for a day did 
he waver in his purpose. 
Thirty years ago he had already 
divined that his essential 
policy must always be “to 
keep open the road to the North, 
to secure for British South 
Africa room for expansion, and 
to leave time and circumstances 
to bring about an inevitable 
federation.” He put this cen- 
tral truth in many shapes, and 
looked at it in many lights, 
but so long as he lived it 
never weakened in him. “I 
have my own views,” he said 
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in 1883, “as to the future of 
South Africa, and I believe 
in a United States of South 
Africa, but as a portion of 
the British Empire.” 

No man ever took a wider 
view of politics than Rhodes. 
His far-seeing eye ranged be- 
yond the limits of a parish, a 
county, or a continent. He 
admired the Boers with an open 
sincerity. There was not one 
of them that he would not 
admit into the great country 
which his imagination pictured. 
“My motto,” said he, “is equal 
rights for every civilised man 
south of the Zambesi. What 
is a civilised man? A man, 
whether white or black, who 
has sufficient education to write 
his name, has some property, 
or works—in fact, is not a 
loafer.” Both motto and de- 
finition are liberal enough. 
But their liberality did not 


diminish the intensity of 
Rhodes’s patriotism. “I de- 
sire,” said he on another 


occasion, “to act for the bene- 
fit of those who, I think, are 
the greatest people the world 
has ever seen, but whose fault 
is that they do not know their 
strength and their greatness 
and their destiny.” This is 
noble praise indeed, and if 
ever England becomes again 
fully conscious of her destiny 
and of her grandeur, it is 
from Cecil Rhodes that she 
will have learned the lesson. 

The long struggle which 
Rhodes waged with Kruger 
was the inevitable result of 
the two men’s temperament 
and policy, The aim and 
end of Kruger’s ambition was 
to serve the Transvaal at 
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the expense of South Africa. 
Rhodes was determined to 
keep open the Northern 
route, and to set no bounds 
upon his railway, the liv- 
ing thread of commerce and 
civilisation, until it reached 
Cairo. Kruger, whose austere 
and narrow mind could not 
fathom Rhodes’s process of 
reasoning, saw only that a 
limit was being set upon his 
power. “Rhodes is putting a 
riug fence round me,” said he, 
“and that is why I must fight 
him.” The fight had been in- 
evitable long before it came, 
and its result, a federated South 
Africa, is the result which 
Rhodes had kept in sight for 
thirty years, and which is due 
wholly to his courage and 
prescience. 

As we have said, Rhodes is 
separated from all common- 
place millionaires by the im- 
aginative use to which he put 
his great wealth. To become 
rich in these days is not beyond 
the reach of those whom nature 
has endowed with the gift of 
acquisitiveness. To use riches 
aright is the rarest of talents. 
Yet Rhodes, even in the days 
of his poverty, dreamed of the 
wonders which wealth might 
work. He was all his life long 
an artist in the making of 
wills. It was in 1877 that he 
devised his first testamentary 
bequest—long before he had 
money to bequeath. But the 
ambition and the imagina- 
tion which marked his other 
wills were already there. It 
was not for him merely to 
benefit his friends and relatives, 
even with his ungotten gains. 
Whatever he did must be done 
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upon a large scale and without 


any thought of self. So at the 
age of twenty-four this youth, 
who was yet scarcely on the 
threshold of opulence, solemnly 
bequeathed everything of which 
he died possessed to the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, 
and to his friend Sidney God- 
olphin Shippard, in trust, 
Never was so fantastic a trust 
devised by mortal brain. Its 
purpose was to establish a 
secret society, “the true aim 
and object of which shall 
be the extension of British 
rule throughout the world, the 
perfecting of a system of emi- 
gration from the United King- 
dom, and the colonisation by 
British subjects of all lands 
where the means of livelihood 
are attainable by energy, 
labour, and enterprise, and 
especially the occupation by 
British settlers of the entire 
continent of Africa, the Holy 
Land, the Valley of the 
Euphrates, the islands of 
Cyprus and Candia, the whole 
of South America, the islands 
of the Pacific, the Malay 
Archipelago, the seaboard of 
China and Japan, the ultimate 
recovery of the United States 
as an integral part of the 
British Empire,” and, finally, 
the establishment of an Im- 
perial Parliament. There is a 
boyish impetuosity in this first 
will which compels our admira- 
tion. The wills drafted by 
Rhodes in later years were 
more modest and more sternly 
practical. But they all, even 
the last masterpiece, exhibit 
the same suppression of self, 
the same determination to 
make a wise use of money, 





























as were evident in the amaz- 
ing document drawn up by 
Cecil Rhodes in his generous 
youth. ; 

And, like many another 
great man, Rhodes thought 
nothing which touched life too 
trivial for his attention. His 
curiosity was boundless. He 
had a passion for growing 
things and for the breeding of 
cattle. He was determined to 
make the most of all his re- 
sources. He travelled nowhere 
without thinking of his African 
soil. He visited Spain and Italy 
to study the culture of olive- 
trees. When he was in Turkey 
he saw the Sultan for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining from 
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him some Angora goats where- 
with to improve the African 
breed. The things of the mind 
had an equal hold upon him. 
The ruins of Zimbabwe turned 
his thoughts to archeology, 
and he was once eager to visit 
Mycenz to compare the Cyclo- 
pean masonry with the masonry 
of his temple. To his ardent 
mind nothing came amiss. His 
warm imagination glorified the 
plain details of existence. And 
if it were not his talent to play 
with words, to invent noble 
phrases, he carved his whole 
life into a Romance as splendid 
and as strangely coloured as 
any the poets have fashioned 
in verse or prose, 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 





BY ALFRED NOYES. 
I. BLACK BILL’S HONEY-MOON. 


UNDER that foggy sunset London glowed 

Like one huge cob-webbed flagon of old wine. 
And, as I walked down Fleet Street, the soft sky 
Flowed thro’ the roaring thoroughfares, transfused 
Their hard sharp outlines, blurred the throngs of black 
On either pavement, blurred the rolling stream 
Of red and yellow busses, till the town 

Turned to a golden suburb of the clouds. 

And, round that mighty bubble of St Paul’s, 
Over the up-turned faces of the street, 

An air-ship slowly sailed, with whirring fans, 

A voyager in the new-found realms of gold, 

A shadowy silken chrysalis whence should break 
What radiant wings in centuries to be. 


So, wandering on, while all the shores of Time 
Softened into Eternity, it seemed 
A dead man touched me with his living hand, 
A fiaming legend passed me in the streets 
Of London—laugh who will—that City of Clouds, 
Where what a dreamer yet, in spite of all, 
Is man, that splendid visionary child 
Who sent his fairy beacon through the dusk, 
On a blue bus before the moon was risen,— 
This Night, at eight, The Tempest ! 

Dreaming thus, 
(Small wonder that my footsteps went astray !) 
I found myself within a narrow street, 
Alone. There was no rumour, near or far, 
Of the long tides of traffic. In my doubt 
I turned and knocked upon an old inn-door, 
Hard by, an ancient inn of mullioned panes, 
And crazy beams and over-hanging eaves: 
And, as I knocked, the slowly changing west 
Seemed to change all the world with it and leave 
Only that old inn steadfast and unchanged, 
A rock in the rich-coloured tides of time. 


And, suddenly, as a song that wholly escapes 
Remembrance, at one note, wholly returns, 
There, as I knocked, memory returned to me. 
I knew it all—the little twisted street, 

The rough wet cobbles gleaming, far away, 
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Like opals, where it ended on the sky ; 

And, overhead, the darkly smiling face 

Of that old wizard inn; I knew by rote 

The smooth sun-bubbles in the worn green paint 

Upon the doors and shutters. 
There was one 

Myself had idly scratched away one dawn, 

One mad May-dawn, three hundred years ago, 

When out of the woods we came with hawthorn boughs 

And found the doors locked, as they seemed to-night. 

Three hundred years ago—nay, Time was dead! 

No need to scan the sign-board any more 

Where that white-breasted siren of the sea 

Curled her moon-silvered tail among such rocks 

As never in the merriest seaman’s tale 

Broke the blue-bliss of fabulous lagoons 

Beyond the Spanish Main. 

And, through the dream, 

Even as I stood and listened, came a sound 

Of clashing wine-cups: then a deep-voiced song 

Made the old timbers of the Mermaid Inn 

Shake as a galleon shakes in a gale of wind 

When she rolls glorying through the Ocean-sea. 


Sona. 
‘ 


Marchaunt Adventurers, chaunting at the windlass, 
Early in the morning, we slipped from Plymouth Sound, 
All for Adventure in the great New Regions, 
All for Eldorado and to sail the worl around ! 
Sing! the red of sun-rise ripples round the bows again ! 
archaunt Adventurers, } sing, we're outward bound, 
All to stuff the sunset in our old black galleon, 
All to seek the merchandize that no man ever found. 
Chorus: Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Marchaunt Adventurers, O, whither are ye bound ?— 
All for Eldorado and the great new Sky-line, 
All to seek the merchandize that no man ever found ! 


II. 


Marchaunt Adventurers, O, what’ull ye bring home again ?— 
Hearts o’ British oak and the glory of the sea! 
Whom will x traffic with ?—The King of the Sunset! 
What shall be your pilot then?—A star from old Judee’! 
Nay, but ye be marchaunts, will ye come back empty-handed ?— 
Ay, we be marchaunts, though our gain we ne’er shall see ! 
Cast we now our bread upon the waste wild waters ! 
After many days, it shall return with usury! 
Chorus : Marchaunt Adventurers ! 
Marchaunt Adventurers ! 
What shall be your profit in the mighty days to be ?— 
England !—England Een land !—England !— 
’s free kingdom re the glory of the sea ! 
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And there, framed in the lilac patch of sky 
That ended the steep street, dark on its light, 
And standing on those glistering cobble-stones 
Just where they took the sunset’s kiss, I saw 
A figure like foot-feathered Mercury, 
Tall, straight and splendid as a sunset-cloud, 
Clad in a crimson doublet and trunk-hose, 
A rapier at his side; and, as he paused, 
His long fantastic shadow swayed and swept 
Against my feet. 

A moment he looked back, 
Then swaggered down as if he owned a world 
Which had forgotten—did I wake or dream ?— 
Even his gracious ghost! 

Over his arm 

He swung a gorgeous murrey-coloured cloak 
Of Ciprus velvet, caked and smeared with mud 
As on the day when—did I dream or wake? 
And had not all this happened once before ?— 
When he had laid that cloak before the feet 
Of Gloriana! By that mud-stained cloak, 
"Twas he! Our Ocean-Shepherd! Walter Raleigh! 
He brushed me passing, and with one vigorous thrust 
Opened the door and entered. At his heels 
I followed—into the Mermaid !—through three yards 
Of pitch-black gloom, then into an old inn-parlour 
Swimming with faces in a mist of smoke 
That up-curled, blue, from long Winchester pipes, 
While—like some rare old picture, in a dream 
Recalled—quietly listening, laughing, watching, 
Pale on that old black oaken wainscot floated 
One bearded oval face, young, with deep eyes, 
Whom Raleigh hailed as “ Will!” 
But as I stared 
A sudden buffet from a brawny hand 
Made all my senses swim, and the room rang 
With laughter as upon the rush-strewn floor 
My feet slipped and I fell. Then a gruff voice 
Growled over me—“Get up now, John-a-dreams, 
Or else mine host must find another drawer! 
Hast thou not heard us calling all this while?” 
And, as I scrambled up, the rafters rang 
With cries of “Sack! Bring me a cup of sack! 
Canary! Sack! Malmsey! and Muscadel!” 
I understood and flew. I was awake, 
A leather-jerkined pot-boy to these gods, 
A prentice Ganymede to the Mermaid Inn! 


There, flitting to and fro with cups of wine 
I heard them toss the Chrysomelan names 
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From mouth to mouth—Lyly and Peele and Lodge, 
Kit Marlowe, Michael Drayton, and the rest, 
With Ben, rare Ben, brick-layer Ben, who rolled 
Like a great galleon on his ingle-bench. 
Some twenty years of age he seemed; and yet 
This young Gargantua with the bull-dog jaws 
And grim pock-pitted face was growling tales 
To Dekker that would fright a buccaneer,— 
How in the fierce Low Countries he had killed 
His man, and won that scar on his bronzed fist; 
Was taken prisoner, and turned Catholick ; 
And, now returned to London, was resolved 
To blast away the vapours of the town 
With Boreas-throated plays of thunderous mirth. 
“T’]] thwack their Tribulation-Wholesomes, lad, 
Their Yellow-faced Envies and lean Thorns-i’-the Flesh, 
At the Black-friars Theatre, or The Rose, 
Or else The Curtain. Failing these, I'll find 
Some good square inn-yard with wide galleries, 
And windows level with the stage. *Twill serve 
My Comedy of Vapours; though, I grant, 
For Tragedy a private House is best, 
Or, just as Burbage tip-toes to a deed 
Of blood, or, over your stable’s black half-door, 
Marked Battlements in white chalk, your breathless David, 
Glowers at the whiter Bathsheba within, 
Some humorous coach-horse neighs a ‘hallelujah’! 
And the pit splits its doublets. Over goes 
The whole damned apple-barrel, and the yard 
Is all one rough and tumble, scramble and scratch 
Of prentices, green madams, and cut-purses 
For half-chewed Norfolk pippins. Never mind! 
We'll build the perfect stage in Shoreditch yet. 
And Will, there, hath half promised I shall write 
A piece for his own company! What d’ye think 
Of Venus and Adonis, his first heir, 
Printed last week? A bouncing boy, my lad! 
And he’s at work on a Midsummer’s Dream 
That turns the world to fairyland!” 

All these 
And many more were there, and all were young! 
And there, this one night at the Mermaid Inn, 
Sir Francis Bacon, a right learnéd lawyer, 
Leaning across to Shakespeare, who had yet 
But thirty summers in his blood, discoursed 
Solemnly thus:—“Not Athens, Will, not Athens! 
Titania knew not Athens! These wild elves 
Of thy Midsummer’s Dream—eh ?—Midnight’s Dream ?— 
Are English all! Thy woods, too, smack of England ; 
They never grew round Atheas! Bottom, too, 
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He is not Greek!” And Shakespeare, laughing loud— 
“Nay, Bottom is not Greek! But let it be! 
It warms my heart to let my home-spuns play 
Around your cold white Athens. There’s a pleasure 
In jumping time and space.” 
But as he took 
The cup of sack I proffered, solemnly 
The lawyer shook his head. ‘Will, couldst thou use 
Thy talents with discretion and obey 
Classic examples, you would beat old Plautus, 
In all except priority of the tongue 
Itself—since English but endures an age 
And Latin for all time. Thus I propose 
To embalm in Latin my philosophies. 
Well—seize your hour! But, ere you die, you'll sail 
q A British galleon to the golden courts 
q Of Cleopatra.” “Sail it,” Marlowe cried, 
“And let her buccaneers bestride the Sphinx 
q And play at bowls with Pharaoh’s pyramids, 
4 And hale white Egypt with their tarry hands 
i Home to the Mermaid! Let him hear that tale 
i | You told last night, John Davis!” ‘ Ay!” called Dekker, 
: | “Lift the chanty of Black Bill’s honey-moon, Jack! 
| We'll keep the chorus going!” “Silence, all!” 
Ben Jonson echoed, rolling on his bench, 
| “Sir Francis Bacon hath a longing, lads, 
i] To hear a right Homeric hymn! Now, Jack! 
But wet your whistle, first! A cup of sack 
For the first canto! Muscadel, the next! 
Canary for the last!” I brought the cup: 
The great bronzed seaman with one mighty draught 
Emptied it and stood up—a gallant rogue, 
Some gentleman-adventurer, as I guessed !— 
And straight began to troll this mad sea-tale. 
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Brack Bitt’s Honry-Moon. 


CANTO THE FIRST. 


Let Martin Parker at hawthorn-tide 
Prattle in Devonshire lanes ! 

Let all his pedlar poets beside ; 
Rattle their gallows-chains ! 

A tale like mine they never shall tell 
Or a merrier ballad sing, 

Till the Man in the Moon pipe up the tune 
And the stars play Kiss-in-the-Ring ! 


Chorus: Till Philip of Spain in England reign * 
And the stars play, Kiss-in-the-Ring ! 
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All in the pg dawn of day 
From grey old Plymouth Sound 
Our galleon crashed thro’ the crimson spray 
To sail the world around: 
Cloud ? the Sun was her white-scrolled name,— 
There was never a lovelier lass 
For sailing in state after pieces of eight 
With her bombards all of brass. 


Culverins, robinets, iron may-be ; 
But her bombards all of brass ! 


Now, they that go down to the sea in ships, 
Though piracy be their trade, 

For all they pray not much with their lips 
They know where the storms are made: 
With the stars above and the sharks below, 

They need not parson or clerk ; 
But our bo’sun Bill was an atheist still, 
Except—sometimes—in the dark ! 


Now let Kit Marlowe mark ! 
Our bo’sun Bill was an atheist still, 
Except—sometimes—in the dark ! 


All we adventured for, who shall say, 
Nor yet what our 7 might be ?— 

A magical city of old Cathay, 
Or a castle of Muscovy, 

With our atheist bo’sun, Bill, Black Bill, 
Under the swinging Bear, 

Whistling at night for a seaman to light 
His little poop-lanthorns there. 


On the deep, in the night, for a seaman to light 
His little lost lanthorns there. 


But, as over the Ocean-sea we swept, 
We chanced on a strange new land 
Where a valley of tall white lilies slept 
With a forest on either hand ; 
A valley of white in a purple wood 
And, behind it, faint and far, 
Breathless and bright o’er the last rich height, 
Floated the sunset-star. 


Fair and bright o’er the rose-red height, 
Venus, the sunset-star. 


"Twas a marvel to see, as we beached our boat, 
Black Bill, in that peach-bloom air 

With the great white lilies that reached to his throat 
Like a stained-glass bo’sun there, 

And our little ship’s chaplain, puffing and red, 
A-starn as we onward stole, 

With the disk of a lily behind his head 
Like a cherubin’s aureole. 


He was round and red and behind his head 
He’d a cherubin’s aureole. 
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“Hyrcania, land of honey and bees, 
e have found thee at last,” he said 
“Where the honey-comb swells in the hollow trees,” 
(O, the lily behind his head !) 
“The honey-comb swells in the purple wood ! 
"Tis the swette which the heavens distil, 
Saith Pliny himself, on my little book-shelf ! 
Is the world not sweet to thee, Bill?” 


Saith Pliny himself, on my little book-shelf ! 
Is the world not sweet to thee, Bill ? 


Now a man may taste of the devil’s hot spice, 
And yet if his mind run back 

To the honey of childhood’s Paradise 
His heart is not wholly black ; 

And Bill, Black Bill, from the days of his youth, 
Tho’ his chest was broad as an oak, 

Had cherished one innocent little sweet tooth, 
And it itched as our chaplain spoke. 


He had kept one perilous little sweet tooth, 
And it itched as our chaplain spoke. 


All around was a mutter of bees, 
And Bill ’gan muttering too,— 

“Tf the honey-comb swells in the hollow trees, 
(What else can a Didymus do ?) 

I'll steer to the purple woods myself 
And see if this thing be so, 

Which the chaplain found on his little book-shelf, 
For Pliny lived long ago.” 


There’s a platter of delf on his little book-shelf, 
And Pliny lived long ago. 


Scarce had he spoken when, out of the wood, 
And buffeting all around, 

Rooting our sea-boots where we stood, 
There rumbled a marvellous sound, 

As a mountain of honey were crumbling asunder, 
Or a sunset-avalanche hurled 

Honey-comb boulders of golden thunder 
To smother the old black world. 


Honey-comb boulders of musical thunder 
To mellow this old black world. 


And the chaplain he whispered—“ This honey, one saith, 
On my camphired cabin-shelf 
None may harvest on pain of death ; 
For the bee would eat it himself ! ; 
None walketh those woods but him whose voice 
In the dingles you then did hear !” Ts 
“A Vorce?” growls Bill! “Ay, Bill, r-r-rejoice !; 
"Twas the great Hyrcanian Bear !” 


Give thanks! Re-joice! "Twas the glor-r-r-ious Voice 
Of the great Hyrcanian Bear ! 
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But, marking that Bill looked bitter indeed, 
For his sweet tooth hungered sore, 

“Consider,” he saith, “that the Sweet hath need 
Of the Sour, as the Sea of the Shore! 

As the night to the day is our grief to our joy, 
And each for its brother prepares 

A banquet, Bill, that would otherwise cloy. 
Thus is it with honey and bears.” 


Roses and honey and laughter would cloy ! 
Give us thorns, too, and sorrow and bears! 


“ Consider,” he saith, “how by fretting a string 
The lutanist maketh sweet moan, 
And a bird ere it fly must have air for its wing 
To buffet or fall like a stone: 
Tho’ you blacken like Pluto you make but more white 
These blooms which not Enna could yield ! 
Consider, Black Bill, ere the coming of night, 
The lilies,” he saith, “of the field.” 


“Consider, Black Bill, in this beautiful light, 
The lilies,” he saith, “of the field.” 


“Consider the claws of a Bear,” said Bill, 
“That can rip off the flesh from your bones, 

While his belly could cabin the skipper and still 
Accommodate Timothy Jones! 

Why, that’s where a seaman who cares for his grog 
Perspires how this world isn’t square ! 

If there’s cause for a cow, if there’s use for a dog, 
By Pope John, there’s no Sense in a Bear/” 


Cause for a cow, use for a dog, 
By’r Lakin, no Sense in a Bear / 


But our little ship’s chaplain—“ Sense,” quoth he, 
“Hath the Bear tho’ his making have none; 
For, my little book saith, by the sting of this bee 
Would Ursus be wholly foredone, 
But, or ever the hive he adventureth nigh 
And its crisp gold-crusted dome, 
He lardeth his nose and he greaseth his eye 
With a piece of an honey-comb.” 


His velvety nose and his sensitive eye 
With a piece of an honey-comb. 


Black Bill at the word of that golden crust 
—For his ears had forgotten the roar, 

And his eyes grew soft with their innocent lust— 
"Gan Nak ies his lips once more: 

“Be it bound like a missal and printed as fair, 
With capitals blue and red, 

"Tis a lie; for what honey could comfort a bear, 
Till the bear win the honey?” he said. 


™ iy, whence the first honey wherewith the first bear 
irst larded his nose?” he said. 


“Thou first metaphysical bo’sun, Bill,” 
Our chaplain quizzingly cried, ; ; 
“Wilt thou riddle me redes of a dumpling still 
With thy ‘how came the apple inside’?” 
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“Nay,” answered Bill, “but I quest for truth, 
And I find it not on your shelf! 

I will face your Hyrcanian bear, forsooth, 
And look at his nose myself.” 


For truth, for truth, or a little sweet tooth— 
I will into the woods myself. 


Breast-high thro’ that foam-white ocean of bloom 
With its wonderful spokes of gold, 

Our sun-burnt crew in the rose-red gloom 
Like buccaneer galleons rolled : 

Breast-high, breast-high in the lilies we stood, 
And before we could say “good-night,” 

Out of the valley and into the wood 
He plunged thro’ the last rich light. 


Out of the lilies and into the wood, 
Where the Great Bear walks all night! 


And our little ship’s chaplain he piped thro’ the trees 
As the moon rose, white and still, 
“Hylas, return to thy Heracles !” 
And we helped him with “Come back, Bill !’ 
Thrice he piped it, thrice we halloo’d, 
And thrice we were dumb to hark ; 
But never an answer came from the wood, 
So—we turned to our ship in the dark. 


Good-bye, Bill! you’re a Didymus still ; 
But—you’re all alone in the dark. 


“This honey now”—as the first canto ceased, 
Sir Francis Bacon pompously began— 
“Which Pliny calleth, as it were, the swette 
Of heaven, or spettle of the stars, is found 
In Muscovy. Now...” “Bring the muscadel,” 
Ben Jonson roared—“’Tis a more purple drink, 
And suits with the next canto!” 

At one draught 
John Davis drained the cup, and with one hand 
Beating the measure, rapidly trolled again. 


Buiack Biiu’s Honry-Moon. 
CANTO THE SECOND. 


Now, Rabelais, art thou quite foredone, 
Dan Chaucer, Drayton, Every One! 
Leave we aboard our Cloud 7’ the Sun 
This crew of pirates dreaming— 
Of Angels, minted in the blue 
Like golden moons, Rose-nobles, too, 
As under the silver-sliding dew 
Our emerald creek lay gleaming ! 


Chorus : Under the stars lay gleaming ! 
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And mailed with scales of gold and green 
The high star-lilied banks between, 
Nosing our old black hulk unseen, 

Great alligators shimmered : 
Blood-red jaws i’ the blue-black ooze, 
Where all the long warm day they snooze, 
Chewing old cuds of pirate-crews, 

Around us grimly glimmered. 


Their eyes like rubies glimmered. 


Let us now sing of Bill, good sirs! 
Follow him, all green forestéres, 
Fearless of Hyrcanian bears 

As of these ghostly lilies ! 
For O, not Drayton there could sing 
Of wild Pigwiggen and his King 
So merry a jest, so poly a thing 

As this my tale of Bill is. 


Into the woods where Bill is! 


Now starts he as a white owl hoots, 

And now he stumbles over roots, 

And now beneath his big sea-boots 
In yon deep glade he crunches 

Black cakes of honey-comb that were 

So elfin-sweet, perchance, last year ; 

But neither Bo'’sun, now, nor bear 
At that dark banquet munches. 


Onward still he crunches ! 


Black cakes of honey-comb he sees 

Above him in the forks of trees 

Filled by stars instead of bees 
With Selouuine silver glisten : 

But ah, such food of gnome and fay 

Could neither Bear nor Bill delay 

Till where yon ferns and moon-beams play 
He starts and stands to listen! 


What melody doth he listen? 


Is it the Night-wind as it comes 
Through the wood and softly thrums 
Silvery tabors, purple drums, 

To speed some wild-wood revel ? 
Nay, Didymus, what faint sweet din 
Of viol and flute and violin 
Makes all the forest round thee spin, 

The Night-wind or the Devil? 


No doubt at all—the Devil! 


He stares, with naked knife in hand, 
This buccaneer in fairyland ! 
Dancing in a saraban 
The red ferns reel about him! 
Dancing in a morrice-rin 
The green ferns curtsey, ie and cling! 
heir Marions flirt, their Robins fling 
Their feathery heels to flout him! 


The whole wood reels about him. 
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Dance, ye shadows! O’er the glade, 

Bill, the Bo’su undismayed, 

Pigeon-toes with glittering blade! 

rake was never bolder ! 

Devil or Spaniard, what cares he 

Whence your eerie music be? 

Till—lo, against yon old oak-tree 
He leans his brawny shoulder ! 


He lists and leans his shoulder ! 


Ah, what melody doth he hear 
As to that gnarled old tree-trunk there 
He lays his wind-bit brass-ringed ear, 
And steals his arm about it? 
What Dryad could this Bo’sun win 
To that slow-rippling amorous grin ?— 
"Twas full of singing bees within ! 
Not Didymus could doubt it! 


So loud they buzzed about it! 


Straight, o’er a bough one leg he throws, 
And up that oaken main-mast goes 
With reckless red unlarded nose 
And goose-berry eyes of wonder ! 
Till now, as in a galleon’s hold, 
Below, he sees great cells of gold 
Whence all the hollow trunk up-rolled 
A low melodious thunder. 


A sweet and perilous thunder ! 


Ay, there, within that hollow tree, 
Will Shakespeare, might’st thou truly see 
The Imperial City of the Bee, 
In Chrysomelan splendour ! 
And, in the midst, one eight-foot dome 
Swells o’er that Titan honey-comb 
Where the Bee-Empress hath her home, 
With such as do attend her. 


Weaponed with stings attend her! 


But now her singing sentinels 

Have turned to sleep in waxen cells, 

And Bill leans down his face and smells 
The whole sweet summer’s cargo— 

In one deep breath, the whole year’s bloom, 

Lily and thyme and rose and broom, 

One Golden Fleece of flower-perfume 
In that old oaken Argo. 


That green and golden Argo! 


And now he hangs with dangling feet 
Over that dark abyss of sweet, 
Striving to reach such wild gold meat 

As none could buy for money : 
His left hand grips a swinging branch 
When—crack! Our Bo’sun, stout and stanch, 
Falls like an Alpine avalanche, 

Feet first into the honey ! 


Up to his ears in honey ! 


[Dec. 
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And now his red un-larded nose 
And bulging eyes are all that shows 
Above it, as he puffs and blows! 

And now—to ’scape the scathing 
Of that black host of furious bees 
His nose and eyes he fain would grease 
And bobs below those golden seas 

Like an old woman bathing. 


Old Mother Hubbard bathing! 


And now he struggles, all in vain, 

To reach some little bough again ; 

But, though he heaves with might and main, 
This — holds his ribs, sirs, 

So tight, a barque might sooner try 

To steer a cargo through the sky 

Than Bill, thus honey-logged, to fly 
By flopping of his jib, sirs! 
His tops! and his jib, sirs! 


Like Oberon in the hive his beard 

With wax and honey all besmeared 

Would make the crescent moon afeard 
That now is sailing brightly 

Right o’er his leafy donjon-keep ! 

But that she knows him sunken deep, 

And that his tower is straight and steep, 
She would not smile so lightly. 


Look down and smile so lightly. 


She smiles in that small heavenly space, 
Ringed with the tree-trunk’s leafy grace, 
While upward grins his ghastly face 

As if some wild-wood Reig, 
Some gnomish Ptolemy should dare 
Up that dark optic tube to stare, 
As all unveiled she floated there, 

Poor maiden moon, straight at her! 


The buccaneering Satyr ! 


But there, till some one help him out, 
Black Bill must stay, without a doubt. 
Help! Help! he gives a muffled shout! 
0..e but the white owls hear it! 

Who? Whoo? they cried: Bill answers “Mz! 
I am stuck fast in this great tree! 
Bring me a rope, good Timothy! | 

There's honey, lads, well share it!” 


Ay, now he wants to share it. 


Then, thinking help may come with morn, 
He sinks, half-famished and out-worn, 
And scarce his nose exalts its horn 
Above that sea of glory! 
But, even as he owns defeat, 
His belly saith, “A man must eat, 
And since there is none other meat, 
Come, lap this mess before ’ee !” 


This glorious mess before ’ee. 
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Then Dian sees a right strange sight 
As, bidding him a fond good-night, 
She flings a silvery kiss to light 
In that deep oak-tree hollow, 
And finds that gold and crimson nose 
A moving, munching, ravenous rose 
That up and down unceasing goes, 
Save when he stops to swallow! 


Chorus: He finds it hard to swallow! 


Ay, now his best becomes his worst, 
or honey cannot quench his thirst, 
Though he should eat until he burst ; 

But, ah, the skies are kindly, 
And from their tender depths of blue 
They send their silver-sliding dew. 
So Bill thrusts out his tongue anew 
And waits to catch it—blindly ! 


Chorus: For ah, the stars are kindly ! 


And sometimes, with a shower of rain, 
They strive to ease their prisoner’s pain: 
Then Bill thrusts out his tongue again 
With never a grace, the sinner! 
And day and night and day goes by, 
And never a comrade comes anigh, 
And still the honey swells as high 
For supper, breakfast, dinner ! 


Chorus: Yet Bill has grown no thinner! 


The young moon grows to full and throws 
Her buxom kiss upon his nose, 
As a geen over the tree she goes, 
And peeps and smiles and _ passes, 
Then with her- fickle silver flecks 
Our old black galleon’s dreaming decks ; 
And then her face, with nods and becks, 
In midmost ocean glasses. 


Chorus: "Twas ever the way with lasses ! 


Ah, Didymus, hast thou won indeed 
That Paradise which is thy meed ? 
(Thy tale not all that run may read !) 
Thy sweet hath now no leaven ! 
Now, like an onion in a cup 
Of mead, thou liest for Jove to sup, 
Could Polyphemus lift thee up 
With Titan hands to heaven ! 


Chorus: This great oak-cup to heaven ! 


The second canto ceased; and, as they raised 
Their wine-cups with the last triumphant note, 
Sir Francis Bacon raised his grating voice— 
“This honey which, in some sort, may be styled 


1” 


The Spettle of the Stars...” “Bring the Canary! 
Ben Jonson roared. “It is a moral wine 

And suits the third, last canto!” At one draught 
John Davis drained it and began anew. 
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Brack Bri1w’s Honzry-Moon. 


CANTO THE THIRD. 


A month went by. We were hoisting sail! 
We had lost all hope of Bill; 

Though, laugh as you may at a seaman’s tale, 
He was fast in his honey-comb still ! 

And often he thinks of the chaplain’s word 
In the days he shall see no more,— 

How the Sweet, indeed, of the Sour hath need ; 
And the Sea, likewise, of the Shore. : 


The Chaplain’s word of the Air and a Bird; 
Of the Sea, likewise, and the Shore! 


“O, had I the wings of a dove, I would fly 
To a heaven, of aloes and gall! 
I have honeyed,” he yammers, “my nose and mine eye, 
And the bees cannot sting me at all! 
And it’s O, for the sting of a little brown bee, 
Or to blister my hands on a rope, 
Or to buffet a thundering broad-side sea 
On a deck like a mountain-slope !” 


With her mast snapt short, and a list to port 
And a deck like a mountain-slope. 


But alas, and he thinks of the chaplain’s voice 
When that roar from the woods out-brake— 

R-r-rve-joice/! R-r-re-joice!_ Now, wherefore rejoice . 
In the music a bear could make? 

"Tis a judgment, may-be, that I stick in this tree ; 
Yet in this I out-argued him fair ! 

Though I live, though I die, in this honey-comb pie, 
By Pope Joan, there’s no sense in a bear! 


Notes in a nightingale, plums in a pie, 
By’r Lakin, no Sense in a Bear / 


He knew not our anchor was heaved from the mud : 
He was growling it over again, 

When—a strange sound suddenly froze his blood, 
And curdled his big slow brain !— 

A marvellous sound, as of great steel claws 
Gripping the bark of his tree, 

Softly ascended! Like lightning ended 
His honey-comb reverie ! 


The honey-comb quivered! The little leaves shivered ! 
Something was climbing the tree/ 


Something that breathed like a fat sea-cook, 
Or a pirate of fourteen ton ! 

But it clomb like a cat (tho’ the whole tree shook) 
Stealthily tow’rds the sun, 

Till, as Black Bill gapes at the little blue ring 
Overhead, which he calls the sky, 

It is clean blotted out by a monstrous Thing 
Which—hath larded its nose and its eye. 


O, well for thee, Bill, that this monstrous Thing 
Hath blinkered its little red eye. 
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Still as a mouse lies Bill with his face 
Low down in the dark sweet gold, 
While this monster turns round in the leaf-fringed space! 
Then—taking a good firm hold, 
As the skipper descending the cabin-stair, 
Tail-first, with a vast slow tread, 
Solemnly, softly, cometh this Bear 
Straight down o’er the Bo’sun’s head. 


Solemnly—slowly—cometh this Bear, 
Tail-first o’er the Bo’sun’s head. 


Nearer—nearer—then all Bill’s breath 
Out-bursts in one leap and yell! 
And this Bear thinks, “Now am I gripped from beneath 
By a roaring devil from hell!” 
And madly Bill clutches his brown bow-legs, 
And madly this Bear doth hale, 
With his little red eyes fear-mad for the skies 
And Bill’s teeth fast in his tail ! 


Small wonder a Bear should quail ! 
To have larded his nose, to have greased his eyes, 
And be stung at the last in his tail. 


Pull, Bo’sun! Pull, Bear! In the hot sweet gloom, 
Pull Bruin, pull Bill, for the skies ! 

Pull—out of their gold with a bombard’s boom 
Come Black Bill’s honeyed thighs ! 

Pull! Up! Up! Up! with a scuffle and scramble, 
To that little blue ring of bliss, 

This Bear doth go with our Bo’sun in tow 
Stinging his tail, I wis. 


And this Bear thinks—“ Many great bees I know, 
But there never was Bee like this!” 
* * * + + - 


* 
All in the ee death of day 
We had slipped from our emerald creek, 
And our Cloud 7? the Sun was careening away 
With the old gay flag at the peak, 
When, suddenly, out of the purple wood, 
Breast-high thro’ the lilies there danced 
A tall lean figure, black as a nigger, 
That shouted and waved and pranced ! 


A gold-greased figure, but black as a nigger, 
Waving his shirt as he pranced ! 


“Tis Hylas! "Tis Hylas!” our chaplain flutes, 
And our skipper he looses a shout ! 

“Tis Bill! Black Bill, in his old sea-boots ! 
Stand by to bring her about/ 

Har-r-rd a-starboard!” And round we came, 
With a lurch and a dip and a roll, 

And a banging boom thro’ the rose-red gloom 
For our old Black Bo’sun’s soul ! 


Alive! Not dead! Tho’ behind his head 
He’d a seraphin’s aureole ! 
* * * * * * + 
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And our chaplain he sniffs, as Bill finished his tale, 
(With the Toney still scenting his hair !) 

O’er a plate of salt beef and a mug of old ale— 
“By Pope John, there’s no sense in a bear!” 

And we laughed, but our Bo’sun he solemnly growls 
—“ ill the sails of yon heavens be furled, 

It taketh—now, mark !—all the beasts in the Ark, 
Teeth and claws, too, to make a good world!” 


Chorus : Till the great—blue—sails—be—furled, 
It taketh—now, mark !—all the beasts in the Ark, 
Teeth and claws, too, to make a good world! 





“Sack! Sack! Canary! Malmsey! Muscadel!”— 
As the last canto ceased, the Mermaid Inn 
Chorussed. I flew from laughing voice to voice; 
But, over all the hubbub, rose the drone 
Of the great lawyer,—“ Now, this Muscovy 
Is a cold clime, not favourable to bees 
(Or love, which is a weakness of the south) 
As well might be supposed. Yet, as hot lands 
Gender hot fruits and odoriferous spice, 
In this case we may think that honey and flowers 
Are comparable with the light airs of May 
And a more temperate region. Also we see, 
As Pliny saith, this honey being a swette 
Of heaven, a certain spettle of the stars, 
Which, gathering unclean vapours as it falls, 
Hangs as a fat dew on the boughs, the bees 
Obtain it partly thus, and afterwards 
Corrupt it in their stomaches, and at last 
Expel it through their mouths and harvest it 
In hives; yet, of its heavenly source it keeps 
A great part. Thus, by various principles 
Of natural philosophy we observe——” 

And, as he leaned to Drayton, droning thus, 
I saw a light gleam of celestial mirth 
Flit o’er the face of Shakespeare—scarce a smile— 
A swift irradiation from within 
As of a cloud that softly veils the sun. 
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A SILENT company of sombre- 
clad men and women is filing 
into the cathedral and is 
gradually filling up the aisles 
and passages of that portion 
of the ancient crypt upon 
whose walls hang tablets com- 
memorating the lives — and 
deaths — of those who have 
served England in India. 
And those too who are passing 
in and peopling the dim-lit 
vacant spaces are all of them 
men who, whether at home or 
abroad, have given of their 
best years, and work we can- 
not buy, to the service of the 
Great Dependency; who have 
experienced some of the joys 
and many of the sorrows, the 
high hopes and aching dis- 
appointments of India; and 
who know well, and their 
women -kind perhaps best of 
all—since they also serve who 
stand and wait,—the toll which 
India takes of her servants 
and the ungrudged sacrifices 
her service entails. 

Here in the heart of the 
crypt there is the hush almost 
of the grave-side—the ceaseless 
roar of London’s streets comes 
down to us in no more than an 
almost imperceptible murmur 
—and to the waiting mourners 
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IN THE CRYPT OF ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: 
19TH OCTOBER 1910. 


(A TRIBUTE TO CURZON WYLLIE.) 


it is perhaps something of a 
relief when the silver voices of 
the choir break unheralded 
into Barnby’s glorious render- 
ing of the 437th Hymn. It is 
less a song of lamentation than 
a chorus of triumph, praise of 
the soldier “faithful, true and 
bold,” who out of strife and 
tribulation has come into his 
own again. To this follows 
the xxivth Psalm, read at 
Curzon Wyllie’s grave and 
here again at the Memorial 
raised to him by those who 
knew and therefore loved him, 
and wherein we are reminded 
that it is only those—like our 
dear friend—who have clean 
hands and pure hearts who 
shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord and rise up in His 
holy place. 

Many of the great ones of 
England would have willingly 
pronounced the words whereby 
it is customary to commend 
Memorials such as this to the 
sacred keeping of the Church, 
but it was surely in every way 
most fitting that this duty 
should have been entrusted to 
the Indian soldier par excel- 
lence, the old Field-Marshal, 
who, himself beloved of all 
men, should know best how 
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to speak of one who possessed 
a host of friends and never 
made an enemy. And it is 
no set speech that Lord Roberts 
gives us—rather does he talk 
to us in most sympathetic 
words and tones, and with, 
now and again, just a sus- 
picion of a break in the voice, 
of “Curzon Wyllie, as we all 
loved to call him.” He tells us 
of the dead man’s public life 
and private friendships, of his 
devotion to duty, his unfailing 
courtesy and constant helpful- 
ness to others, of the charm 
of his personality, and of his 
affection for the country in 
which he spent many years 
and won much distinction — 
and for its peoples who were 
ever near his heart. And that 
this affection, in which his 
daily life found expression, was 
returned to Curzon Wyllie in 
fullest measure by his Indian 
fellow - subjects — that those 
among whom he had dwelt 
so long and in so close com- 
panionship, and whom he had 
helped wisely to rule and 
guide, mourn with English 
men and women in the per- 
sonal loss occasioned by his 
death, his beloved Rajwara’s! 
deep-tongued guns and the hush 


of her sorrowing villages have 
borne eloquent and ample testi- 
mony. The Memorial is then 
unveiled, so that all may read 
the words written by a great 
Viceroy* for one of the most 
gifted and devoted of his subor- 
dinates, and Archdeacon Sin- 
clair, accepting the charge of 
the Tablet on behalf of the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, reminds those pres- 
ent of the names of other 
soldiers and administrators, 
names written in letters of 
gold in the history of British 
India, and repeated on the 
walls by which the mourners 
are encompassed, and as he 
enumerates some of these we 
almost seem to 


“speak with noble Ghosts, 
Of manhood and the vows of war.” 


A wise counsellor, a true 
friend, ever ready to do his 
best for those who stood in 
need of help or guidance, with 
an ear always open to the cry 
of the needy, of high courage, 
one who loved mercy and gave 
faithful service to God and 
man, the memory of Curzon 
Wyllie will remain a help, an 





1 Rajwara is the ancient name for Rajputana. 


From its palace-fortresses a 


salute of thirteen guns—accorded to the Governor-General’s Agent—was fired 
on the day and at the hour of Curzon Wyllie’s funeral in England. Princes, 
Thakurs, and people sent touching messages of grief and sympathy to Lady 


Wyllie. 
2 Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
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example, and an inspiration to 
those, in all walks of life, who 
recognised the equal charm 
and uprightness of his char- 
acter, or who were permitted 
to share in the rich possession 
of his friendship. 

If a man were to be asked 
what seemed to be the dom- 
inant note in this most pathetic 
ceremony, he must make reply 
that it was throughout one of 
very real affection. Deep re- 
spect was there, and sorrow 
infinite, and sympathy to over- 
flowing, but it was simple 
affection, first and foremost 
and all the time, which had 
brought these men and women 
together at the final scene of 
last year’s tragedy. And as, 


the farewell spoken, they come 
out from among the shadows 
where Memory sleeps, back 
into the keen life of the streets 
of the busy city, those who 
have paid their last tribute to 
the friend they have lost, and 
have pressed the hand of her 
whom he has left behind, 
cannot but feel that it is good 
to be reminded now and again 
of the lives of those who in 
their deaths “have left a name 
behind them, that their praises 
might be reported”; good, too, 
to cherish, and to be comforted 
by, the sure and certain hope 
that in dying Curzon Wyllie 
“gave his pure soul unto his 
Captain, Christ, under whose 
colours he had fought so long.” 
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THE GREAT STAKE. 


BeroreE this article is pub- 
lished the Parliament of 1910 
will have ceased to ex- 
ist, and the people will be 
called upon a second time 
within twelve months to say 
whether the confidence which 
they originally reposed in his 
Majesty’s Government 1s un- 
broken, is on the wane, or has 
totally disappeared. It was 
the wish of the Government 
that on the one great and vital 
issue now submitted to them 
the constituencies should vote 
blindfold. They were saved 
from this insult by the de- 
bate in the House of Lords 
to which the Government most 
uowillingly consented, but 
even more so, if possible, by 
Mr Balfour’s most powerful 
and instructive speech deliv- 
ered at Nottingham on the 
17th ult., which should serve 
as a text-book for all Con- 
servatives, Unionists, and Con- 
stitutional Liberals. At once 
exhaustive and concise, lumin- 
ous and exact, he omitted no 
single point on which the 
public at this particular mo- 
ment can desire information, 
and no single argument show- 
ing to what account it should 
be turned. All that he said 
on that occasion, and also in 
his shorter and most effective 
speech on the House of Lords 
on the following day, will 
come out in its proper place 
in the course of these re- 
marks. The speeches them- 
selves should be read by every 
man in the country who wishes 
to understand the real charac- 


ter of the Government policy, 
with its reckless violation of 
all those precedents, traditions, 
and prescriptions by which 
alone Parliamentary govern- 
ment can be carried on, and 
to judge for himself of the 
extent to which Parliament- 
ary government is itself en- 
dangered. 

We should have been glad if 
the Conference could have at- 
tained the end for which it was 
called together. The public 
would have welcomed it, and 
one grave element of discord 
would have been removed from 
the political arena. But the 
problem which it set before 
itself was one which the 
wisdom of Solomon and the 
patience of Job combined 
would hardly have found it 
easy to evolve. To effect a 
genuine compromise likely to 
be permanent and equally fair 
to both parties, without sacri- 
ficing any of the securities 
we already possess for the 
stability of the Constitution 
and the safety of all those 
great interests which have 
so long reposed beneath its 
shadow, was an _ under- 
taking which, to no mean 
judge — namely, Lord Rose- 
bery himself,—appeared hope- 
less from the first. 

Others, no doubt, thought 
differently. But the two op- 
posing contentions were al- 
most, if not quite, contradic- 
tories, between which, as all 
logicians know, there is no 
middle course. Behind all the 
suggestions that have been 
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made for the settlement of 
the question, all the ex- 


pedients and contrivances by 
which it has been sought to 
smooth the way, lurks the one 
vital question, Shall the House 
of Lords have the power of 
appealing from the Commons 
to the people?—Yes, or No. 
Such a power, to be real, is 
what one party resolutely 
declare that they will never 
tolerate; if unreal, no Con- 
servative or Unionist could 
accept it without giving up 
the whole principle for which 
they have hitherto been fight- 
ing. This must have been 
present to the mind of every 
member of the Conference 
throughout its session, though 
it may be that the result 
turned ostensibly and immedi- 
ately on some other con- 
sideration. 

It is not, perhaps, much 
to be regretted from a party 
point of view. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive of any 
settlement which, under ex- 
isting circumstances, while Mr 
Redmond drives the chariot, 
would not have involved the 
surrender, not of this or that 
detail, not of this or that 
method, however important, 
but of the whole central point 
at issue. We won’t fight about 
the accidents, the Government 
would say, if you are willing to 
concede the essence. The 
weaker in such cases always 
goes to the wall. And it is 
hardly fair to call men ex- 
tremists who refuse to take the 
shadow for the substance. 

Are the resources, then, of 
statesmanship exhausted? Nil 
ergo optabunt homines? By no 
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means: though that is what 
the Radicals apparently wish 
us to believe. According to 
their ruling, the last word has 
been spoken on the Veto. The 
Lords may discuss the Bill as 
long as they like: no one can 
prevent that while Parliament 
is sitting. But they will be 
wasting their breath. The 
Government announced before- 
hand that they would accept 
no amendments whatever. The 
Bill was to pass without the 
alteration of a line, or not at 
all. And this demand, be it 
remembered, was made on 
behalf of a Bill which had 
never passed through the 
House of Commons. It was a 
Cabinet Bill presented to the 
Lords on the brink of a dis- 
solution, so that, all amend- 
ments being forbidden, and 
the only measure before the 
Peers being the Bill in all its 
naked deformity as it issued 
from the brains of its authors, 
the Upper House would be 
compelled to reject it without 
discussion or explanation. To 
cut them off from all oppor- 
tunity of setting before the 
public the steps they were 
willing to take for placing the 
House of Lords on what is 
thought to be a more popular 
basis, was what the Govern- 
ment all along intended. It 
was nothing to them that Mr 
Asquith had solemnly promised 
the full discussion of the Bill 
at every stage. The pledge 
was whistled down the wind 
when it stood in the way of 
the ingenious strategy which 
the Government had planned. 
The object of it lies upon the 
surface. The Government 
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were afraid of the constitu- 


They knew that 
amendments introduced and 
ably and exhaustively dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords 
would open the eyes of the 
public, and sweep away some 
of the dust which the Radi- 
cals had thrown into them. 
Thanks to Lord Lansdowne’s 
intervention, this disreputable 
intrigue has so far been par- 
tially defeated. Time was 
secured, not indeed for the 
adequate consideration of a 
great political revolution, but 
time enough at least to give 
the House of Lords an oppor- 
tunity of recording their will- 
ingness to take the lead in 
effecting those reforms which 
public opinion, rightly or 
wrongly, is now demanding. 

The general conclusion which 
will loom largely before the 
public eye is that the two 
points to be considered are, 
as Lord Rosebery said, first, 
the power of the House of 
Lords, and secondly, its com- 
position. The Unionist conten- 
tion is that we must preserve 
the former by amending the 
latter, whereas the Government 
say that the Upper Chamber 
is too bad to be reformed, and 
that no such changes as are 
recommended by the Unionists, 
and partly approved by many 
Liberals as well, could remove 
the inherent, and we may say 
congenital, vice of a second 
chamber empowered to super- 
vise for ever so short a time 
the decisions of the first. 

We cannot believe for a 
moment that the public will 
accept this view of the case, or 
will be willing to destroy at 
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one blow the efficiency of that 
ancient hereditary tribunal 
which has been for so many 
generations a great school of 
statesmanship, and has served 
the cause of liberty and pat- 
riotism on so many memorable 
occasions. If it is to be de- 
stroyed they will want to 
know the reason why; and 
none has been given, except 
one which, so far from being 
the assertion of popular rights, 
is a direct breach of them by 
depriving the people of their 
power as a Court of Appeal. 

It did not escape the Radi- 
cals that amendments rejected 
by the Government might 
nevertheless find acceptance 
with the people, if the latter 
were only allowed a fair chance 
of understanding the drift and 
scope of them. Neither did 
they fail to see that their own 
clamour against the House of 
Lords, by giving rise to the 
demand for its reform, might 
lead to consequences the re- 
verse of what they had been 
aiming at. They might find 
themselves hoist with their 
own petard. Take, for in- 
stance, all those moderate 
Liberal members who now 
sit in the House of Commons 
tacitly disapproving of the 
Government policy, and place 
them or men like them in the 
House of Lords, where would 
the Revolution be then? This, 
think the Radicals very justly, 
would never do. The House 
must be disabled first, and 
then, if anybody cares to do 
it, reformed afterwards. Draw 
their teeth, and let them bark 
as long as they like. 

It is to satisfy the Nationalist 
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party and advanced Radicals 
that Mr Asquith is so keen 
about the Veto, and what we 
have assigned as his reasons 
for pressing forward the Dis- 
solution might more properly 
be described as theirs. Even 
ministerial supporters were dis- 
gusted at the indecent haste 
with which the Bill was hurried 
on and the sinister auspices 
under which it was introduced, 
and two of them broke out into 
open mutiny. 

Mr Asquith was silent as 
to “the guarantees,” without 
which he declared not long ago 
that he could not continue in 
office. If he had obtained them 
he might as well have said so. 
But we scarcely see how his 
Majesty could give guarantees 
for the passage of a measure 
not yet in existence, or give a 
carte blanche for any measure 
whatever that the Government 
might choose to introduce. In 
1832, when William IV. .gave 
the same kind of guarantee to 
Lord Grey, it was in favour of 
a measure which had been ex- 
haustively discussed in both 
Houses of Parliament for two 
years, and no secret was made 
of it. It has been subse- 
quently asserted that no such 
guarantee on this occasion 
was really given. If it were 
not, cadit questio. But if 
it was, it was net thought 
necessary to conceal the fact. 
However, to dismiss specu- 
lation, we must now gird 
up our loins for the com- 
ing struggle, and we cannot 
too urgently impress upon all 
parties who would fain arrest 
the headlong race to ruin 
which the Government are 
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running, Conservatives, Lib- 
eral Unionists, and Constitu- 
tional Liberals alike, the im- 
perative duty of concentrating 
their attention on the two 
great objects which tower 
above all others at the present 
moment, namely, the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution and 
the suppression of the Irish 
Dictatorship. 

Let them remember that the 
situation is in no way changed 
from what it was two years 
ago before the Veto question 
became acute. The same dan- 
gers which confronted us then 
confront us still. The Veto 
of the Lords is all that 
stands between us and the 
triumph of Socialism all along 
the line, meaning a wide- 
spread deluge in which not 
only our political institutions 
but our personal liberties 
would either perish or be 
crippled. Thanks to the House 
of Lords, these cvils have 
as yet been averted. At 
the last General Election the 
Radical and Socialist party 
received a notable check. The 
work must now be completed. 
The pcople must establish their 
rights once for all to be the 
final court of appeal when the 
two Chambers disagree. Why 
are the Socialists and their 
Radical allies opposed to this 
demand? Why, because they 
know very well that the people 
of England are not on their 
side. They may support candi- 
dates representing some popular 
demand, behind which their 
esoteric doctrines are kept in 
the background. But when- 
ever these doctrines come to 
be fully recognised, and their 
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nature clearly understood, their 
advocates will have little to 
hope from a popular arbitra- 
tion. Now, the Government 
proposal—to repeat its terms 
once again—is that measures 
passed in three sessions of 
the same Parliament and three 
times rejected by the House of 
Lords shall at once become 
law without giving the people 
a chance of expressing any 
opinion on the subject ; and in 
doing this they profess to be 
advancing the cause of demo- 
cratic self-government!! This 
singular inversion of what is 
commonly understood by the 
term apparently proceeds on 
the assumption that the House 
of Commcns represents the 
people at the end of four or five 
years as truly as it did at the 
beginning—an assumption re- 
jected by Mr Asquith, but we 
do not see on what ground. 
This, then, is one of the two 
points on which the people of 
Great Britain must keep their 
eye steadily fixed throughout 
the coming contest. To rob 
the Lords of their Veto is to 
rob the people of their rights. 

We are certain of this, that 
the more all reasonably in- 
telligent men reflect on the sub- 
ject the more clearly will they 
see that this is the literal truth. 
But while concentrating their 
minds steadily on the one 
object, the maintenance, that 
is, of the constitutional function 
discharged by the Second 
Chamber in the interests of 
popular freedom, they will, of 
course, at the same time recall 
the reasons which make it so 
necessary tomaintainit. Itisa 
means to an end rather than an 
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end in itself. That end is the 
preservation of the political 
and social system which has 
existed in England for 700 
years, under which we have 
grown to be the great nation 
that we are, and have reared 
the great Empire which we 
rule in the interests of civilisa- 
tion. We regard the people of 
Great Britain as the natural 
guardians of this Constitution, 
and the Veto vested in the 
Upper House as the appointed 
means of securing them a free 
judgment when the whole or 
any part of it is called in ques- 
tion. Can they be slow to 
recognise as they ought the 
sacred trust thus committed to 
them ? 

The second point to which 
their closest consideration 
should also be devoted is the 
position now occupied by Mr 
Redmond. Mr Redmond goes 
to America, and comes back 
with a pocketful of American 
dollars, to be spent on securing 
the overthrow of the British 
Constitution. If the Constitu- 
tion is to fall, we think we 
hear Englishmen, Scotsmen, 
and even many Irish exclaim— 
let it be by less ignoble means 
than these! Does it not make 
one’s blood boil to think of 
his country being bought 
and sold by a petty gang 
of Irish traitors who plan 
their conspiracies in safety 
beyond the Atlantic? Is that 
august fabric which has with- 
stood the statecraft of kings, 
the violence of usurpers, and 
weathered storms, as Lord 
Cromer well said, which con- 
vulsed the whole continent of 
Europe, to crumble into dust 
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at the bidding of a tenth-rate 
demagogue? If this is to 
be so, then indeed we shall 
begin to think that what we 
hear of the degeneracy of the 
British race at the present 
day has some mixture of 
truth in it. 

But it is morally certain 
that we shall never be driven 
to any such reflection as this. 
We believe that victory awaits 
us, and the people must re- 
member that in the coming 
battle they will be fighting for 
something more than their 
own liberties. They will be 
fighting for the liberty of the 
Crown. George III. and 
George IV. successfully re- 
sisted the pressure put upon 
them from one quarter. Their 
descendant is now exposed to 
similar pressure from another. 
And we must take into account 
that when William IV. re- 
luctantly yielded to it, though 
the pressure was the same, the 
occasion was infinitely greater. 
The great majority of the 
nation had then declared un- 
mistakably in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. It had been 
referred to them twice, and 
twice they had given the same 
answer: 1832, therefore, affords 
no sort of precedent for 1910. 

We see no reason to doubt 
that the verdict of the con- 
stituencies last January will be 
repeated with marked emphasis 
in December. That verdict 
was a moral victory for the 
Unionists. It meant that the 
tide had turned, and was flow- 
ing again strongly in favour 
of the constitutional cause. 
Nothing certainly has occurred 
since then to arrest the march 
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of reaction by which the 
Unionists gained a hundred 
seats. On the contrary, we 
should say that much hag 
occurred to strengthen it. Mr 
Asquith’s failure to meet the 
bills which have become due 
since then has shaken the con- 
fidence of the country in his 
political character. He has 
been like a cat running after 
its own tail, and never able 
to catch it. At the same 
time, his hardly veiled servi- 
tude to the party of treachery 
and disunion, by whom he 
is kept on his throne, with 
all the sweets of office and 
none of its authority, has 
lowered him immensely in the 
eyes of that still numerous class 
who like to see something of 
dignity in their rulers at all 
events, if they see nothing else, 
and who now look for it in 
vain. These traffickings with 
Irish disloyalty have always 
been fatal to the Government. 
The Lichfield House compact 
killed the Whigs. The Kil- 
mainham compact ruined Mr 
Gladstone. 

Mr Asquith has thrown out 
a bait to the Labour party 
which we suppose is intended 
to reconcile them to the ac- 
quiescence of the Government 
in the Osborne judgment. It 
can scarcely do that, however, 
for before a member can be 
paid he must be elected. And 
it is these preliminary electoral 
expenses which are the stum- 
bling - block. The successful 
candidates who on taking their 
seats would be entitled to a 
salary would be comparatively 
few in nnmber. But who is 
to pay the expenses of the 
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thousand and one unsuccess- 
ful ones, who, if a fight is to 
be kept up at all, must always 
be run in great numbers and 
far in excess of those who are 
returned? Besides which, the 
diminished self-importance of 
the Trades Unions, which is 
the natural effect of the 
Osborne judgment, will not 
be compensated merely by 
the payment of members. It 
will not give them that con- 
trol over the elections which 
is what they covet; and they 
are not likely, we think, to 
accept it as an equivalent for 
what they have lost. That 
payment of members is a bad 
thing in itself, and will cer- 
tainly tend to lower the char- 
acter of the House of Commons, 
needs no demonstration. But 
what do the Government care 
for that? It may be, however, 
that the nation will care some- 
thing about it. And there are 
times, we know, when baits 
addressed only to the material 
interests of the country fail of 
their effect. Mr Gladstone 
sought to bribe the constitu- 
encies in 1874 by the total re- 
peal of the Income -tax, with 
the result that he was turned 
out of office by a majority of 
fifty. 

We regard the Unionist 
prospects, therefore, as de- 
cidedly hopeful. For even if 
the party do not gain an 
absolute majority at the 


General Election, they are sure 
to gain seats enough to show 
that the reaction is still in 
progress, and that the future 
belongs to the Constitutional- 
ists, 

seats, 


The gain of a dozen 
or even less, would 
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alone be sufficient to prove 
this. If the Labour Party 
act as Keir Hardie has as- 
sured us they will act unless 
they receive assurances about 
the Osborne judgment, which 
Mr Asquith, with every oppor- 
tunity of giving them, did not 
think proper to afford, the race 
will be a very narrow one. 
But what the Unionists should 
do their best to make sure of, 
and what it is well within their 
power to command if they 
only work with one _ heart, 
one mind, and that singleness 
of purpose which is equally 
essential to success, is the 
return of a homogeneous Op- 
position, stronger than any 
other party in the House of 
Commons. Unless the Union- 
ists obtain a large majority 
they are better where they are. 
A powerful Opposition is much 
better than a weak Govern- 
ment. Of course, where an Op- 
position is composed of various 
discordant elements, a Govern- 
ment with only a small majority 
may have little to fear from it. 
But that is not the case when 
the Opposition numbers nearly 
half the House, and is compact, 
united, and fighting in defence of 
great principles. With a House 
so constituted the House of 
Lords would feel that they had 
a large body of public opinion 
at their back, and it is evident 
that whatever might be at- 
tempted, no great constitutional 
change could be effected with 
the nation so evenly divided. 
We look forward, therefore, to 
the results of the forthcoming 
contest not indeed without 
anxiety, but without alarm. 
The country, we are certain, 
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will not submit to be governed 
by the crack of Mr Redmond’s 
whip, or the clink of Mr Red- 
mond’s_ dollars. Whatever 
their opinions may be about 
the Veto and about Home 
Rule, they will not dance to 
any such tune as that. Nor 
will they, we believe, continue 
to feel any great degree of 
respect for those who do. 

To repeat what we have 
already said—voters will do 
well to recall all that is at 
stake in the maintenance of the 
Veto, and all the evils which 
they were anticipating with 
gloom and grief two years ago, 
should the Radical party suc- 
ceed in shaking off the check 
which the Constitution has 
lodged with the House of 
Lords. The situation, we re- 
peat, has not changed. They 
have the same enemy to oppose ; 
the same ruin to avert; the 
same contempt of religion; the 
same jealousy of birth, rank, 
and all the culture and social 
amenities which they carry with 
them ; unhappily, also, the same 
ignorance of the past, the same 
wild and foolish expectations of 
the future, and, what is worse 
than all, as it includes all, the 
same contempt for Parliament- 
ary government which it is 
too often forgotten that Mr 
Parnell openly professed. Red- 
mond is Parnell’s pupil, and 
the Prime Minister of England 
is the slave of Redmond. 

It is commonly supposed 
that Mr Asquith is a sharp- 
sighted politician. If so, it 
is surprising that he should 
not have seen how completely 
in his speech at the National 
Liberal Club he gave himself 


away. In answer to Lord 
Rosebery’s well-grounded fears 
of a single-chamber Govern- 
ment, he pointed to the years 
between 1900 and 1905 to 
show that we were then act- 
ually living under a single. 
chamber Government — when 
the House of Commons “was 
passing measures which had 
never been submitted to the 
electorate, and which at the 
first opportunity that elector- 
ate repudiated with unex- 
ampled emphasis.” Why, is 
not this the very argument 
for a second chamber which 
the supporters of the Veto 
have urged from the begin- 
ning? That the Lords on 
those occasions did not ure their 
Veto is nothing to the purpose. 
If they had disapproved of the 
Government measures they 
could have done so. They had 
the power. They could have 
appealed to the people, who 
would have welcomed their 
intervention. Now take the 
question of Home Rule. Here 
is a revolution to which the 
majority of the British people 
are decidedly opposed. Will 
they not on appeal repudiate 
this also with equal emphasis, 
and will they not be grateful 
for the exercise of the Veto, 
the suppression of which would 
have prevented them from 
doing so? The rest of Mr 
Asquith’s speech on this par- 
ticular point merely recounted 
what the Government choose 
to call their safeguards, but 
which have been shown over 
and over again to be wholly 
illusory,—never, perhaps, more 
clearly and pointedly than by 
Lord Lansdowne in his House 
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of Lords speech on the second 
reading of the Parliament Bill. 
We give his own words, for 
we could not improve on them, 
and abridgment would spoil 
them: “It is true that this 
House will be given the right 
of three rejections in two years, 
but those rejections would take 
place with the knowledge that 
there was hanging over us, 
whatever happened in the third 
ear, the inexorable right of 
the House of Commons to end 
all further discussion and to 
pass the Bill into law over our 
heads.” Under these  con- 
ditions the House of Lords 
would be little more than a 
debating club. And all our 
readers familiar with these 
institutions must know very 
well the difference between 
speeches made on some ab- 
stract resolution, leading to 
nothing, and speeches made 
on some practical question con- 
cerning the business of the 
club on which action was 
to follow. The immeasur- 
able superiority of the latter 
will be acknowledged by 
all who have ever had the op- 
portunity of comparing them. 
The Lords’ debates, of which 
the result was a foregone con- 
clusion, not to be affected in 
any way either by eloquence 
or argument, would soon de- 
generate into merely academ- 
ical effusions, would gradually 
lose the high character which 
they have so long maintained, 
and cease to command either 
the respect or admiration of 
the country. 

It is well to call attention to 
the brief peroration with which 
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Mr Asquith wound up his ad- 
dress, in which, as in a lady’s 
postscript, 1esides the root of 
the matter. The aboliticn of 
the Veto is necessary to enable 
the Government to realise their 
great ideals. ‘We have before 
us great ideals in the social 
and economic sphere, towards 
the realisation of which we 
have made some _ progress 
during the last four years.” 
We don’t require to be told 
what these ideals are. We 
know them too well, and have 
exposed them too often to make 
it necessary to dwell on them 
again. They mean simply the 
destruction of all which the 
majority of the nation regaid 
as their most highly prized 
heritage, and still hope to 
hand down uninjured’ to 
their descendants. 

But the people will see at 
all events that, in order to 
bring the House of Lords 
more into conformity with 
the public opinion of the day, 
they are not tied down to 
the Government preporal, and 
that other changes are possible 
which would effect the desired 
object without destroying that 
part of the Constitution which 
protects us from violent, sud- 
den, and precipitate changes. 
We hope, at all events, that we 
shall never live to see the day 
when the destinies of this great 
Empire shall be abandoned to 
the tender mercies of a treason- 
able faction subsidised by for- 
eign gold, or the fantastic 
tricks of such pretenders to 
statesmanship as now fill some 
of the highest posts in the 
present Government. 
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productions of, 645 et seg.—Pepys 
opinion of, 648—biography of her 
husband by, 650—life of, in Holland, 
652—return of, to England, 654. 

Newcastle, the Earl of, marriage of, 
644—biography of, by his wife, 650— 
loyalty of, to King Charles I., ib. et 
seq.—life of, in exile, 652—return of, 
to England, 653. 
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Perquisites, former system of, in naval 
dockyards, 45 et seg.—Commission of 
Inquiry regarding, 47 et seq. 
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land, 571, 573, 585. 
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et seq. 
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42 et seq. 
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Port-wine, place of origin of, 457 et seq. 
—shipment of, 461 e¢ seg. 
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Prison reform, speech by Mr Churchill 
on, 395 ef seq. 
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Dalhousie,’ edited by J. G. A. Baird, 
notice of, 669 et seq. 
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of the, 49 et seq. 
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REGIMENTAL CENTENARY, A, 632. 
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ture, 820 e¢ seq. 
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429. 

Roosevelt, Mr, speech of, at the Man- 
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garding the new Tory organ, 688, 
689. 
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| PEN NSYLVANIA:. 
A PRIMER 


"A NEW HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
| By BARR FERREE 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of Pennsylvania 
admirably condensed and conveniently arranged. It contains 
more information than many larger books and is intended at 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reader — 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania. 


“Every reader will learn much that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.”—The Athenaeum (London).—“The best and 
most concise story of the origin, progress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.”—New Era 
(Lancaster, Pa.).—“We can only wish that every State in the 

| Union had its merits described with so much fullness and 
| detail.”—The Sun (New York).—“ Remarkably valuable.” —Pus- 
» bie Ledger (Philadelphia) .—“ It ‘would be difficult to find its equal 
for compactness, clarity, completeness of information and re- 
. liability as a ready reference work.”—Post (Boston).—“ Un- 
usually comprehensive.”— North American (Philadelphia) .—“‘ Re- 
' gmarkably interesting and valuable—contains a vast amount 
| ef information to be found in no other single volume.”—Tran- 
- seript (Boston).—“The essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs 
‘ and history.”—Pittsburg Gazette—“Contains primary facts 
/ ima way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
-. the meat of the subject.”—Philadelphia Iuquirer—“A handy 
book of reference.”—The Nation (New York).—“ It covers a 
' ‘much broader field than many larger histories.” —Wilkes- 
' Barre Record.—‘* Concise and authoritative and well adapted 
' for practical general use.”’— Book News (Philadelphia).—Governor 
Pennypacker says :—‘“‘ You have done good work: | congratulate 
you upon its success.”’ 
164 ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOPS, $3.00 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
218 Fulton Street So 35 oe ew Ore 












































NEW BOOKS BULLETIN 


A record c* new and important books. 








THE HOLY LAND. By Robert Hichens 


Easily one of the most notable Christmas books of the year, and a volume of 
high merit and interest. Mr. Hichens treats his sacred topic with precisely the 
righ} note, and his descriptions are not only beautiful in character, but have 
been written in quite the right spirit. It is a book full of many vivid, true and 
interesting pages and is an admirable survey of the lofty themes touched on. 
The volume is illustrated with many exquisite pictures by Jules Guerin, repro- 
duced in full color, together with numerous photographs. The publishers have 
made it one of the most beautiful books of the year. 


Price, $6.00; by mail, $6.27. The Century Co. 


AT THE NEW THEATRE AND OTHERS. By Walter P. Eaton 


A volume of essays discussing the varied elements that have contribr‘ed to the 
significant changes and developments that mark the present day of the 
American stage as a period of peculiar interest and importance. The work of 
the New Theatre is fully discussed with sympathy and insight. 


Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. Small Maynard & Co. 


DOGMATISM AND EVOLUTION. By T. and G. A. de Laguna 


The first part is an analysis and illustration of dogmatic principles; in the later 
parts an examination is made of some of the philosophies by which dogmatism 
has been assailed. Critical philosophy, absolute idealism and especially prag- 
matism are discussed at length. 

Price, $1.75 net. The Macmillan Co. 


CONTROVERSIES over the IMITATION of CICERO. By Izora Scott 


An important study of the techinal department of rhetoric representing the 
trend of literary opinion in regard to accepting Cicero as a model for imitation 
in composition. 

Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. Teachers College, Columbia University 


OUR INLAND SEAS. _ By James C. Mills 


Distinctly a history of shipping on the Great Lakes. It is a fascinating 
story, with many interesting side lights on history and bizarre tales of lost 
treasure and lost people. Chapters treat of the economic value of lake shipping 
and on the possibilities of waterway traffic developement in the future. The 
book covers a field exclusively its own and is profusely illustrated. 


Price, $1.75 net. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


SCOURGE. By Warrington Dawson 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Scar.’’ A story of the New South. 
Price, $1.50. Small Maynard & Co. 


PRODIGAL SON PRO TEM. _ By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


A delightful story told in an easy and humorous fashion. 
Price, $1.50. Small Maynard & Co. 
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Two Centuries of Costume in America. _ By Alice Morse Farle 


In this l-ss expensive one-volume edition of Mrs. Earle’s well-known work 
all of the numerous beautiful illustrations of the former two-volume edition 
have been included, and reproduced with the same perfection of art that had 
so much to do with the fame of the luxurious first edition. These make the 
book of value, not only to the student of history but also to writers of fiction 
for the correct delineation of costume of their characters, and of especial 
interest to the Colonial Dames and other patriotic societies for its historical 
portrayal of attire for use in fancy dress balls, and particularly because of the 
many portraits of the ancestors of the members it contains. 


Price, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.75. The Macmillan Co. 


Romantic California. By Ernest Peixotto 


It is the author’s conviction that, apart from the precious endowments of 
nature, California possesses many of the charms that we are accustomed to 
associate only with certain parts of the Old World ; that is to say, a romantic 
historic background revealed in unfrequented spots unxnown to the general 
tourist ; an appeal to the lover of the picturesque unfamiliar as yet, but, when 
more fully realized, calculated to make the State a Mecca for landscape 
painters, and certain special and personal aspects. He attacks his topic with 
the utmost affection, and his extraordinarily beautiful illustrations add greatly 
to the value and interest of this handsome volume. 


Price. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.74. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. By T. @. Tucker 


A remarkable study of Roman imperial life written for the general reader by 
an author who unqualifiedly believes that the one great hope for classical 
learning and education lies in the interest which the unlearned public may be 
brought to feel in ancient life and thought. The period chosen for this 
volume is one of the most interesting in history, and the author brings wide 
learning and a keen sympathy with his subject to his task. The volume is 
abundantly illustrated. 


Price, 2.50 net; by mail, $2.71. The Macmillan Co. 


The Russian Road to China. By Lindon Bates, Jr. 


This readable and entertaining narrative of a journey along ‘‘The Russian 
Road to China,” of experiences. adventures, and impressions of the country 
and people, constitutes a firsthand account of Siberia of unique interest and 
value ; while the new light that the book throws upon some of the most 
important questions involved in the reconstruction of the Far East makes 
it one that must be con-idered by all serious students of this field. It is 
fully illustrated, mostly from interesting photographs by the author. Mr. 
Bates is now a prominent member of the New York legislature. 

Price, $3.00 net. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A History of Verona. By M. Allen 


The story of the development of Verona into a self-governing commune, of 
the tyranny of Ezzelino de Romano, of the rise and splendor of the Scaligeri, of 
their downfall, and the final absorption of the city into the Venetian domin- 
ions in 1405 It devotes much attention to the laws and institutions which 
regulated the dail, life of the citizens. 

Price, $3.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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THE LURE OF THE ANTIQUE. By Walter A. Dyer 


An authoritative and helpful discussion of the furniture, glass, china. silver 
and: brass which formed part of the home life and huusehold equipment of 
our American forefathers, either before’ the American Revolution or imme- 
diately after ;.and a complete and satisfactory guide to intelligent buying and 
appreciati n of these antiques. And all through it runs the fine feeling of 
one who understands “‘ the charm that rests in a rare old piece of mahugany.”’ 
The book is very attractively and copiously illustrated. 

Price, $2.40 net; by mail, 2.58. The Century Co, 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 


WEST. . By Katherine B. Judson 


Some of the most interesting folk-lore in America clusters around the magni- 
ficent mountains, valleys, and plains of the Pacific Northwest. ‘These stories, 
uaint and primitive, have never before been collected. Miss Judson, who is 
the author of ‘* Montana: the Land of Shining Mountains’’, knows the coun- 
try of the legends and the people among whom they were handed down, and 
has had access to the most reliable sources for the versions in her book It 
is profusely illustrated from photographs. 
Price, $1.50 net. A, C. McClurg & Co. 


THE HERKOMERS, By Sir Hubert von Herkomer 


The author, who has achieved an enviable success as an artist, here brings 
out into strongest relief the moral and psychological assistance he received 
from his father. This ‘‘ Record’’ of the Herkomer family is thus very largely 
autobiographical and abounds in personal interest. It is a remarkable story 
of a notable artistic career achieved in the face of many difficulties. Sir 
Hubert has added to it a number of reproductions of his own paintings and 
portraits, and tells, in many instances, the circumstances under which they 
were executed. It is an interesting chapter in autobiography of distinct 
personal charm. 

Price, $2.50. The Macmillan Co, 


MY VOICE AND I. By Clara Kathleen Rogers 


Mrs. Rogers, long known to concert goers as ‘Clara Doria’’ has already a 
reputation as a composer and writer on musical theory as well as a singer. 
In this work she describes the methods of voice cultivation which she has 
found in her own experience to be best. She sets forth in this book many 
new ideas in voice training and lays much stress upon the relations between 
voice and musical perception, and upon the student’s volition and the cultiva- 
tion of his brain power. Her theories are in many respects novel and many 
current methods of training are criticised. Mr. George P. Upton contributes 
an introductory note. With frontispiece portrait. 

Price, $1.50 net. A. C, McClurg & Co. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF COLDS. By Dr. William S. Sadler 


Although colds are so common, their origins, effects, and cure are clouded in 
misapprehension. Dr. Sadler clearly distinguishes between the different 
kinds of colds, shows that in spite of their general name, low temperature is 
not the agency of their being. describes the courses of the various colds, dis- 
tinguishes them from grip, and gives most comprehensive directions for their 
cure and for guarding one’s self against them. This little book may be made 
of inestimable value by all who are willing to follow a physician's sensible 
advice. It is provided with many drawings. 

Price, $3.00 net A. C. McClurg & Co. 


























VOSE PIANOS 


_ The tone, touch and magnificent wearing qual- 
ities of the VOSE Piano are ouly explained by the ex- 
clusive patented features, the high grade material 
and superb workmanship that enter into their con- 
struction The VOSE is an ideal piano for the home, 
Over 65,000 sdld_ =. live red in your home free of 
charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal allowance 
for old pianus and time pa, meuts accepted. 

FREE.—If vou are interested in pianos, let us send 
you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full 
nformation. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
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“The Principles of 


Life Insurance 
Easily Understood” 
“What Constitutes Good 


Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form a more intelligent judg- 
ment in insurance matters. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 
401-409 Chestnut Street 














Scribner’s Magazine Says: 

“I for one among the readers of the Quarter- 
lies should be sorry to see them following into 
new ways. They influence a very intelligent 
and thoughtful nucleus of opinion by the litera- 
ture of real criticism which they still contain; 
criticism that has behind it time to think and 
ripeness of knowledge, and can develop itself 
with the necessary fullness, unhurried and un- 
checked by the inevitable conditions of the 
magazines. Only journalists and those familiar 
with the work of publishing-houses know fully, 
perhaps, how much that is valuable and sug- 
gestive even to the practical conduct of things 
has its source in matters of this sort in the pages 
of the Quarterlies; how many decisions crit- 
isism of this kind influences, or how many 
germs of interesting discussions it plants~-de- 
cisions and discussions which ultimately reach 
a hundred times the audience of the Quarterlies 
themselves. It is the opportunity for critical 
sifting, for the expression of ripe expert opinion, 
to which the Quarterly ought to hold fast.” 
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NEW AND STANDARD LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 





A REMARKABLE BOOK 
China Under the Empress Dowager 


Compiled from State Papers and the Private Diary of the Comptroller 
of Her Household 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 


Not for many years has there been published a more amazing human document than this 


life of the Late Empress Dowager of China. 


The volume begins with an introductory 


history of the Yehonala family, and graphically covers the stirring incidents and happen- 




















ings during Tzu Hsi’s eventful reign from her first regency to her death. 
It also incorporates the illuminating diary of His Excellency Ching Shan. 
With 30 Illustrations and a Map. Large Octavo. Handsome Cloth, $4.00 net. 
| The Island of Stone Money The Romance of Tristram 
os By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 34, M.D., F.R.G.S. and Iseult 
Author of 

qual, “Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters.” By FLORENCE SIMMONDS 
ne ex. An intimate account of the manners, customs, Translated from the French of Joseph Bedier 
terial and habits of the natives of Uap, the western- This sumptuous de luxe edition of that appeal- 
' con- most of the Caroline Islands. The book is writ- ing classic of love and death—the tragic tale of 
iome, ten in a lively and humorous style, with much Tristram and Iseult the Queen—is undoubtedly 
Af sages: A ced ny S4 es illustrated by the most exquisite gift-book of the year. 

Sete tiem oo se Twenty full-page illustrations in color, by Mau- 

Thirty Illustrations an a Map. Octavo. Cloth. rive Lalau. mounted on gray art paper. Large 
ond gilt top, $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.70. Octavo. Ornamental cloth, gilt top, $3.75 net. 
| Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 
Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 
ss. A geographical dictionary of the world giving an accurate picture of every corner of the globe in 
meena its minutest details, as it exists in the twentieth century. 

“Libraries having few reference books will find in this volume a mine of geographical information, 

which will practically supply their needs in its field.’— Public Libraries, Chicago. 

Over 2,000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net; half russia, $12.50 net. Patent thumb index, 50 

cents extra. 
e . 5 e J e 
rter- Lippincott’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology . 
into By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL. D. 

This magnificent work, which for years has been in its department without a rival in the estimation 

yent of scholars. has lately undergone an extensive revision. It is now offered in a greatly 
improved form, embracing, besides the revision of the articles included in the previous issues, 

era- numerous new biographical sketches of persons who have lately become of sufficient promi- 

: nence to merit mention. 

ain; { Illustrated Octavo. Sheep, $8.00 net; half Morocco, $10.00 net. 

and Chamber’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature - 

self NEW REVISED EDITION. ; 

A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature from the beginning to the twentieth century. 
un- ) Contains an authentic py of every American and English writer of note, whether poet, 
h dramatist, novelist. or historian, including a portrait wherever it has been possible to secure 
he a satisfactory likeness. 

° It is the cheapest authoritative reference work of similar scope now in print. 
lar} Illustrated with Approved Portraits and Drawings. Over 2,500 pages. Complete in three 


imperial octavo volumes. Cloth, gilt top, $12.00 net per set. 


Furness’s New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS and HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR. 

This edition of the works of Shakespeare, prepared by one of the foremost living Shakespearian 
scholars, has been received everywhere with the greatest possible favor. It is the most 
exhaustive edition of the plays of the great dramatist, containing, as its name implies, a 
record of the notes and textual reading of all the editions that have preceded it. Mr. Furness 
has also added some new notes, and articles on the text, date of composition, sources of 
plot, ete., of the different plays. 

FIFTEEN PLAYS IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES HAVE THUS FAR BEEN ISSUED 
Royal Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net per volume; three-quarter levant, $5.00 


, net sd volume. 
. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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. .Dante’s Theory of Poetry. By Professor C. H. Herford. 
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The Quarterly Review 


OCTOBER, 1910. 


International Finance in Time of War. By Edgar Crammond 
Four Great Collections. By Sir Martin Conway 

The Censorship of the Drama. 

The Author of “Vathek.” By Stanley Lane-Poole 


Reform of the Copyright Law. 

The Problem of Pascal. By Dr. William Barry 
The Promise of Latin America. 
Conservatism. 

Gladstone on Church and State. 

The Naval Crisis. 

The Control of Trade Unions. By Harold Cox 
Spain and the Vatican. 


The Edinburgh Review 


OCTOBER, 1910. 


The War Against Disease. 

Philip Van Artevelde. 

The Copyright Question. 

Academical Oratory. 

Our Food Supplies and Imperial Preference. 
The Mind of Cavour. 

The Gothic Contribution to Renaissance Art. 
British Weights and Measures and the Metric System. 
Eastern Art and Western Critics. 

The English Clergy in Fiction. 

Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty. 


Price, $1.25 each 





Leonard Scott Publication Co., 218 Fulton Street, New York 
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California Hospital, Los Angeles 
The most noted private 
\School for Nurses hospital in a noted resi- 
city. 
Steal. Burgicel. Maternity, Eye and Ear Departments. 
Beautiful tropical gardens. Bovuklets free. 1414 Svuth 
Hope St., Los Angeles. 
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| Georgia 
BRENAU COLLEGE 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 

High grade college courses and special two- 
year course. Unusual advantages in Music, 

Oratory and Art. 380 students representing 
twenty-eight states. Faculty of forty special- 
ists. Elegant buildings andequipment. Moder- 
alerates Write for catalogue. Box No. 600, 
Gainesville, Ga. 
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4 Essex Falls, 
Kingsley School for Boys fee5527: 
In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York: Prepares 
for all colleges and scientific schools. Individual atten- 
tion in small classes. Gymnasium and extensive grounds 
for athletics and sports. For catalogue, address 


J.R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster, Box 75. 
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Saint Mary’s School 
‘Mount Saint Gabriel 


| | PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls 


Under the charge of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
New buildings in course of erection. 
For catalogue address, The Sister Superior. 


‘ST. DAVID’S HALL 

















| SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


Thorough preparation of boys for college or business. 
Number limited. Strongly indorsed by eminent edu- 
cators. Ideal surroundings amongst the hills of West- 


chester County. REV. WM. L. EVANS, M.A. 





New York 








COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
_ Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D., President 
Ninety-second year opens September 22, 1910 


Distinguished for 
High Standards in Scholarship 


Address, Registrar Vincent B. Fisk 


UNION COLLEGE 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Founded 1795 


Academic Courses 
Civil, Sanitary and Electrical 
Engineering Courses 


Oregon 


University of Oregon—Eugene — 


Graduate School Summer School 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Engineering School of Law 
School of Education School of Music 

For Catalog, Address THE REGISTRAR 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Thoroughly Equipped Art School 
Winter and Summer Terms 


J. H. GEST, Director CINCINNATI 
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Pennsylvania 


University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA 

The College 

Towne Scientific School 

Graduate School 

Department of Law 

Medical School 

Dental School 

Department of Veterinary Medicine 

Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 
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The Berlitz School of Languages 


NEW YORK, Madison Square (1122 Broadway) 
Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Avenue Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston Stree; 


Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Orange, Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, Constantinople, Brussels, Geneva, 
Havana, Buenos Aires, Rosario, Montevideo, Cairo, Algiers, Christiania, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Etc. 
Over 350 Branches in the Leading Cities of the World 
Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their lessons to any other Berlitz School 


Superior Native Teachers 
Students from the first lesson hear and speak only the foreign language and thus soon begin to think in the same, 


Trial Lesson Free 


Lessons Privately and in Classes, Day and Evenings, at Sehool or Reside. 


Recent Awards 


Paris Exposition, 1900, Gold Medals; Lille Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize; Zurich Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize; 
$t. Louis Exposition, 1904, Grand Prize; | iége Exposition, 1905, Grand Prize; 
London Exposition, 1908; Grand Prize. 


For Self Instruction and Schools without Berlitz Teachers the following books are highly recommended : 


French with or without Mester, 2 vols. each, Smattering of Spanish 


$1.00 
German *“ ae Ist vl. $1. 00, 2 vol. $1. | French Comedies, each 
$1. 


Spanish “ 16 " Qvols.,eacn. .. French Novelettes, each 


M. D. BERLITZ, 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN — 


INCORPORATED 1892 


epee New York School of Applied Design for Women was organized for the purpose of 
affording to women practical instruction which will enable them to earn a livelihood by 7 

the application of ornamental design to manufacture and the numerous arts and crafts. 

No fixed period for the course of instruction is established. Each pupil is allowed to | 
proceed as rapidly as she masters the successive steps in the course of instruction, and she is 
allowed to pass from the Elementary Department to that of the Applied Design whenever her @ 
attainments justify the promotion. : 

The ability and industry of each pupil thus largely determines her rate of progress and J 
the length of time during which she will be obliged to remain in the School, but the Ele- 
mentary Department is intended to cover a year and a half for those students who have had 
no previous instruction in drawing. 

No examination is required for entrance into the Elementary Course. Students are at | 
liberty to choose which of the Advanced Departments to enter after passing the required 
examinations. 


160-162 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CORNER OF THIRTIETH STREET 























- share toward the revival of the memoir craze.”—-ARTHUR BRENTANO, in the Ne 
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“People like memoirs, especially those of the French court, because of their peculiar type of 
romance suppose, and as a consequence the memoir market very PP cag af People who . 
delight in the intimate chatter of the old Gallic courtiers are willing to buy, if they are more .- 


expensive than the ordinary novels because of the superior bindings and testa The old- 
fashioned reading club, ceuipcord for the most part a women, has been ; vind is doine ite. 
ew ; 


The Great en deshabille 


: — story of the drunken man shows us that where there are’ heights there must 
epths, ; , 

Lord Stair discovered the truth of this when one morning he entered the bedchamber 
of the Regent and found him recovering from the previous night’s debauch, and attempting — 
to read some dispatches in the congenial company of Cardinal Dubois and. Mademoiselle 
de Lisle. “You see, my lord,” said the worn-out roué, “how France is governed—by un 
i~rogne, un maquereau et une putaine.” There is in truth only a step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. The famous saying that no man is a hero to his valét was not refuted 
by Goethe when he observed in his magnificent way that a hero is a hero and a valet is a 
valet. Marlborough’s uxorious weakness was the jest of his lackeys. 

The contrast between a great man as he appears to the world and as he appears in 
whom we find drinking out of a lady’s slipper and superintending his sister’s torlet, but 
who considered it beneath his dignity when reading Shakespeare aloud in public to read 
private life was never more strikingly illustrated than in the case of the younger Pitt, 
the comic passages. The extraordinary recreations of Cesar Borgia in Italy and Louis 
XIII in France are to be found in the diaries and memoirs of the period. 

Lord Waldegrave in his memoirs said, “I must not lift the veil, and shall only add 
that no man can have a clear conception of how great personages pass their leisure hours 
who has not been a prince’s governor or a king’s favorite,” but Madame du Hausset, 
femme de chambre to a favorite, who tells us that La Pompadour and Louis took no more 
notice of her. presence in a room than if she were a cat or a dog, showed her appretiation 
of this lack of reserve in the candor and naiveté with which she lifted the veil when she 
wrote an account of their everyday life. ; 

The fact is that the majority prefer to have the veil lifted, for they find more pleasure 
in reading about the private rather than the public life of great men. It is simply a natural 
instinct. We are all more interested in what concerns us as individuals than what concerns 
us as communities. And we often love what we cannot reverence: the amorous intrigues 
of Henri IV scandalized the French, but his hope that every Frenchman might have a 
chicken in the pot made him beloved by the people. The English love Nelson, yet of all 
the great en déshabille he is the heto-who shows to least advantage in undress. 

here. is such a wealth of life in the intimate memoirs: Cellini, Marguerite de Valois, 
Brantéme, Grammont, Evelyn, Casanova, and Pepys, by taking us behind the scenes show 
us the life of their times better than most of the historians; how vividly the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew is brought before our eyes in Marguerite’s own account of the poor 
Huguenot gentleman who was chased, all bloody, into her room and even into her bed. 
And how often human and amusing—Madame de Montespan getting the better of Mazarin in 
the matter of the lottery ticket; her husband putting on the deepest mourning for her, 
although she still lived for eighteen years after; Louis XIV unconsciously helping a thief 
to steal one of his own chandeliers, and thousand of such anecdotes. show us the great 
as they really were. And how. often ljttle things presage great events; our own Gouverneur 
Morris in Paris ‘making morning calls, finds in the decadent age preceding the great Revo- 
lution that ladies receive in their bath—but that milk is put in the water. And the fate of 
Europe is foretold in the incident of Napeleon, Metternich, and the hat on the floor. 

And there is a lesson in it to all: Lord Westbury observed of one of his contem- 
poraries that he had not a single redeeming vice. The remark was not as cynical as at 
first appears; no man can always live up to the best that is in him. To expect human 
creatures to be all genius, all intellect, all virtue, all dignity, would be as absurd as to 
expect all nights to be starry. Curiosity about minor incidents in the lives of great men 
and women is certainly legitimate if we profit by the mistakes we find in the lives of others. 

This taste for these intimate memoirs increases daily and really there are few more 
charming things in the world. In the volumes now offered one can find the true lives 
and so atrive at a propér valuation of those who have made history. Specimen pages and 
descriptive circulars sent on receipt of request. 
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